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3Ta KHHra HaxoAHTCJi b o6mecTBemioM aoctouhhh. B o6ih,hx nepTax, K>pH,a,HHecKH, KHHra nepe^aeTcn b o6m,ecTBeHHoe AOCTomuie, 
Kor^a HCTeKaeT cpoK ,neHCTBHa HMymecTBemibix aBTOpcKHx npaB Ha Hee, a Taioxe ecjiH npaBoo6jiaAaTejib caM nepe^aji ee b 
o6mecTBeHHoe AOCTomuie hjih He 3anBHji Ha Hee aBTOpcKHx npaB. TaKHe KHHra - oto kjhoh k nponuiOMy, k coKpoBHiijaM Harnen HCTOpHH 
h KyjibTypbi, h k 3HaHH^M, KOTOpbie 3aHacTyio HHr^e 6ojibine He Hafi^enib. 

B 3TOH H,H(|)pOBOH KOnHH MbI OCTaBHJIH 6e3 H3MeHCHHH BCe pyKOnHCHbie nOMeTKH, KOTOpbie 6bIJIH B OpHTHHaJIbHOM H3AaHHH. IlyCKaH OHH 
6y#yT HanoMHHaHHeM o Bcex Tex pyKax, nepe3 KOTOpbie npouuia 3Ta KHHra - aBTOpa, H3,a,aTejui, 6n6jiHOTeKap5i h npeAbmymnx 
HHTaTejiefi - hto6bi HaKOHeii, nonacTb b Barnn. 


IIpaBHjia iiojibiOBanim 

MbI rOp£HMC5I HamHM COTpy^HHHeCTBOM C 6u6jIHOTeKaMH, B paMKax KOTOporo MbI OIJH(j)pOBbIBaeM KHHra B o6ui,eCTBeHHOM AOCTOHHHH H 
^ejiaeM hx ^ocTymibiMH j\m. Bcex. 3 th KHHra npHHaAJie^KaT BceMy HejiOBenecTBy, a mbi - jihhib hx xpamrrejiH. TeM He MeHee, oijH(j)poBKa 
khht h no^^ep^cKa 3Toro npoeKra ctoat HeMano, h nooTOMy, hto6bi h b ^ajibHeumeM npe^ocTaBjinTb otot pecypc, mbi np e,a, np hhhjih 
H eKOTOpbie Mepbi, hto6bi npe^OTBparaTb KOMMepnecKoe Hcnojib30BaHHe othx khht. O/jHa H3 hhx - 3to TexHHHecKHe orpammeHmi Ha 
aBTOMaranecKHe 3anpocbi. 

Mbi TaK>Ke npocHM Bac: 


• He Hcnojib30BaTb (jjaiijibi b KOMMepuecKHx pejiax. Mbi pa3pa6oTajiu nporpaMMy IloHCKa no KHHraM Google Bcex 
nojib30BaTejieH, nooTOMy, no^cajiyficTa, Hcnojn>3yHTe 3th (jjafijibi tojibko b hhhhbix, HeKOMMepnecKHx ijejiiix. 

• He OTnpaBJiHTb aBTOMaraHecKHe 3anpocbi. He orapaBJiaHTe b CHCTeMy Google aBTOMaranecKHe 3anpocbi jiio6oro po#a. Ecjih 
BaM Tpe6yeTC^[ ^ocTyn k 6ojibihhm oGbeMaM tckctob ^jih Hccjie^OBaHHH b o6jiacra MamHHHoro nepeBO^a, onranecKoro 
pacno3HaBaHH^ TeKCTa, hjih b ^pyrax noxo)KHx ijejiax, CBiDKHTeeb c HaMH. othx ijejieH mbi HacTOUTejibHO peKOMeH^yeM 
HCn0JIB30BaTb HCKJIIOHHTeJIbHO MaTepHaJIBI B o6ui,eCTBeHHOM ^OCTOUHHH. 

• He y^ajiBTb jioroTHnbi h #pyme aTpii6yTbi Google H3 (jjaiijiOB. H3o6pa)KeHmi b Ka^OM (jiaHjie noMeneHbi jiororanaMH Google 
^jbi Toro, hto6bi paccKa3aTb nuraTejuiM o HameM npoeKre h noMOHb hm Hafira ^onojiHHTejibHbie MaTepnajibi. He y^ajiflirre hx. 

• Co6jno#aTb 3aKOHbi Barneii h ^pyrnx CTpaH. B kohchhom HTore, hmchho Bbi HeceTe nojiHyK) oTBeTCTBeHHocTB 3a Baum 
AeHCTBH^ - nooTOMy, no^cajiyncTa, y6e^HTecb, hto Bbi He HapymaeTe eooTBeTCTByiom,He 3aKOHbi Bamen hjih ^pyrax CTpaH. 
HMenTe b BH^y, hto #a)Ke ecjin KHHra 6ouee He HaxoAHTca no# 3am,HTOH aBTOpcKHx npaB b CIIIA, to oto em,e coBceM He 3HanHT, 
hto ee mo^cho pacnpocTpaH^Tb b ,zi,pyrax CTpaHax. K co^KajieHHio, 3aK0H0^,aTejibCTB0 b ctjiepe HHTe jmeKTy bjibho h 
co6cTBeHHOcra OHeHb pa3HOo6pa3HO, h He cymecTByeT ymmepcajibHoro cnocoGa onpeAejiHTb, KaKpa3pemeHO Hcnojib30BaTb 
KHHry b KOHKperaoH CTpaHe. He paccHHTbiBaHTe Ha to, hto ecjra KHHra nonBUJiacb b noncKe no KHHraM Google, to ee mo^kho 
Hcnojib30BaTb r#e h KaK yro^HO. HaKa3amie 3a HapymeHHe aBTOpcKHx npaB MO^ceT OKa3aTbcn oneHb cepbe3HbiM. 
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EASTERN SHEPHERDS. 


EASTERN SHEPHERDS. 

The references to pastoral life in scrip- 
ture are very numerous, and some of 
the most beautiful imagery employed to 
illustrate the Divine goodness is de- 
rived from them. Of these, Isaiah's pro- 
phecy of Christ is a beautiful specimen : 


“ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, 
he shall gather the lambs with his arms, 
and carry them in his bosom ; and shall 
gently lead those tl^it are with young,” 
Isaiah xl. 1 1 . 

Paxton refers to many particulars, of 
ancient and modern date, relative to 
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Eastern shepherds, that illustrate various 
passages of scripture. He observes : — 

The sheep or the Bedouin Arabs in 
Egypt, and probably throughout the east, 
are very fine, black faced and white faced, ' 
and many of them clothed in a brown- 
coloured fleece; and of this superior 
breed the overgrown flocks of Syrian 
shepherds consisted. So great was the 
stock of Abraham and Lot, that they 
were obliged to separate, because “the 
land was not able to bear them.” From 
the present which Jacob made to his bro- 
ther Esau, consisting of five hundred and 
eighty head of different sorts, we may 
form some idea of the vast numbers 
of great and small cattle, which he had 
acquired in the service of Laban. In 
modern times, the numbers of cattle in 
the Turcoman flocks, which feed on the 
fertile plains of Syria, are almost incre- 
dible. They sometimes occupy three or 
four days in passing from one part of the 
country to another. Chardin had an op- 
portunity of seeing a clan of Turcoman 
shepherds on their march, about two 
days’ distance from Aleppo. The whole 
country was covered with them. Many 
of their principal people with whom he 
conversed on the road, assured him, that 
there were four hundred thousand beasts 
of carriage, camels, horses, oxen, cows, 
and asses, and three millions of sheep 
and goats. This astonishing account of 
Chardin is confirmed by Dr. Shaw, who 
states, that several Arabian tribes, who can 
bring no more than three or four hundred 
horses into the field, are possessed of 
more than as many thousand camels, and 
triple the number of sheep and black 
cattle. Russel, in his history of Aleppo, 
speaks of vast flocks which pass that city 
every year, of which many sheep are 
sold to supply the inhabitants. The f|ppks 
and herds wnich belonged to the Jewish 
patriarchs were not more numerous. 

The Syrian shepherds were obliged 
to lead their numerous flocks and herds 
into the desert, or thinly inhabited coun- 
try, to pasture. Moses, led the flocks of 
Jethro “to the back side of the desert.” 
The patriarchs wandered with their cattle 
among the towns and villages of Canaan, 
and fed them even in the most populous 
districts without molestation. And it is 
a remarkable fact, that the Kenites and 
Rechabites lived in Palestine under tents, 
and fed their cattle wherever they could 
find pasture, when* the country was 
crowded with inhabitants, long after it had 
been divided by lot among the tribes. 


The Bedouin Arabs claim the same pri- 
vilege in those countries to this day, 
which, depopulated as they are, probably 
contain as many inhabitants in their towns 
and villages, as in the days of Abraham. 
Nor is this custom peculiar to Palestine ; 
in Barbary and other places, they live in 
the same manner. Great numbers of Ara- 
bian shepherds come into Egypt itself, in 
the months of November, December, 
and January, from three or four hundred 
leagues distance, to feed their camels and 
their horses. After having spent some 
time in the neighbourhood of the Nile, 
they retire into the deserts, from whence, 
by routes with which they are acquainted, 
they pass into other regions to dwell 
there, in like manner, some months of 
the year, till the return of the usual sea- 
son recalls them to the vale of Egypt. 
To this custom of leading the flocks from 
one country and region to another, the 
royal psalmist alludes in that beautiful 
pastoral ; “ The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures : he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my 
soul : he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness, for his name’s sake.” The 
conduct of the eastern shepherd in lead- 
ing his flock to the green pastures, and 
the still waters, is clearly alluded to by 
John, in the book of Revelation : “ For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters ; and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

The greatest skill and vigilance ? and 
even tender care, are required in the ma- 
nagement of such immense flocks as 
wander on the Syrian plains. Their pro- 
digious numbers compel the keepers to 
remove them too frequently in search of 
fresh pastures, which proves very de- 
structive to the young that have not 
strength to follow. This circumstance 
displays the force of Jacob’s apology to 
hiS brother Esau, for not attending him 
as he requested : “ The flocks and herds 
with young are with me; and if men 
should over-drive them one day, all the 
flocks will die.” Gen. xxxiii. 13. 

The implements which the oriental 
shepherds and herdsmen used in the ma- 
nagement of their flocks, were of various 
kinds. Several of these are mentioned 
in the account of David’s combat with 
Goliath, the champion of the Philistines 
“ And he took his staff in his hand, and 
chose him five smooth stones out of the 
brook, and put them in a shepherd’s bag, 
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even in a scrip ; and liis sling was in his 
hand : and he drew near to the Philis- 
tine.” 1 Sam. xvii. 40. 

But in order to explain with greater 
accuracy the furniture of an oriental 
shepherd, it may be proper to begin with 
his vestments. To these the prophet Je- 
remiah refers, in his prediction of the 
success which was to crown the arms of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Egypt : “ He shall 
array himself with the land of Egypt, as 
a shepherd putteth on his garment;” 
or, as the expression evidently signifies, 
wraps his body in it with great care, to 
defend himself from the injuries of the 
weather. So should that mighty poten- 
tate make himself absolute master of 
Egypt, clothe himself with its spoils, 
and. remunerate himself and his army, 
for their long and unsuccessful service 
before Tyre. 

In the bag or scrip, which is men- 
tioned by Samuel as a part of the shep- 
herd’s furniture, his provisions, and other 
necessaries, are carried. He bears in his 
hand a staff of considerable length, with 
which he keeps hlfc cattle in order, and 
numbers them when they return from 
the field. To this' instrument the psalmist 
refers in that beautiful and affecting pas- 
sage, where he addresses Jehovah as the 
Shepherd of his soul : “ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me ; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” The same allusion is involved 
in the charge of the prophet Micah : 
u Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock 
of thine heritage, which dwell solitarily 
in the wood, in the midst of Carmel.” 

As soon as the morning dawned, the 
shepherds led their flocks to the pasture, 
ana tended them with solicitous care till 
the fourth hour of the day, or ten in the 
morning, according to our mode of di- 
viding time, when they conducted them 
to the quiet waters, the shade and noon- 
day repose. This done, they led them 
again to the water, and then tended them 
tm the evening, and the setting of the 
sun. To this method of tending the 
flocks, the sacred writers sometimes al- 
lude : “ Tell me, O thou whom my soul 
loveth, where thou feedest, where thou 
mmkest thy flock to rest at noon,” where 
about mid-day the flocks repose under 
theprojecting rock, or the spreading tree. 
♦‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures : he leadeth me beside the 
still waters.” Another allusion occurs in 


the prophecies of Isaiah : “ They shall 
not hunger nor thirst ; neither shall the 
heat nor sun smite them: for he that 
hath mercy on them shall lead them, even 
by the springs of water shall he guide 
them.” “ I will feed them,” said Ezekiel, 
“ I will feed them upon the mountains of 
Israel by the rivers, and in all the inha- 
bited places of the country.” But their 
care and labour were not then over ; all 
night long they were obliged to watch 
them, as has been already observed, pre- 
pared alike to repel the assault of the 
robber or the wild beast. Jacob com- 
plains to Laban, that the heat by day and 
the frost by night consumed him, and his 
sleep departed from his eyes; and the 
shepherds, to whom the angels appeared 
at the birth of Christ, “ were in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night.” 

In Syria and Palestine, the sheep 
distinguish the voice of their keeper from 
that of a stranger, and follow his call 
with the same readiness as the flocks of 

a rnon the horn of their shepherds. 

ese curious customs, our Lord beauti- 
fully applies to his own management, as 
the great Shepherd of his church : “ The 
sheep hear his voice ; and he calleth his 
own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. 
And when he putteth forth his own sheep, 
he goeth before them ; and the sheep fol- 
low him ; for they know his voice. And a 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee 
from him ; for they know not the voice 
of strangers.” John x. 3, 4. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

“ The works of the Lord are great ; sought out of all 
them that have pleasure therein.” — Psalm cxi, 2. 

It has often been our lot to hear con- 
tempt and ridicule poured, with flippant 
self-conceit, on the science of natural 
history, as if God’s works were unwor- 
thy of the investigation of a man of 
sense. It has as often been our lot, also, 
to hear this question asked, Of what goo<jl 
is natural history ? will it be of any be- 
nefit to me to study it ? Now, we pur- 
pose, in answer to these questions, to say 
something about its advantages, and in 
vindication of its tendency, something 
about the dignity of a study of the works 
of the Almighty. The mere acquisition 
of money is not the sole object of exist- 
ence; we are not called into being for 
the purpose of scraping together wealth ; 
there are other goods and other benefits 
b 2 
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within man’s power, besides those which 
are connected with riches, else were 
man’s life a most degraded state. But 
no: fallen as man is, he yet possesses 
mind, and is enabled to relish pleasures 
exclusively mental ; to hoard up intellec- 
tual treasures, and call every fresh at- 
tainment a benefit and a good. Hence is 
it that history, literature, languages, arts, 
and sciences, are eagerly and diligently 
pursued. A desire to know, to investi- 
gate, to examine, is natural to every 
human being; and in some channel or 
other will that desire flow; to some 
point or other will it be directed. We 
meet, indeed, occasionally, with minds 
utterly stagnant; indifferent to every 
thing, except the indulgence of some low, 
sordid, sinful appetite; beings that are 
sunk below the level of the brute ; but to 
such we have nothing to say, and as they 
are exceptions to a general rule, we need 
not notice them. Man then, we say, 
possesses within his mind an inwrought 
spirit of inquiry, a desire of knowledge ; 
and may we not add, that this desire, 
this spirit, is imparted to him by his 
Creator; if so, what will the first ob- 
jects, what ought the first objects to be, 
to which that inquiry is directed ? After 
the revelation of the Divine will and 
laws, the works which the Almighty has 
created, as proofs of his unbounded power, 
of his care, and wisdom ; from man, and 
all things animate below him, to the 
“hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” 

The study of natural history en- 
larges our conception of the power of 
God, by enlarging our acquaintance with 
his works ; and if our minds and hearts 
be directed aright, the more intimate that 
acquaintance becomes, the more pro- 
found will be our adoration of the Al- 
mighty; “in every blade that trembles 
to the breeze,” in every flower, in every 
glittering insect, in every living thing 
that moves in the waters or upon the 
earth are we enabled to contemplate the 
wonderful works of God. Is not then 
such a study peculiarly befitting a Chris- 
tian ? But this is not all ; the habits of 
patient attention which this pursuit re- 
quires ; the demands it makes upon me- 
mory wad reflection; the necessity of 
analyzing and combining which it en- 
forces ; of tracing out differences where 
the superficial observer could not detect 
them; of seizing upon analogies where 
none appear, till the eye of science dis- 
covers mem; — all this disciplines the 
mind, and fits it for the pursuit of truth, 


under every difficulty and amidst a thou- 
sand obscurities. 

For this most important result, namely, 
the strengthening of the mental powers, 
and the improvement of their aptitude 
for following out trains of elaborate rea- 
soning, till an induction, true of necessity, 
be arrived at, is that for which the mo- 
thematicol sciences have been especially 
celebrated ; but the observation may be 
also applied to a study of the natural 
sciences; to the study of natural his- 
tory. Accustomed to look for differen- 
tial minutiae ; to seize upon microscopic 
points of similitude ; to separate be- 
tween analogies and affinities; and to 
pursue order and method as he proceeds, 
the naturalist becomes habituated to the 
investigation of facts, and to the discri- 
mination of truth from error ; his mind 
is duly disciplined to labour; he is 
trained to intellectual exercises. Many 
men are shrewd and clear in the ordinary 
concerns of life ; many are well read in 
literature ; in the classics ; but such men, 
unless they have duly disciplined their 
minds, (though they may succeed in busi- 
ness, though they may write poems, and 
augment the stock of literary lumber 
which oppresses the nineteenth century,) 
will never come to the quiet but labo- 
rious work of discovering truth, be it 
scientific or religious truth. A Galileo, a 
Newton, a Linnaeus, or a Cuvier, never 
is found among the ranks of literary 
triflers. 

For its beneficial effects in strengthen- • 
ing the mind ; for habituating it to sober, 
solid thought; for restraining it from 
running riot in the license of unbridled 
imagination, (one of the errors which 
especially beset the young, the ardent, 
and the naturally talented,) the study of 
natural history is peculiarly valuable ; and 
this, together with the views it presents 
of the works and attributes of God, might 
well serve as its passport. However, 
there is no little positive pleasure in the 
pursuit, which to many, and especially to 
such as have only the opportunity of gain- 
ing general views and principles, will 
serve as a great recommendation. From 
how much pleasure are hundreds de- 
barred, because, though having eyes they 
see not. To see aright and well is an 
art. One man takes a summer’s walk 
into the country, and comes home ex- 
claiming, “ All is barren !” Another 
takes the same excursion, and returns 
delighted with the wonders and the mul- 
titude of interesting objects which have 
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passed under his observation. How is 
this ? One man, though seeing, has not 
learned to observe ; the other has. Now, 
this is precisely what gives the naturalist 
the superiority, and opens to him a new 
source of positive pleasure. For this, 
fortunately, there is not required a deep 
study of natural history; hence is it 
within the reach of all. To the observ- 
ant mind, the very weeds that grow in 
the pathway are full of interest and in- 
struction ; the gnats dancing like motes 
in the sunbeam ; the gauze-winged flies ; 
the gilded beetles ; the caterpillars spin- 
ning their webs, or shrouding themselves 
in * a leafy envelope ; the bright-eyed 
lizard ; the cunning snake ; the winged 
tenants of the air ; their nests constructed 
with exquisite skill ; the flocks and herds 
that ornament the fields and meadows ; 
all and each call up trains of reflection, 
and please the contemplative mind. Few 
are so dead to the charms of nature as 
not to delight in objects which she pre- 
sents ; but to the naturalist these beau- 
ties are enlarged a thousand-fold, and 
every walk, every excursion, while it in- 
creases his knowledge, adds to his plea- 
sure. It is true that the pleasure we 
talk of is one which the bad and the de- 
graded, the votaries of empty fashion 
and of sinful pursuits cannot enter into ; 
but it is a pleasure of which the well- tuned 
heart, the sensitive and inquiring mind 
is keenly susceptible ; it is a pure plea- 
sure, and it reacts with benefit on him 
who experiences it ; it soothes the feelings, 
agitated with the unnumbered crosses and 
vexations of life ; it leads us to look with 
compassion and regard upon creatures, 
the subjects of that mortality which 
has passed upon all ; creatures each en- 
joying their appointed term of existence ; 
each fulfilling the task appointed by their 
Almighty Creator ; nay, this pleasure is 
enhanced by the very comparison which 
we involuntarily make between then- 
powers, endowments, and destiny, and 
those which we glory in as ennobling 
ourselves. If we inquire into the sources 
of the pleasure which the mind experi- 
ences in the contemplation of the teeming 
myriads of creatures around us, it would 
appear to arise, in no little degree, from 
tne order, harmony, and beauty, every 
where visible throughout nature ; but es- 
pecially, perhaps, from the evidence 
which nature gives of the mysterious and 
inscrutable laws by which her operations 
‘are governed, and which speak the wis- 
dom and omnipotence of Him, whom the 


beginning created all things visible and 
invisible, and has sustained them to the 
present moment. 

“ I read God’s awful name emblazon'd high, 

In golden letters on the starry sky; 

Nor less the mystic characters I see 

Wrought in each flower, inscribed on every tree/ 

So it is. Who can examine the downy 
winglet of the moth, or the gauzy pinions 
of the gnat, the vibrations of which are 
too rapid to be seen, and reflect that this 
apparatus, in itself exquisite and beauti-. 
ful, is moved by muscles so minute as to 
escape any but the most painful scrutiny ; 
yet so vigorous, so powerful, so ener- 
getic, as to leave the analogous organs of 
the largest animals at an immeasurable 
inferiority ? Who, we say, investigating 
these things, does not experience plea- 
sure and gratification ? (Jan the struc- 
ture of a feather be examined with indif- 
ference ? Is there nothing in the adapt- 
ation of hair, spines, scales, or feathers, 
to the different nabits and modes of life 
of the beings they respectively clothe, to 
excite our admiration r Can we contem- 

late unmoved the palpable evidences of 

esign manifested in the organic struc- 
ture of animal bodies, or trace the un- 
folding of life, from the embryo to the 
matured animal, from the chick in the 
egg to the soaring tenant of air, and feel 
no delight, no thrill of heart-felt plea- 
sure ? Are the instincts of animals des- 
titute of interest ? Is there nothing in 
the accommodation of their powers and 
organs to their instincts, which leads us 
to admire the Contriver of the great plan 
of the universe ? Can we not trace God 
in all ? and if so, can we trace his hand 
with a worse than stoical insensibility? 
For ourselves, there is no pleasure more 
unmixed with alloy, more pure and sim- 
ple, which we enjoy, than that which 
arises from a survey of the organic beings 
with which the earth, the air, and the 
waters teem, and which, in their struc- 
ture, in their adaptation to their appointed 
ways, in their mutual bearing upon each 
other, and in the harmony and order that 
reign throughout them all, lead us to a 
contemplation of their origin. 

It is a pleasant thing to see young per- 
sons fond of animals, because it argues a 
kind disposition, and an observant turn 
of mind; and if parents or instructors 
were duly to avail themselves of the 
many opportunities which occur, in order 
to encourage and direct the inquiries and 
pursuits of expanding intellect, alive to 
the works of creation, many a useful 
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lesson, and many a valuable precept, 
might be most forcibly inculcated ; while 
the abundant proofs of his Divine care 
and goodness thus beautifully exhibited, 
would establish the mind in the funda- 
mental elements of true religion. Cheer- 
fulness would attend upon every walk 
into the fields and meadows, and a store 
of knowledge would insensibly be ac- 
quired, which might ripen and augment, 
to form the sage or the philosopher. 

Though we would rather rest our apo- 
logy for the study of natural history upon 
the grounds already taken, than upon an 
appeal to the mere commercial or worldly 
interests of man, yet it may not be amiss 
to show, that even on this head a strong 
case might be fairly made out. 

To begin with botany. — Setting aside 
the advantages which we receive from the 
various kinds of timber trees, both for 
heavy and ornamental work; and the 
trees and herbs, as logwood, indigo, and 
orchilla weed, which are of such con- 
sequence to the dyer ; from how many do 
we not derive a wholesome and nutritious 
diet, and invaluable medicines ? It is to 
the botanist that we owe the knowledge 
of what is innoxious, and what is poison- 
ous, among the products of the vegetable 
kingdom ; but more especially the powers 
and properties of such as in the hands 
of the physician relieve or cure the dis- 
eases of our bodies ; while, at the same 
time in themselves, they are a deadly poi- 
son. Opium, the product of the white 
poppy, hellebore, deadly nightshade, 
monkshood, and many more which re- 
quire knowledge and caution in their ad- 
ministration, proclaim the value of bo- 
tanical researches ; nor is it less so with 
plants of a less poisonous nature; the 
cinchona , whence is obtained quinine; 
the root of the jalap, (a species of con- 
volvulus ;) aloes, myrrh, camphor, (the 
concrete essential oil of a species of 
laurel ;) the gum resin of the scammony, a 
convolvulus. These, and others that we 
need not specify, vegetables or vegetable 
products, owe their introduction into the 
stores of the healing art, to the investiga- 
tions of the botanist ; to these stores ac- 
cessions are continually making ; and will 
be still farther multiplied as our know- 
ledge of the Flora of other countries 
becomes more and more extended. An 
acquaintance with the properties of vege- 
tables, a knowledge so essential to our 
interest, is among the most valuable re- 
sults of the labours of botanical research ; 


hence all acknowledge the utility of the 
study of botany. 

To turn from plants to living beings ; 
what benefits ana what injuries do we not 
receive from insects ! Honey, wax, lac, 
cochineal, silk, and the blister-beetle, are 
valuable articles of commerce, and lead us 
directly to the science of entomology. 
“If,” says Kirby, “the apothecary can- 
not distinguish a cantharis, or blister- 
beetle, from a carabus , or cetonia , both 
of which beetles I have found mixed 
with the former, how can he know whe- 
ther his druggist furnishes him with a 
good or bad article ? And the same ob- 
servation may, with still greater force, 
apply to the dyer, in his purchase of co- 
chineal, since it is still more difficult to 
distinguish the wild sort from the culti- 
vated. There are, it is probable, many 
insects that might be employed with ad- 
vantage in both these departments ; but 
unless entomology be more generally stu- 
died by scientific men, who are the only 
ersons likely to make discoveries of this 
ind, than it has hitherto been, we must not 
hope to derive farther profit from them.” 
In another place, the same admirable 
writer observes, that ignorance of ento- 
mology often occasions us to “mistake our 
enemies for our friends, and our friends 
for our enemies ; so that when we think 
to do good, we only do harm, destroying 
the innocent, and letting the guilty escape. 
Many such instances have occurred. You 
know the orange-coloured fly of the 
wheat, and have read the account of the 
damage done by this little insect to this 
important grain : you are aware also that 
it is given in charge to three little para- 
sites, to keep it within due limits ; yet, at 
first, it was the general opinion of unsci- 
entific men that these destroyers of our 
enemy were its parents, and the original 
source of all the mischief. Middleton, in 
his “Agriculture of Middlesex,” speak- 
ing of the plant-louse that is so injurious 
to the bean, tells us that the lady -birds 
are supposed either to generate or to feed 
upon them. Had he been an entomolo- 
gist, he would have been in no doubt 
whether they were beneficial or injurious : 
on the contrary, he would have recom- 
mended that they should be encouraged 
as friends to man, since no insects are 
greater devourers of the aphides. The 
confounding of the apple aphis, that has 
done such extensive injury to our orchards, 

| with others, has led to proceedings still 
I more injurious. This is one of those 
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species from the skin of which transpires 
a white cottony secretion. Some of the 
proprietors of orchards about Evesham, 
observing an insect which secreted a 
similar substance upon the poplar, ima- 
gined that from this tree the creature 
which they had found so noxious was 
generated; and in consequence of this 
mistaken notion cut down all their pop- 
lars. Had these persons possessed any 
entomological knowledge, they would 
have examined and compared tne insects 
before they had formed their opinions, 
and, being convinced that the poplar and 
apple aphis are distinct species, would 
nave saved their trees.*’ 

Now what Kirby so well adduces, with 
respect to a knowledge of insects, applies 
witn equal force to every other branch 
of natural history. How often has the 
rook been persecuted for injuries done to 
lie farmer by the larva of the chafer, 

( melolontha ,) which is the favourite food 
of that bird. How often do we hear the 
woodpecker accused of destroying the 
trees, which have perished in reality 
from the ravages of insects beneath the 
bark ; insects whose increase the wood- 
pecker is appointed to check. The poor 
uttle hedgehog has been accused of drain- 
ing the udders of cows while asleep, and 
has therefore suffered persecution, though 
its services as a destroyer of slugs, 
beetles, &c., should entitle it to our pro- 
tection. 

Let us not forget that the fishes of the 
sea afford food to thousands, employ hun- 
dreds of hands in their capture, and are 
an important branch of commerce. 

From thefeathered tribes man has re- 
claimed many which are valuable pro- 
perty. Witness the daily consumption 
of poultry, geese, ducks, and turkeys. 

Still more important are the mam- 
malia, and consequently their study. 
Flocks and herds have been ever accounted 
among the riches of mankind. The ox, 
the sheep, the horse, the camel, the hog, 
the elephant, the llama, are each of ac- 
knowledged value. The dog is a faithful 
domestic. But in' the survey of the be- 
nefits derived from the mammalia, we 
cannot forget that monster of the deep, 
the whale, for the capture of which Eu- 
rope sends out her vessels to dare the 
northern seas. Of the vast import- 
ance of the produce of the whale, and 
the cachalo, namely, oil, whalebone, 
spermaceti, and ambergris, as articles 
of commerce, we need not say a word : 
nor is the seal less interesting, in a com- 


mercial point of view, affording oil and skin. 
The beaver, the coipu, the sable, the 
ermine, the lynx, and many more, supply 
the markets with precious furs. But 
why go on to Enumerate the benefits 
which we derive from animals ? Do not 
they, or their products, employ the great- 
est proportion of the capital, industry, and 
commercial enterprise of every nation ? 
Reader, try yourself to enumerate the 
products of the animal kingdom, which em- 
ploy, in various manufactories, the labour 
of thousands ; whence flows wealth, and 
the multitudinous conveniences and com- 
forts of life. Look at your own dress ; 
reflect upon the composition of each 
article ; trace it from the animal through 
every process till it comes into your 
hands, and you will yourself duly esti- 
mate the importance of the animal king- 
dom, from the lowest creature, to man, 
who is at the head of it. 

Here then we leave the subject, trust- 
ing that what we have said may induce 
our readers to receive favourably such 
zoological sketches, whether referring to 
the structure of animals, to their habits, 
or to their instincts, as we may from time 
to time communicate : our great aim will 
be to trace God in his works, and to 
prove, by an appeal to the wonders of 
creation, that the 4 ‘fool,” and the fool 
only, can impiously deny the existence 
of an all-wise, all-good, all-powerful 
Creator. M. 


- 

HINTS ON SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
[chiefly addressed to the young.] 

No. I . — The Ends and Advantages of Study. 

The human mind is the brightest dis- 

S iy of the power and skill of the Infinite 
ind with which we are acquainted. It 
is created and placed in this world to be 
educated for a higher state of existence. 
Here its faculties begin to unfold. The 
object of training such a mind should be, 
to enable the soul to fulfil her duties well 
here, and to stand on high vantage- 
ground, when she leaves this cradle of 
her being, for an eternal existence be- 
yond the grave. 

There is now and then a youth, who, 
like Ferguson, can tend sneep in the 
field, and there accurately mark the po- 
sition of the stars, with a thread and 
beads, and with his knife construct a 
watch from wood ; but such instances are 
rare. Most need encouragement to sus- 
tain, instruction to aid, and directions to 
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guide them. Few, probably, ever accom- 
plish any thing like as much as they ex- 
pected or ought ; and one reason is, that 
students waste a vast amount of time in 
acquiring that experience which they 
need. As I look back upon the days when 
I was a “ student,” I can see that here 
I went wrong, and there I mistook ; here 
I missed a golden opportunity, and there 
I acquired a wrong habit, or received a 
wrong bias ; and I sometimes sigh, that 
I cannot go back and begin life again, 
carrying with me my present experience. 

Doubtless, multitudes are now in the 
process of education, who never will 
reach any tolerable standard of excel- 
lence. Probably some never could ; but 
in many cases they might. The excep- 
tions are few; and probably most who 
read these pages do feel a desire, more or 
less strong, of fitting themselves for re- 
spectability and usefulness. They are, 
however, ignorant of the way ; they are 
surrounded by temptations and dangers ; 
they soon forget the encouragements, and 
thus oscillate between hope and fear, re- 
solution and discouragement. 

You may converse with any man, how- 
ever distinguished for attainments or 
habits of application, or power of using 
what he knows, and he will sigh over the 
remembrances of the past, and tell you, 
that there have been many fragments of 
time which he has wasted, and many op- 
ortunities which he has lost for ever. If 
e had only seized upon the fleeting ad- 
vantages, and gathered up the fragments 
of time, he might have pushed his re- 
searches out into new fields, and, like the 
immortal Bacon, have amassed vast stores 
of knowledge. The mighty minds which 
have gone before us, have left treasures 
for our inheritance ; and the choicest gold 
is to be had for the digging. How great 
the dissimilarity between a naked Indian, 
dancing with joy over a new feather for 
his head-dress, and such a mind as that 
of Newton or of Boyle ! And what makes 
the difference ? There is mind enough 
in the savage; but his soul is like the 
marble pillar. There is a beautiful 
statue in it, but the hand of the 
sculptor has never laid the chisel upon 
it. That mind of the savage has never 
been disciplined by study ; and it there- 
fore, in the comparison, appears like 
the rough bison of the forest, distin- 
guished only for strength and ferocity. 

I am not now going to discuss the question 
whether the souls of men are naturally 


equal. If they are, it is certain that, 
though the fact were proved, it would be 
of little practical use, since the organiza- 
tion of nodies is so different, that no 
training can make them alike. But this, 
I think, may safely be affirmed, that 
every one has naturally the power of ex- 
celling in some one thing. You may not 
excel in mathematics, or as a writer, or a 
speaker ; but I honestly believe that every 
one of my readers is capable of excelling 
in some department, and will surely do 
so, if faithful to himself. 

There was once a boy* put under the 
care of the jesuits, who was noted for no- 
thing but his stupidity. These teachers 
tried him abundantly, and could make 
nothing of him. How little did they 
think that the honour of being his in- 
structors was to raise their order in view 
of the world! At length, one of the 
fathers tried him in geometry, which so 
suited his genius, that he became one of 
the first mathematicians of his age. 

I once saw a little boy, on a public oc- 
casion, while thousands were gazing at 
him with unaffected astonishment, climb 
the lightning-rod on a lofty public build- 
ing. The wind blew high, and the rod 
shook and trembled; but up he went, 
till he had reached the vane, 195 feet 
high. All, every moment, expected to 
see him fall. But what was our amaze- 
ment to see him mount the vane, and 
place his little feet upon it, throwing his 
arms aloft in the air, and turning round, 
as the wind turned his shaking foothold ! 
He stood there till weary, and came down 
at his leisure. Here was a mind capable, 
I doubt not, of high enterprise. And 
yet he has never been heard of since. 
And why not ? Either his mind has not 
been cultivated, or else his genius has 
been turned out of its proper channel. I 
will just add, that the poor boy was fined 
for setting so dangerous an example be- 
fore the boys who saw him ; but I could 
not help wishing that, while they sought 
to restrain him from such daring, they 
had been as careful to direct his fear- 
less genius into a proper channel. 

I have used a dangerous word, though 
of great antiquity: the word is genius . 
Many train themselves into habits of 
eccentricity and oddity, and suppose these 
inseparable from genius. There are some 
men who think nothing so characteristic 
of genius, as to do common things in an 

• Clavius, who died 1612, Aged 75. His works 
were in five volumes folio, and greatly admired. 
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Uncommon way, like the lady in Dr. 
Young’s Satires, “to drink tea bv stra- 
tagem.” Dean Swift, in his Gulliver’s 
Travels, describes a whole nation of 
these geniuses, and tells us of a tailor, 
with a customer before him, whose mea- 
sure for a coat he was taking with a 
quadrant ! Never set up any pretensions 
for a genius, nor lay claim to the charac- 
ter. But few such are born into the 
world ; and of those few, though envied 
greatly, and imitated as greatly, but very 
few, indeed, leave the world wiser or 
better than they found it. The object of 
hard study is not to draw out geniuses, 
but to take minds such as are formed in 
a common mould, and fit them for active 
and decided usefulness. Nothing is so 
much coveted by many a young man as 
the reputation of being a genius; and 
not a few seem to feel that the want of 
patience for laborious application and deep 
research, is a mark of genius, while a real 
genius, like Sir Isaac Newton, with great 
modesty says, that the great and only differ- 
ence between his mind and the minds of 
others, consisted solely in his having 
more patience. You may have a good 
mind, a sound judgment, or a vivid ima- 
gination, or a wide reach of thought and 
of views ; but, believe me, you probably 
are not a genius, and can never become 
distinguished without severe application. 
Hence all that you ever have, must be 
the result of labour — hard, untiring labour. 
You have friends to cheer you on ; you 
have books and teachers to aid you, and 
multitudes of helps ; but, after all, dis- 
ciplining and educating your mind must 
be your own work. No one can do this 
but yourself. And nothing in this world 
is of any worth, which has not labour 
and toil as its price. 

Johnson asserts, that if any one would 
be master of the* English language, he 
must give his days and nights to the 
reading of Addison. It is still more em- 
phatically true, that if any one would be 
distinguished, he must labour for it. 
There is no real excellence without pa- 
tient study. Those who have now and 
then risen upon the world, without edu- 
cation, and without study, have shed but 
a doubtful light, and that but for a mo- 
ment. 

Set it down as a fact, to which there 
are no exceptions, that we must labour 
for all that we have, and that nothing is 
worth possessing or offering to others, 
which costs us nothing. Gilbert Wake- 
field tells us, that he wrote his own Me- 


moirs (a large octavo) in six or eight 
days. It cost him nothing ; and, what is 
very natural, it is worth nothing. You 
might yawn scores of such books into 
existence ; but who would be the wiser 
or the better? We all like gold, but 
dread the digging. 

Those islands which so beautifully 
adorn the Pacific, and which, but for sin, 
would seem so many Edens, were reared 
up from the bed of the ocean by the little 
coral insect, which deposits one grain of 
sand at a time, till the whole of those 
piles are reared up. Just so with human 
exertions. The greatest results of the 
mind are produced by small, but con- 
tinued efforts. I have frequently thought 
of the emblem of a distinguished scholar, 
as peculiarly appropriate. As near as I 
remember, it is the picture of a moun- 
tain, with a man at its base, with his hat 
and coat lying beside him, and a pickaxe 
in his hand ; and as he digs, stroke by 
stroke, his patient look corresponds with 
his words, Peu et peu, “Little by 
little.” 

The first and great object of education 
is, to discipline the mind. It is naturally 
like the colt, wild and ungoverned. Let 
any man, who has not subdued his mind, 
more or less, by close thought, sit down 
and take up a subject, and try to “think 
it out.” The result will be, that he can- 
not hold his thoughts upon the point. 
They fly off, they wander away. He 
brings them back, and determines now to 
hold his attention there ; when, at once, 
ere he knows how, he again finds himself 
away. The process is repeated, till he 
gives it up in discouragement, or else 
goes to sleep. I once heard a young man 
complaining that he could not keep his 
mind fixed on a point. “ It rolled off 
like a barrel from a pin ;” and he gave 
some hints that possibly it might be that 
his mind was so great 1 His own gravity 
altogether exceeded that of his associates, 
to whom he was giving the explanation ! 
How many great minds would there be, 
if such indications were to be relied on ! 

In the period of youthful study, then, 
it is not so important to lay up a vast 
amount of information, as to fit the mind 
for future acquisitions and future useful- 
ness. The magazine will be filled ; and 
we need not be too anxious to fill it while 
we are getting it ready for use. The 
great object now is to set the mind out 
on a course which can be successfully 
pursued through life. You must calculate 
to improve through life ; and, therefore, 
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now try to form habits of study, and learn 
how to study to advantage. “ Newton 
was, in his eighty-fifth year, improving his 
Chronology ; and Waller, at eighty-two, 
is thought to have lost none of his poetical 
fire.” 

Make it the first object to be able to fix 
and hold your attention upon your studies. 
He who can do this, has mastered many 
and great difficulties ; and he who cannot 
do it, will in vain look for success in any 
department of study. “To effect any 
purpose in study, the mind must be con- 
centrated. If any other object plays on 
the fancy than that which ought to be 
exclusively before it, the mind is divided, 
and both are neutralized, so as to lose 
their effect. What is commonly called 
abstraction in study, is nothing more than 
having the attention so completely occu- 
pied with the subject in hand, that the 
mind takes notice of nothing without it- 
self. One of the greatest minds which 
any country ever produced, has been 
known to be so engrossed in thinking on 
a particular subject, that his horse has 
waded through the corner of a pond, yet, 
though the water covered the saddle, he 
was wholly insensible to the cause of his 
being wet. I mention this, not to recom- 
mend such an abstraction, but to 6how, 
that he who has his attention fixed, and 
the power of fixing it when he pleases, 
will be successful in study. Need I say 
here, that you can never command the 
attention, it you are in the habit of yield- 
ing to your appetites and passions ? “ No 
man,” says one who knew, “whose ap- 
petites are his masters, can perform the 
duties of his nature with strictness and 
regularity. He that would be superior 
to external influence, must first become 
superior to his own passions.” Why does 
the boy, who has a large sum upon his 
slate, scowl, and rub out, and begin again, 
and grow discouraged ? Because he has 
not yet learned to command his attention. 
He was going on well, when some new 
thought flashed into his mind, or some 
new object caught his eye, and he lost 
the train of calculation. Why has that 
Latin or Greek word so puzzled you to 
remember, that you have had to look 
it out in your dictionary some ten or 
dozen times? And why do you now 
look at it as at a stranger, whose name 
you ought to know, but which you can- 
not recall? Because you have not yet 
acquired fully the power of fixing your 
attention. That word would have been 
remembered long since, if it had not 


-IMPROVEMENT. 

passed as a shadow before your mind 
when you looked at it. 

The difficulty of confining the atten- 
tion is probably the secret of the plan of 
Demosthenes, who shut himself up in his 
celebrated dark cave for study ; and this 
will account for the fact, that a person who 
is unexpectedly deprived of the use of his 
eyes, will not unfrequently make advances 
in thought, and show a strength of mind, 
unknown before. I have frequently seen 
boys take their books on a summer’s day, 
and flee from their room to the garden 
or the grove, and then back again, full of 
uneasiness, and in vain hoping that chang- 
ing the place would give them some new 
power over the roving attention, and that 
indescribable restlessness, so inseparable 
from the early efforts to subdue the mind. 
It is all in vain. You cannot flee from 
yourself ; and the best way is to sit di- 
rectly down in your room, and there 
command your attention to fix itself upon 
the hard, dry lesson, and master it ; and, 
when you have thus brought this rover 
to obey you once, he will be more ready 
to obey the next time. 

Patience is a virtue kindred to atten- 
tion ; and without it the mind cannot be 
said to be disciplined. Patient labour 
and investigation are not only essential 
to success in study, but are an unfailing 
guarantee to success. The young man 
is in danger of feeling that he will 
strike out something new. His spirits are 
buoyant and his hopes sanguine He 
knows not the mortified feeling of being 
repeatedly defeated by himself. He will 
burst upon the world at once, and strike 
the blows of a giant, while his arm is 
that of a child. He is not to toil up the 
hill, and wait for years of self-discipline, 
close, patient study, and hard labour — not 
he ! but before you know it, he will be 
on the heights of the highest Alps, with 
a lofty feeling, looking down upon the 
creepers below. Hence, multitudes waste 
life, and absolutely fritter away their ex- 
istence, in doing nothing, except waiting 
for a golden opportunity to do something 
great and magnificent. When they come 
out, it must be in some great effort. The 
tree is not to grow slowly and gra- 
dually ; no, at once the sapling must be 
loaded with the fruit of the tree of three- 
score years. Alas ! trees planted and wa- 
tered by such expectations will never be 
more tnan dwarfs. Every young man 
ought to remember, that ne who would 
carry the ox, must every day shoulder 
the calf. That great man, Sir Isaac 
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Newton, who returned to his study, and 
finding that his little dog had turned over 
the table, and that the papers on which 
he had been engaged for years were 
burned up, yet calmly said, “ Diamond, 
you do not know the mischief you have 
done,” showed a soul truly great ; and 
its greatness, in this instance, consisted 
in his patience. Without a murmur, 
he sat down to do over the same great 
labour. He lived to complete it, and it 
was the admiration of the learned world. 
Yet how few have the patience thus to 
sitdown and labour, day by day, for years I 
It is neither a small nor an easy part of 
education to cultivate this trait of cha- 
racter. 

The student should learn to think and 
act for himself. True originality consists 
in doing things well, and doing them in 
your own way. A mind half-educated is 
generally imitating others. “ No man 
was ever great by imitation.” One great 
reason is, that it is so much easier to 
copy the defects and the objectionable 
parts of a great man’s character, than to 
imitate his excellences, that we gain only 
the former. Not a few waste their lives, 
and lose all discipline and improvement, 
by an insensible and unconscious habit of 
imitating others. Of the multitudes who 
imitated Johnson, was there one who had 
any thing more than his pompous, in- 
flated language ? They seemed to feel 
that they were wielding the club of Her- 
cules; but the club, in eyery instance, 
was hollow, and the blow resulted in no- 
thing but sound. Of the many who 
tried to follow in the wake of Byron, is 
there one who will live in song ? Not 
one. They could copy nothing but his 
measure and his wickedness ; borrowing 
his vileness without his genius. The 
lion himself is fast turning to corruption, 
but no honey will be found in the car- 
cass ; and as for his followers, the world 
has been relieved from their curse by their 
decaying before they could taint the mo- 
ral atmosphere. It is vastly more easy 
to imitate and borrow, both matter and 
manner, than to have them of your own. 
But set it down, that no imitator ever 
reached any thing like eminence. You 
must have a character of your own, and 
rules by which that character is regu- 
lated. Let it be remembered that we 
cannot copy greatness or goodness by any 
effort. We must acquire it by our own 
patience and diligence. 

Another object of study is, to form the 
judgment, so that the mind can not only 


investigate, but weigh and balance opi- 
nions and theories. Without this, you 
will never be able to decide what to read 
or what to throw aside ; what author to 
distrust, or what opinions to receive. 
Some of the most laborious men, and di- 
ligent readers, pass through life without 
accomplishing any thing desirable, for 
the want of what may be called a well- 
balanced judgment. The last theory 
which they hear is the true one, however 
deficient as to proof from facts ; the last 
book they read is the most wonderful, 
though it may be worthless ; the last ac- 
quaintance is the most valuable, because 
least is known about him. Hence mul- 
titudes of objects are pursued, which 
have no use in practical life ; and there 
is a laborious trifling which unfits the 
mind for any thing valuable. It leads to 
a wide field, which is barren and waste. 
“ I once saw a shepherd,” says an Italian 
author, “ who used to divert himself, in 
his solitudes, with tossing up eggs, and 
catching them again without breaking 
them ; in which he had arrived to so 
great a degree of perfection, that he 
would keep up four at a time for several 
minutes together, playing in the air, and 
falling into his hands by turns. I think 
I never saw greater severity than in this 
man’s face ; for, by his wonderful perse- 
verance and application, he had con- 
tracted the seriousness and gravity of a 
privy-counsellor; and I could not but 
reflect with myself, that the same assi- 
duity and attention, had they been rightly 
applied, might have made him a greater 
mathematician than Archimedes.” I have 
known a boy, and similar cases in principle 
are not rare, spend time enough in learn- 
ing to read with the book bottom up- 
wards, which he did with great fluency, 
to have made him acquainted with all the 
minutiae of the Latin grammar. This is 
not merely time wasted, but it is culti- 
vating a taste for out-of-the-way things 
and useless acquirements. It is no small 
part of education and of study, to know 
what you do, and what you do not, wish 
to know. 

If, by any thing I have said, an im- 
ression has been made that I do not 
eem it necessary for a man to be fami- 
liar with a wide circle of knowledge, in 
order to become known, influential, and 
useful, I trust such an impression will be 
corrected subsequently. What I wish to 
say here is, that the great object of the 
student is, to prepare his mind to use 
materials which may hereafter be 
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gathered, but not now to gather them. 
One of the most distinguished men of 
this age is said to be remarkable for this 
faculty, that, when he wants information 
on any subject, he seems to know, intui- 
tively, who and what shall be laid under 
immediate tribute. He does not pore 
over all that this or that man has written, 
but gets light from all quarters, and 
then, like the burning-glass, condenses 
and brings to a focus all the light and 
heat which are necessary to consume ob- 
stacles and objections. Such a habit is 
worth all the scraps of learning and in- 
formation which could be laid up in a 
mind, which knows of no use in know- 
ledge but the pleasure it affords while 
in the act of acquiring. 

The great instrument of affecting the 
world is the mind ; and no instrument is 
so decidedly and continually improved 
by exercise and use, as the mind. Many 
seem to feel as if it were not safe to put 
forth all their powers at one effort. You 
must reserve your strength for great oc- 
casions, just as you would use your horse, 
moderately and carefully on common oc- 
casions, but give him the spur on occa- 
sions of great emergency. This might 
be well, were the mind, in any respect, 
like the bones and muscles of the horse. 
Some, when they are contriving to see 
how little mental effort will answer, and 
how far and wide a few feeble thoughts 
may be spread, seem more like students 
than at any other time, as if it were dan- 
gerous to task the mind too often, lest her 
stores be exhausted, or her faculties be- 
come weakened. The bow is to be only 
half bent, lest it be overstrained, and lose 
its power. But you need have no such 
fears. You may call upon your mind, 
to-day, for its highest efforts, and stretch 
it to the utmost in your power, and you 
have done yourself a kindness. The 
mind will be all the better for it. To- 
morrow you may do it again ; and each 
time it will answer more readily to your 
calls. Remember that real discipline of 
mind does not consist so much in now 
and then making a great effort, as in 
having the mind so trained that it will make 
constant efforts. If you would have the 
discipline any thing like perfect, it must 
be unremitted during the hours of study. 
The perfection of a disciplined mind is, 
not to be able, on some great contin- 
gency, to rouse up its faculties, and draw 
out a giant strength, but to have it always 
ready to produce a given and an equal 
quantity of results in a given and equal 


time. This was the glory of the mind of 
Sir Isaac Newton. He who trains his 
mind to go by impulses, and must wait 
for them, will accomplish but very little 
during his life. 

The study of human nature is a very 
important part of education. I know it 
is thought by some, nay, by many, that 
no one can understand men but those who 
are moving, and acting, and crowding 
among them. I grant that such a one is 
the only man who knows the forms and 
modes of doing business. But if the stu- 
dent has not, at the close of his academi- 
cal course, a deep and thorough insight 
into the nature of man, it is his own 
fault, or the fault of his instructors. 
Men in active life will judge very accu- 
rately as to the manner in which you 
may expect men to act in such and such 
circumstances ; but though, in these re- 
spects, their conclusions are accurate, yet 
they see not the motives of action, and 
look not so deeply into the soul, as the 
accurate student. Let a man in active 
life undertake to probe the conscience of 
an audience ; he may have this and that 
fact, but can he do it as effectually as he 
who has read human nature, and pon- 
dered over it, in all its recesses and wind- 
ings, in his study ? Few men ever lived 
who moved among men so little as Jona- 
than Edwards. But did he not under- 
stand human nature ? Can any one read 
his writings, and doubt, for a moment, 
that he knew most accurately what the 
nature of man is ? When such a mind 
pours out its strength upon the world, it 
does not make mistakes as to the princi- 
ples of action. He might mistake in 
purchasing a horse, or a coat, for he 
never attended to such small matters ; 
but a surgeon never dissected the body 
with more accuracy and skill than he 
does the soul of man. It is a tradition, 
that Edwards knew not his own cows ; 
but, in the world of active, driving, bar- 
gain-making men, you will never find 
one who understands human nature so 
well as he did. And not he alone ; but 
this is characteristic of all who are real 
students. They work upon the deep 
principles of human nature, those princi- 
ples which are altered neither by time, 
nor fashion, nor outward circumstances. 
This is one reason why an educated mind 
will often send the arrow through the 
heart, while the uneducated man only 
twangs his bow. He makes more noise, 

| but produces no execution. I doubt not 
| that many will smile at the idea, that the 
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hard student understands mankind; but 
you might as well smile at the philoso- 
pher, who, while he was managing the 
electricity in the thunder-cloud, could 
not tell what outward shapes the cloud 
might, in the mean time, assume, or 
whether it moved fast or slow. 

Self-knowledge is another important 
end of study. There are some men who 
have raised themselves to high stations, 
and maintained them, without a long 
course of mental discipline. But most are 
pedants, and self-conceited, unless they 
nave accurately and repeatedly measured 
themselves by others. It is of great im- 
portance that you know what you cannot 
do, as well as what you can do. By con- 
tact with other minds, not merely do you 
sharpen the intellect, and add a keenness 
to the mind, but you strengthen it, 
and you learn also to be modest in 
regard to your own powers. You will 
see many with intellects of a high order, 
and with attainments far beyond any 
thing which you have dared call your 
own. There must be some radical defect 
in that man's nature, who can be associ- 
ated in study, for years, with those who 
are severe students, and, at the end of 
the period, feel that he is a very wise or a 
very great man. He has then but just 
stepped upon the threshold of learning, 
ana but just looked out upon that field of 
knowledge and improvement, which is as 
boundless as the creation of God. The 
mouse, which thought his chest was all 
the world, was astonished, when he stood 
upon the dll, and looked out, to see what 
a great world lay beyond him. But what 
is the reason why a man must know him- 
self exactly? What if he does over- 
estimate himself ? I answer — if he pre- 
sents a draft greater than his deposits, it 
will certainly be protested. There is so 
much vanity in the heart of every man, 
that he will not allow any one to claim 
more than his merits absolutely compel 
him to allow ; so that, if you place your- 
self on the list of those who over-estimate 
their own attainments or worth, you in- 
jure your usefulness, and destroy your 
happiness. The modest man may, and 
will, draw vastly more upon the sym- 
pathy and good-will of mankind, than the 
forward man, with the same attainments, 
will be allowed to do. Modesty, to rest 
upon any fixed, stable foundation, must 
rest upon an accurate knowledge of your- 
self. This will be the result of study. 
A philosopher, whose fame was filling 
all Europe, was so modest and retiring, 


that his good landlady, one day, mourned 
over him, and lamented that “ the poor 
soul could never make any thing more 
than a philosopher after all !” 

We are in too great danger of neglect- 
ing the memory. It is too valuable to be 
neglected, for by it wonders are some- 
times accomplished. He who has a me- 
mory that can seize with an iron grasp, 
and retain what he reads, the ideas, 
simply, without the language, and judg- 
ment to compare and balance, will scarcely 
fail of being distinguished. Many are 
afraid of strengthening the memory, lest 
it* should destroy their inducement and 
power to originate ideas — lest the light 
should be altogether borrowed light, 'file 
danger does not seem to me to be very 
great ; especially since it may be observed, 
that those who are so fearful of employ- 
ing this faculty are by no means to fee 
envied for their originality. Why has 
that mass of thought, observation, and 
experience, which is embodied in books, 
by the multitudes of minds which have 
gone before us, been gathered, if not, 
that we may use it, and stand on high 
ground, and push our way still farther 
into the boundaries and regions of know- 
ledge ? Besides, in a world so dark as 
ours, it is delightful to see a planet rising 
before us, even though she sheds no light 
but borrowed. And, after all, the exact 
amount of original thought which passes 
through any one mind, is probably much 
less than is frequently imagined. Who 
does not know what a delightful fresh- 
ness there is in the reading of a youth ! 
The world is new to him. He treads on 
ground new and enchanting. I have 
frequently heard men, in maturer years, 
wish that they could now sit down and 
find the same freshness in a book, which 
they did when young. Why do they 
not ? Because a new book, now, is not 
new. They have seen the same ideas, or 
the shades of them, many times before ; 
and every book takes away from the ori- 
ginality of that which is to follow it. If, 
then, mere is not so much of originality 
in men and in books as you at first sup- 
pose, it follows, that memory is the 
grand instrument of conveying know- 
ledge from one man to another. Its cul- 
tivation is of the highest importance. I 
mention it here, not now to direct how 
to cultivate it, but to state its immense 
value. 

You will see, from what I have said, 
that the object of study is to discipline 
the mind in all its parts; to show it 
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“there is no comfort here.” 


where to find tools, and how to use them. 
The exact amount of knowledge at any 
one time in the mind of the student, is 
not, and need not be, great. Like a 
good pump, you could soon exhaust it, 
were it not that it reaches an inexhausti- 
ble well beneath, and has all the appa- 
ratus for filling itself as fast as emptied. 
If the knowledge which is now possessed 
shall evaporate, it will, like the vapours 
which rise from the ocean, again return 
to the diligent student, by some other 
channels. — Rev. John Todd. 


“THERE IS NO COMFORT HERE!” 

One summer’s evening I walked out 
to taste the balmy sweetness that de- 
parting day sheds upon the fragrant 
earth, and, as my eye wandered over the 
scented hay-fields, hedges gay with the 
luxuriant wild roses and honeysuckles, 
cottage gardens, bright and blooming with 
variegated charms, and blushing among 
the glittering beams of the setting sun ; 
rich meadows, dotted with the fleecy 
tribes; dark groves, and closing hills, 
whose heads were hid in purple clouds ; 
and all around me breathing beauty, fra- 
grance, peace, and love, — the much ad- 
mired lines of Milton came to my re- 
membrance : 

“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair : thyself how wondrous then !” 

Just then an aged woman crossed my 
path ; she was leaning upon the arm of 
her daughter. Having a slight acquaint- 
ance, I stopped to inquire after her health. 
She gave me a long history of her in- 
creasing infirmities and diseases, which I 
at length interrupted, by some observa- 
tion on the goodness of the Lord, in so 
gradually and tenderly taking down her 
earthly tabernacle ; and the bright pros- 
pect the Christian has beyond the grave. 

“ Ah,” she replied in a peevish tone, 
“ that is all I nave to look to; I am 
weary of this world, it is full of misery, 
there is nothing worth living for here, 
there is no comfort here.” 

I was deeply grieved to hear her 
speak thus, and while I paused, ponder- 
ing what to say, I raised my eyes to the 
heaven above us: the firmament was 
glowing with the crimson radiance of the 
departing sun ; a gentle breeze just fanned 
the leaves of the magnificent chestnut- 
tree under which we were standing, and 
bore upon its wing the honied perfume of 


the blossomed bean-field that lay before 
us. I laid my hand upon her shrivelled 
arm, upon which hung a little basket of 
ripe strawberries, and said, pointing to the 
lovely scene around us, “ How can you 
say there is no comfort here ! Very dif-' 
ferent were the feelings and language of 
the psalmist, who exclaims in pious gra- 
titude, ‘ The earth is full of the goodness 
of the Lord.* ” She coughed, and saying 
something about evening damp and rheu- 
matism, wished me good-bye, and walked 
on. 

This little incident gave rise to re- 
flections on the unwearied patience and 
goodness of God, and the base ingrati- 
tude and unthankfulness of man. Do 
we not frequently hear similar expres- 
sions from the lips of professing Chris- 
tians ? Does not this argue a most care- 
less and criminal disregard of the Divine 
bounties? or, the vilest ingratitude to- 
wards the magnificent Benefactor of an 
apostate world, “Who giveth us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness?” 

The seasons, as they roll, pour out new 
comforts on our life ; the young spring, 
dressed with freshest verdure, and crowned 
with infant buds and blossoms, lifts her 
smiling face ; and hill and dale, grove 
and meadow, rock and river, ring with a 
thousand melodies. In that fair season 
can we say, “ There is no comfort here ?” 
Then comes joyous summer, spreading 
her flowery carpet, and scattering roses 
on our path. Can we walk among her 
safflrr hedge-rows, enamelled banks, and 
fhntnil fields ; listen to the happy hum of 
bees, and glad song of birds, and say, 
“ There is no comfort here ?” And when 
autumn crowns the year with plenty, 
pouring out, with lavish hand, the abund- 
ance of her richest stores, and the orchard 
bends beneath the delicious burden ; see 
the ripe corn-fields waving the glad har- 
vest, and courting the reapers’ hand; 
behold the meadows and gently swelling 
hills covered with flocks and herds, ana 
can we say, “ There is no comfort here ?” 

Oh, let the murmuring lip of discon- 
tent be mute; or, rather, Burst out in 
songs of praise: join with David, and 
say, “Thou coverest the year with thy 
goodness, and thy paths drop fatness ; they 
drop upon the pastures of the wilderness, 
and the little hills rejoice on every side ; 
the pastures are clothed with flocks, the 
valleys are covered over with corn ; they 
shout for joy, they also sing,” Psalm lx v. 

Then, consider, for whom does the 
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“there is no 

teeming earth yield her unfailing stores ? 
for whom is the rich banquet spread ? 
for whom does the odorous garden glow ? 
for man, for ungrateful man, for apostate 
man ! ! O you who are called by the 
name of the Lord; you, his servants, 
look not upon his bounties with careless 
eyes and tnankless hearts ; gaze not with 
brute unconscious look upon your sun- 
gladdened path, but let your hearts swell 
high with gratitude, and tune your lips to 
praise : and in the words of inspiration 
shout, “ The earth, O Lord, is full of 
thy riches.” 

But you will perhaps be ready to say, 
Is not this rather out of season in the 
month of January ? No, even in win- 
ter the goodness and mercy of the 
Lord still follow us, and cheer the 
dark and dreary days: have you never 
encountered with firm and braced nerves 
the northern blast, and felt your frame 
glowing with renewed strength as you trod 
upon the crisped and glittering snow ? 
or, when the storm has howled round 
your dwelling, and beat against the closed 
shutters, have you never sat by the cheer- 
ful fire, amidst the smiles of dear rela- 
tions, clasping the hand of brother, or of 
friend more dear ; laughing at the merry 
gambols of tiny children, frolicking on the 
hearth beside you ? Is there no comfort 
there ? It matters not whether we taste 
these blessings in the clean sanded cot- 
tage or the carpeted parlour ; were 
our minds in a right frame, we should 
behold with wondering gratitude the 
countless mercies by which we are sur- 
rounded. Does my reader say, “ Not the 
poor , their comforts are few indeed ?” 
Nay; *tis true they have many hard- 
ships, cares, and struggles; and have 
strong claims upon the compassion, 
sympathy, and assistance of those whom 
tne Almighty has been pleased to 
place in more favourable circumstances : 
out let not the poor say they have no 
comforts, for God’s best and chiefest 
blessings are bestowed upon rich and poor 
without distinction ; the air we breathe is 
free to all ; all drink in alike the pure in- 
vigorating breeze ; the soft south wind that 
lifts the monarch’splume, still more sweetly 
fans the peasant’s dusty brow ; the sun 
that gilds the splendid palace, shines with 
beam as bright upon the white-washed 
cottage. And have not the poorest in 
this land as much benefit ana refresh- 
ment from the pure gushing spring and 
winding river, as the rich ? Then, sleep, 
that most merciful provision for the res- 


COMFORT HERE.” 

toration of exhausted nature, who enjoys 
it so much as the labouring classes? 
Sweet balmy sleep, she often flies the 
silken couch, to nestle with downy wing 
upon the hard pallet of the weary pea- 
sant. 

Even in the crowded city, the poor 
have many comforts as well as in the 
rural village. Some discontented spirit 
may, perhaps, read this, and cry out, “I 
should like to know where they are to be 
found.” Suffer me to point out a few, 
and to remark, that if the gin-shop and 
the ale-house were forsaken, if drunken- 
ness, idleness, and gossiping, were ex- 
changed for sobriety, industry, and clean- 
liness, such comforts would be greatly 
increased. Is it no comfort when you, or 
any of your family are ill, that you can 
have a dispensary note, and be attended 
and receive all your medicine free of all 
expense ? is it no comfort that you can 
have your children educated for the trifling 
sum of a penny or twopence per week ? 
But yours, perhaps, are employed all 
the week at tne factory : well, is it not a 
comfortable thing that schools are opened 
on the sabbath, where you can send them 
free of expense, to be instructed, not only 
in reading, but in the way of salvation r 
Is it no comfort that there are clothing 
societies, charitable societies, lying-in 
societies, friendly societies, where your 
wants are attended to? Xs it no com- 
fort to have been born in a civilized 
land ? nay, more, in a Christian country ; 
in Christian England ? where the poorest 
may sit under his own vine and his fig- 
tree, none daring to make him afraid; 
where the richest, and the most power- 
ful, cannot dare to cross the poor man’s 
threshold to molest his peace? the pro- 
tecting arm of the law is stretched out 
to shelter and defend the meanest as 
well as the noblest. Is it no comfort to 
live in a land where the glad tidings of 
salvation are proclaimed almost at your 
very doors? where sabbath after sab- 
bath, the house of God is opened wide ; 
and the poorest, the meanest, the most 
wretched, may freely enter, and listen to 
the gracious invitations of Divine love and 
compassion, “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest ?” Is it no comfort to have the 
word of God in our own houses ? Now 
the poorest may, for a small sum, and 
that collected by weekly pennies, at their 
own habitation, possess this invaluable 
treasure, where tne destitute may learn 
how to obtain imperishable riches ; “an 
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inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away.” 

Whenever you feel the risings of a 
discontented, murmuring, and peevish 
spirit, look round upon the mercies that 
encompass you; seriously consider the 
numerous comforts that your heavenly 
Father daily pours into your earthly cup. 
Sin, indeed, mingles much of grief, and 
pain, and sorrow among them ; but look 
at the gifts of his love, count them if you 
can ; are they less than you deserve ? I 
have read somewhere of a poor woman, 
who felt so much her own unworthiness, 
and the undeserved goodness of God, 
that she exclaimed, “Everything is a 
mercy out of hell !” “ Oh, that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of 
men : and let them sacrifice the sacrifices 
of thanksgiving, and declare his works 
with rejoicing.” Psalm cvii. 


SPACE, TIME, AND MATTER. 

Space. — All matter is said to e^ist in 
space, and although it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to give a definition of that idea, 
we shall attempt to communicate to our 
readers a few hints on the subject. We 
have all an idea of length ; thus when 
we say that a body is a foot distance, and 
that a place is a mile in a direct line from 
another place, we at once perceive by 
comparison their relative positions. We 
have also the idea of the distance of a 
star, how immense soever it may be, and 
although this is the extreme distance at 
which matter acts upon our senses, yet 
we may imagine another star as far be- 
yond that, as it is beyond us. In the 
same manner we have a conception of 
surface, as the superficies of a table or a 
country ; and we can imagine a surface 
indefinitely more extended than any with 
which we are acquainted. We have also 
a notion of volume, as of the mass of a 
mountain, or of a world. But imagine 
either of these bodies to be hollow, and 
the interior to be a complete vacuum, it 
is evident that it may be filled, though it 
is now absolute vacuity. But instead of 
confining the mind to a conception of the 
volume of a world, imagine the volume 
of a universe ; or take the greatest vo- 
lume of which the mind can conceive, 
and multiply that infinitely, and such 
being a vacuum is space — indefinite as to 
our conceptions, it can only be described 
as infinite vacuity. 


Time. — The idea of time seems to be 
entirely dependent on the perception of 
succession, and exists independent of 
matter, being a purely mental perception 
of one idea after another. If we imagine 
all natural objects to be at rest, we have 
no method of measuring time, although 
the idea of succession, and consequently 
of time, is still present to our minds; 
for we are conscious, even when shut out 
from all exterior objects, that one thought 
follows after another. But if we are re- 
moved from this state of individuality, 
and placed in a situation where we are 
surrounded by moving material objects, 
such as the flowing sea, the rising and 
setting sun, and the planetary bodies, we 
shall obtain a notion of the division of 
time ; but still the idea of time is not in 
any degree more distinct, for we only 
obtain it from different sources : in one 
instance we derive the idea from a suc- 
cession of thought, and in the other from 
a succession of material objects. 

Matter. — Having obtained an idea of 
space, there will be little difficulty in as- 
sociating with it the existence of matter. 
We have supposed space to be an idea of 
infinite extension or volume ; but let any 
portion of space have impenetrability, 
and such is matter. By impenetrability, 
we mean the property of occupying any 
part of space to the exclusion of the same 
property. If we could imagine a sub- 
stance to be destitute of impenetrability, 
then any other substance might pass 
through it without dividing it or displac- 
ing any of its particles. We should not 
therefore give a very erroneous definition 
of matter, if we were to say that it is im- 
penetrability. But there are many appa- 
rent contradictions to this statement, one 
of which, as likely to strike the mind of 
a student, we wul mention. It is well 
known to chemists, that there are some 
substances which, when chemically united, 
have a less volume than the sum of the 
two; this is the case with ' alcohol and 
water. If we take a Florence flask, or 
long glass tube, and after filling it with 
water, take away a certain measure of 
that liquid, and add an equal measure of 
alcohol, the volume of fluid contained in 
the vessel will be considerably less than 
in the first instance. But this does not 
arise from the penetrability of the sub- 
stances, hut is the consequence of the 
formation of a new substance, whose mo- 
lecules approach nearer to each other 
than the molecules of either the liquids 
of which it is composed. This explana- 
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tion will appear the more certain, from 
the fact, that there are other substances 
which, when united, produce a compound 
of greater volume than either of them 
separately. 

We are made acquainted with, or be- 
come conscious of, the presence of mat- 
ter, through the medium of our senses. By 
the sight and touch we judge of size and 
figure, and sometimes we are able to form 
tolerably accurate notions by the ear. 
The eye is the most universal organ, be- 
cause we are able by its aid to determine 
size and figure at a distance; but the 
touch is often very acute, and particu- 
larly so in those individuals who have lost 
the organ of sight. The sensation of 
feeling or touch is diffused over the whole 
human body, but the exterior is more 
acute than the interior. The hand is the 
true organ of touch, and by that we may 
determine magnitude and figure. 

“ Matter,” says Sir Isaac Newton, 
“ seems to consist of hard, impenetrable, 
and indivisible atoms. These atoms are 
supposed to be entirely free of each other, 
and they are also in themselves indivisi- 
ble and indestructible, though they may 
easily be separated from their combina- 
tions by chemical processes.” But mat- 
ter is not in this state in any of the forms 
in which it is presented to our examina- 
tion, being always susceptible of division. 
But at the same time it must be remem- 
bered, that the idea of greatness or 
smallness has nothing to do with our idea 
of an atom ; for we may imagine one as 
large as a mountain, or imperceptible to 
the senses; we may also imagine it to 
be round, square, or any other shape. 

It may be proved by geometry that 
any extension is capable of division, but 
it is proved by many experiments in che- 
mistry, that matter consists of atoms 
which are in themselves perfect, and yet 
incapable of division. We must, how- 
ever, admit that we are greatly ignorant 
of the ultimate constitution of matter; 
for although we may gather some facts, 
in relation to it, from the phenomena 
which have been observed in scientific 
inquiries, yet the subject is beyond the 
researches of the human mind, and it is 
easier to determine what is not the ulti- 
mate condition of matter, than to prove 
what it is. 


THE NEWSPAPER. 

In a small country town on the banks 


of the Thames, lived an industrious young 
couple, named Barnes. Both Barnes and 
his wife in their youth had saved a little 
money, which set them up in business in 
a small snug way. Their stock in trade 
at first consisted of a strong cart and 
horse, a few boat loads of coals, and a 
few wagon loads of wood. They rented, 
at a low rate, and for a long lease, a cot- 
tage, garden, yard, and several sheds. It 
was in a shabby state when they took it, 
but having plenty of room, it suited their 
purpose ; and being cheap, they resolved 
to do a little from time to time, as their 
circumstances would admit, to make it 
comfortable. 

When the cottage was tidily brushed 
up, and very neatly furnished, a few 
pounds remained in hand with which to 
carry on business, which consisted in 
making up fagots, selling coals and fagots, 
and collecting ashes for manure. Barnes 
worked early and late; his wife, too, 
lent a hand, minding the yard when her 
husband was out with the cart, and still 
carrying on her own business, that of 
clear-starching and calendering bed-fur- 
niture; and as both were frugal and 
thrifty, they were justly looked upon as 
one of the most flourishing young couples 
in the town. 

In the day-time they were always to 
be found at their business, and in the 
evening it was Barnes’s practice, when 
he had attended to his horse, and shut up 
his yard-gates, to clean himself, and read 
to his wife as she sat at her needle-work, 
or perhaps was finishing up some ironing. 
Their library consisted of a family Bible, 
a History of England, an old volume of 
Church History, giving an account of the 
sufferings of good men in persecuting 
times, Hr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 
and a few other popular religious trea- 
tises , all of which bore evident marks of 
being carefully preserved, and constantly 
used. A County Journal, borrowed when 
nearly a week old of their neighbour a* 
the tan-yard, generally occupied part of 
one evening. They did not trouble them- 
selves much with political debates; but 
the most interesting part of the paper 
w'as that which detailed the marriages, 
deaths, and accidents, in their own neigh- 
bourhood, together with extraordinary 
hail storms, wonderful escapes, nonde- 
script fishes, and other marvellous articles 
from America. It always formed part of 
the Saturday’s clearing to return this 
paper. 

It augured well both for the principles 
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and the prosperity of this couple, that all 
signs of work both indoors and out, were 
cleared away at an early hour on Satur- 
day evening; and that on the Lord’s 
day, the gates were never opened except 
for a few minutes, morning and evening, 
to feed the horse, and not at all when the 
horse was turned out to graze. 

Barnes and his wife were regular at- 
tendants at the house of God, and the 
intervals of worship were employed in a 
manner suitable to the day ; at first, in 
such a way as they considered most for 
their own mutual comfort and edification ; 
and when in course of time, a family 
came on, with a conscientious regard to 
the welfare of their children, and a ser- 
vant girl, whose assistance was rendered 
necessary by increase of business, and 
attainable by increasing prosperity. 

About three years after their marriage, 
the united savings of Barnes and his wife 
proved sufficient to purchase a boat or 
small barge, which was a great advantage 
in the way of business, and enabled 
Barnes to bring down his coals at less 
expense, and also to make something by 
the conveyance of goods for other per- 
sons. 

He now found it necessary to engage 
the assistance of a man in his business ; 
and having himself laid aside his round 
frock, he was no longer spoken of among 
bis fellow-townsmen as “ Joe Barnes,” 
but as *‘ Mr. Barnes, the coal-dealer and 
barge-master.” 

Things went on in this prosperous 
way for several years ; but ruin can 
creep in at a very small chink, and a 
small leak will sink a great ship. So it 
is, that Barnes is at this time a ruined 
man in the county jail ; his goods seized 
by the landlord for rent, his two barges, 
carts, wagon, team of horses, and stock 
in trade, sold for the benefit of his 
creditors, and his poor wife struggling 
hard by carrying on her old business, 
without any of her former conveniences, to 
get a morsel of food for her half-starved 
family. 

It may be worth while to trace back a 
few years of poor Barnes’s history : — 

Barnes’s house being situated at the 
extremity of the town, one of his cus- 
tomers, a gentleman residing a few miles 
out of town, requested permission to 
have his letters, newspapers, and parcels, 
left there until called for by his servant. 
This accommodation was readily granted, 
and as the newspapers sometimes lay 
there for hours, it was often a temptation 


to snatch a peep at the London news ; 
and many a five minutes was thus spent, 
which could not be gathered up again in 
the course of the day. Mrs. Barnes was 
the first to observe that mischief was 
creeping in ; and, to her honour be it 
spoken, she was the first to break it off. 
Eight o’clock was the hour at which the 
family assembled for prayer and break- 
fast. It had always been Mrs. Barnes’s 
ractice, before she kept a girl, to have 
er breakfast things cleaned up, and her- 
self settled at her regular work, when 
the clock struck nine. But the post com- 
ing in at eight, the newspaper was laid 
on the breakfast-table, and the meal got 
along more slowly ; and her husband sat 
sipping his last cup of coffee when, per- 
haps, two or three people were waiting 
in the yard to be served; and when, 
tired of hearing the bell ring, he at last 
flung down the paper, and ran off to his 
business, she was tempted to take it up. 
Presently the clock striking ten would 
startle her, and she would be in a bustle 
all day, and yet behindhand at night. 
Then she observed that there was not 
merely a loss of time sustained, but also 
a loss of temper. Both herself and her 
husband felt occasional irritations for 
which they could not account, but on 
close investigation it was traced to this 
one circumstance, that the newspaper set 
aside that regularity and order, on which 
domestic comfort and harmony so much 
depended. Convinced of the source of 
the mischief, Mrs. Barnes affectionately 
expostulated with her husband, and they 
resolved to correct it. The newspaper 
was not to be opened, unless, as it some- 
times happened, it was not sent for till 
evening ; tnen Barnes would treat himself 
for a few minutes after dinner. This 
was found a great improvement. Again 
the breakfast conversation turned on the 
portion of Scripture that had been read, 
or on some other profitable subject. 
Again the little children were encouraged 
to repeat their hymn and verse of Scrip- 
ture, and business proceeded without in- 
terruption. Still at dinner-time the paper 
was sure to be inquired for, and if it was 
gone, a feeling of disappointment and 
irritation was excited; if otherwise, it 
occupied a quarter or half an hpur which 
could ill be spared from business ; and 
occasioned the taking an extra glass of 
beer, perhaps a pipe. It was the begin- 
ning of an idle and pernicious habit. 
This, however, was broken through by 
the discovery that the man employed on 
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the yard was not honest ; and that the 
smell of master’s pipe, had been the 
signal for him .to convey home a bundle 
of wood, or a basket of coals. The man 
was discharged from the premises, and 
the master, convinced that his eye was 
essential to his prosperity, laid aside the 
habit of staying in-doors at meals longer 
than was necessary. It was agreed that 
they were far better off when they knew 
nothing more of news than what they 
gathered from the County Chronicle ; 
and that in future the papers intrusted to 
their care should not even be looked at. 
For a considerable time this course was 
pursued; but on occasion of some public 
rumour, the temptation was too great to 
be resisted, just to look at the London 
paper, to see whether there was any truth 
in it. 

From that time again the newspaper 
became the breakfast-table companion ; 
and so much time was consumed on its 
engrossing details, that family worship 
was, on several occasions, set aside, or 
performed amidst so many interruptions, 
as to do away the enjoyment and profit of 
the exercise. This was a matter of real 
grief to Mrs. Barnes. She saw in it the 
beginning of ruin. “How,” thought 
she, “ can we expect the blessing of God 
to rest with us if we cease to implore it ? 
Besides, what importance are our chil- 
dren and servant likely to attach to the 
service, if they see that it can be dis- 
pensed with for the idle gratification of 
reading a newspaper ?” She endeavoured 
to prevent a repetition of the neglect by 
suppressing the newspaper till after 
prayer ; but, alas ! the eager wandering 
mind discovered itself, in the coldness 
and hastiness of the exercise : and as the 
sabbath may be profaned even in the 
sanctuary, by the inward wish, “ When 
will it be over, that we may return to our 
worldly pursuits,” so may prayer be nulli- 
fied, or rendered an abomination, by the 
eager haste and indifference with which 
it is despatched, to make way for some 
more congenial pursuit. 

Hitherto the sabbath morning had 
been preserved from encroachment. Al- 
though a country paper, professedly pub- 
lished on monday morning, was regularly 
brought round every Sunday morning, 
(shame to the proprietors !) it had always 
been laid asiae untouched. But there 
bad been a fire a few miles off, said to be 
the work of an incendiary, and every one 
was anxious to know the particulars, 
which the weekly journal would, no 


doubt, contain ; and Barnes persuaded 
himself, that there could be no very 
great sin in gratifying his curiosity for 
once. After a considerable struggle be- 
tween conscience, his inclination, and 
shame, he watched his wife go up-stairs, 
to dress the children for going out, and 
then stole a hurried glance, and replaced 
the paper unperceived. But his mind 
was unhinged for the services of the day. 
At dinner-time, when his wife endea- 
voured to turn the conversation to the 
instructions of the sanctuary, he disco- 
vered a total disinclination to the sub- 
ject, and was obliged to apologize for his 
own inattention, by accusing the minis- 
ter of unusual dulness and insipidity. 
Once or twice, when the fire was alluded 
to, he was on the point of disclosing his 
further knowledge of particulars ; but 
stopped short in confusion, lest he should 
betray the source of his information. 

The following sabbath, though no fire 
had occurred, the desire to look at the 

E returned, and was indulged. He 
his little boy and girl singing, 

“ I’ll leave my sports to read and pray, 

And so prepare for heaven : 

Oh, may I love this blessed day, 

The best of all the seven !” 

and conscience flashed in his face, “ Shall 
my children forego their play, and shall 
not I forego my newspaper r Is this a 
fit preparation for the sanctuary ? or the 
| way in which I can expect to hear with 
: interest and profit?” But the struggle of 
conscience was becoming more and more 
j feeble. It rebuked, indeed, but it did not 
j restrain. After having several times se- 
■ cretly sought the guilty indulgence, he 
was surprised with the paper in his hand, 
by one of his children ; who exclaimed, 
with surprise, “ Oh, father, it is not 
1 newspaper- day !” and then ran to its 
mother, saying, “ Father has forgotten 
| that it is Sunday ! he is reading the news- 


paper ! 


Alas ! it soon ceased to be a 


matter of surprise ; for in spite of all 
remonstrance and entreaty on the part of 
| his wife, to read the newspaper was 
Barnes’s regular employment from break- 
! fast time to the time of public worship. 

! Such a practice could not long be kept 
1 a secret from the family. Time will 
■ prove the effect produced on the chil- 
dren by such an example on the part of 
one parent, in counteracting the instruc- 
‘ tions of both. Indulgence of sin of any 
! kind soon eats out the vitals of religion, 

1 and brings it into a decaying, languishing 
state, if, indeed, it ever had an existence; 
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nor will the mere appearance of attention 
to it be long preserved. The declension 
will, in all probability, soon be visible to 
others. Indeed, such is the natural ten- 
dency of evil constantly to accelerate its 
progress, like that of a ball descending a 
steep declivity, that he who begins with 
one seemingly small sinful indulgence, 
will almost infallibly proceed to another 
and another, until he makes shipwreck of 
faith and of a good conscience. The 
transition was easy from being a news- 
paper reader, to becoming a talker on 
politics ; and from being a Sunday reader 
of newspapers, to reading Sunday news- 
papers; It is quite immaterial which 
side they take in politics , but all Sunday 
newspapers take one side in principles, 
and impart it to their readers, namely, 
disregard or contempt of the laws of 
God, and all sacred things : they teach 
impiety and immorality. Political de- 
bates lead to the public-house ; to habits 
of intemperance ; to the society of the 
profligate , to forsaking the duties and 
delights of home ; to a neglect of busi- 
ness ; to habitual violations of the sab- 
bath ; and to ruin of every kind and 
degree. 

It was thus with the once steady, in- 
dustrious, respectable, and prosperous 
Joe Barnes. Oh, could he now recall 
the days, when, in his round frock, he 
has wiped and cleaned his own horse, 
carried out his own goods, cleaned his 
own yard, and then sat down in his own 
house in quiet comfort, to improve the 
evening with his wife and family ; when 
he esteemed the sabbath a delight, holy 
of the Lord and honourable, and when 
the word of God was the law of his 
house ! But now, gradually casting off 
every religious observance and restraint, 
and forsaking every habit of order, de- 
cency, and virtue, he has sunk from the 
respectable tradesman, to the sabbath- 
breaking, tippling, wrangling, low poli- 
tician ; business has been neglected, till 
it has entirely failed; and were it not 
for the exertions of a virtuous but bro- 
ken-hearted mother, his children, after 
having in infancy enjoyed every comfort, 
and the prospect of a good education and 
establishment in life, would now be re- 
duced to the parish workhouse. The 
injury inflicted on their young minds, 
and tne state of his own heart and con- 
science, and his prospects in the most 
important sense of all, may be better 
imagined than described. 

Whether or not he may yet be re- 


claimed, from his present depths of ti'ce 
and wretchedness and restored to the 
way of peace, time must unfold. We 
know that there is nothing too hard for the 
Lord, and though it would, indeed, be like 
the Ethiopian changing his skin, or the . 
leopard his spots, for one so long accus- 
tomed to evil to learn to do well, yet it is 
within the power of Divine grace to effect 
the change; and we dare not despair. 
But surely his example affords a warning 
to others, to watch against the first insi- 
dious beginnings of evil ; which are in- 
deed as the letting out of water. The 
only security is in leaving off temptation 
before it be meddled with. 

And let the reader ask himself, if he 
be satisfied with the form of godliness, 
without the power of it: this cannot 
preserve in the time of temptation, for 
it rests on man, and lays not hold on 
Divine grace, which alone can secure the 
soul. 

# 

“ ONLY THIS ONCE." 

I was quietly reading in a friend's 
study, when my attention was diverted 
from my book by hearing the voice of 
earnest entreaty. It was the youngest 
child, pleading with her father for the 
gratification of some childish indulgence, 
and long and loud were her petitions that 
her request might be granted. At length 
I heard, in a more significant tone than 
ever, “ Only this once, you know, papa, 
now; only this once!" Whether her 
desire was acceded to or not, I did not 
discover, but the words, “ Only this 
once" continued ringing in my ears long 
after I resumed my book, and I laid it 
down to meditate upon the ideas they 
suggested to my mind. 

“ Only this once." Who is there 
amongst us that has not heard this se- 
ducing voice, compelling conscience to 
still its rebukes after the commission of 
some known sin, the omission of some 
manifest duty ? “ We need not feel' so 
uncomfortable, it was not our general 
custom, indeed it was ‘ only this once,* 
surely it cannot be of so much conse- 
quence ; ” and thus sin is regarded as a 
little thing, pleasant to the eyes, and a 
thing to be desired, if not to make one 
wise, yet to yield a present delight, 
though that be but a passing enjoyment. 
In how many ways have we not been en- 
tangled by listening to this most specious 
form of temptation. For instance, have 
we not sometimes neglected prayer, and 
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silenced the inward upbraidings that arise, 
by saying to ourselves, “ Only this once ; 
it will not injure us this time, we can 
soon regain lost ground?” forgetting, as 
an old divine oijce quaintly said, “ That 
he who lets slip one day’s watch and 
prayer, may sleep at night in a sound 
skin, but not with a whole conscience.” 

“ Only this once." How many can 
trace their present misery, and others 
their final ruin, to having lent a willing 
ear to this subtle suggestion of the tempt- 
er. For example, did the hardened thief 
who expiated his crime at the gallows, 
think when he first began his career of 
iniquity as a child, by stealing the one 
halfpenny out of his mother’s pocket, as 
she lay asleep, did he think that it would 
be thus he should terminate his exist- 
ence ? May we not rather imagine, that 
when his conscience reproached him for 
his first offence, he quieted the up- 
braidings of the inward monitor by the 
plausible excuse, “It is only this once f" 
And though, of hundreds who have been 
led on to further sin by listening to this 
suggestion, but few may have gone on 
from step to step in such open transgres- 
sion as the unhappy culprit, yet to look 
at this in another point of view, how 
many falls has the believer had to mourn 
over, from having indulged * ‘ only this 
once" in some forbidden thing, and then, 
perhaps, he has wandered on from step 
to step, till he has been made to find 
that, “the backslider in heart shall be 
filled with his own ways.” It has been 
often remarked, that outward transgres- 
sion has its first beginning in inward de- 
clension. Prayer, confession of sin, or 
reading of the Scriptures, has been omitted 
at first with some little degree of com- 
punction ; but at length, by continuance, 
the sin occasions but little uneasiness, and 
unless God here interpose by bring- 
ing us back to himself, we may go on till 
we bring a disgrace upon the worthy 
name by which we are called. What 
then shall we do when we are first sensi- 
ble of a commencing lukewarmness in 
our course; when we experience less 
delight than formerly in the ways of 
God? Surely our cry should be with 
David of old, “ My soul cleaveth unto the 
dust ; quicken thou me according to thy 
word,” and He whose name is Gracious, 
will mercifully remember the word on 
which He has caused us to hope, by 
healing our backslidings, in “ turning 
away our eyes from beholding vanity,” 
and quickening us afresh in his ways. 


The end of the whole matter is, that we 
should abound more in watchfulness and 
prayer. O may God grant us to be more 
prayerfully watchful over our own hearts, 
that when the first temptation to evil 
arises here, we may resist the devil, know- 
ing assuredly, that he will flee from the 
“sword of the Spirit,” which is the 
word of God; and when the alluring 
“ Only this once" is presented to us, 
and would fain seduce us into transgres- 
sion, may we seek grace at once to subdue 
the wily suggestion, by saying, “How 
shall I do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God?” Q. H. Z. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHILDREN. 

[Notes of Remarks at the Sunday-school Monthly 

Meeting in Philadelphia, September 14 th.] 

It is our privilege to take charge of 
Christ’s little ones ; but have we consi- 
dered the truth that it is only the religion 
of Christ which takes a kindly notice of 
children ? Where there is no religion, 
there is no care of the infant soul. The 
atheist rears his offspring with as little 
regard for the immortal part as when he 
rears a brute. Deism and scepticism of 
all sorts, never condescend to little chil- 
dren, as such. Mohammedism has no 
provision for such ; in the peculiar sen- 
timent of mussulmans, it is probable they 
are overlooked or despised, as we well 
know their mothers to be. And then 
what shall we say of paganism, ancient 
or modern ? The old pagans of Syria 
and Canaan did indeed take notice of chil- 
dren, but it was to make them victims, 
and their little ones were made to pass 
through the fire to Moloch, and were 
embraced in his brazen arms, that they 
might thence fall into the flames. The 
polished gentiles of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, had no eye to the infant. History 
and mythology are silent as to any nur- 
ture or admonition of the babe. Of ex- 
isting paganism our knowledge is closer ; 
and we find our position sustained. The 
infant hindoo grows up — if indeed it 
escapes starvation or the Ganges — amidst 
scenes and ensigns of enormous vice. If 
Juggernaut notices children, it is to crush 
them beneath his wheels. Female infan- 
ticide is prevalent beyond computation. 
In China there are cities where, says 
Barrow, the carts go about before the 
dawn, to collect the abandoned little 
corpses of the previous night. 

It is only tne Bible that teaches the 
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worth of little children. And even in 
the Bible, on this, as on many other 
subjects, the light waxes brighter and 
brighter; the privilege and inheritance 
of children become larger and nobler, 
and the notice of them more tender, as 
we advance from patriarchal to apostolic 
times. Every where, the inspired system 
notices children ; but most of all in its 
latter glory, in the New Testament. I 
read that Moses directed the father to 
teach the son ; but do we ever read that 
Moses took young children in his arms 
and blessed them ? I read of babes no- 
ticed in the ancient law ; but do we ever 
read that Aaron, or David, or Elisha said, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me?” 
It is our blessed Redeemer who thus 
spake. It is his religion only which no- 
tices little children, as such. He was 
himself a child — he was born of a woman 
— and he is the Friend and Saviour of 
such. He took the little ones in his embrace 
— yes, he encircled them with those hands 
which, for them and for us, were soon to 
be nailed to the cross. He once took a 
babe, and made it the text of his dis- 
course on humility and concord. He 
taught that we must be like little chil- 
dren. He rebuked his disciples when 
they would have kept them away. He 
said, “ Of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” And as he walked before his cross 
to Calvary, he remembered children as 
such ; for he said to the bewailing women, 
“ Weep for yourselves, and for your 
children.” 

It would be easy to show that the 
epistolary parts of the Bible evince 
the same spirit. It has been ever since 
the spirit of the church. Though that 
particular form of juvenile discipline 
which subsists in the Sunday-school is of 
recent invention, yet the catechetical in- 
struction of children is as old as Christ’s 
church. To catechise does not mean, 
primarily, to teach by question and an- 
swer. Catechumens, in the early age, 
were those who were taught the elements, 
in a simple manner. And wherever there 
was a pastor there was a catechist. So 
far as the spirit of Christ dwelt in his 
church, there was notice taken of chil- 
dren. It was so in primitive times. It 
was so at the reformation ; and we find 
the reformers scarcely less anxious about 
schools and catechetical measures, than 
about translations, and liberty of speech 
or conscience. 

You, as teachers, are the catechists of 
our day ; not, it may be, under any for- 


mal appointment ; but yet such by actual 
labours. It is a good work — a work 
which is remarkably consonant with the 
spirit of the religion you profess. If it 
is a grand peculiarity of Christ’s religion 
that it notices children, as such, then, 
most plainly, should we notice children.' 
If any are too great in their own eyes to 
minister unto these. little ones, let such 
know, that they shall not want for Divine 
care ; for ‘ ‘ their angels” — whose angels ? 
the angels of these little ones — not the 
angels of the rich, the beautiful, or the 
refined only, in the arms of wealth and 
luxury, but of “these little ones,” whe- 
ther offspring of the Indian, the negro, 
or the miserable children of vice and 
penury in our squalid lanes and alleys — 
“their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father who is in neaven.” Though 
you be too proud to notice such, they are 
noticed. Though you cannot stoop to 
minister to them, they have the ministry 
of angels — “for are they not all minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister unto 
them which shall be heirs of salvation ?” 
— Sunday-school Journal. 

♦ 

THE DOCTRINES OF POPERY. 

Some time ago a letter was addressed 
to the Editor of The Weekly Visitor , 
from Dublin, written in coarse and abu- 
sive terms, reflecting upon the historical 
articles in some of the numbers for 1834, 
respecting the reformation in England. 
The writer also referred to some works 
written by advocates of the Church of 
Rome, which he recommended the editors 
to examine. The recommendation has 
been complied with, and the result has 
only confirmed what is usually felt by 
impartial readers of such works, that they 
contain much sophistry, and attempt to 
disguise the real state of the question, as 
to the differences between popery and 
the religion of the Bible. Stronger epi- 
thets might be used, if necessary. 

One of these works contained a very 
false view of the doctrinal differences in 
question, which our limits will not allow 
us to examine and expose in the manner 
the author deserves, and we much prefer 
giving the following extract from Sir 
Humphrey Lynde’s Via Tuta> a work 
published in 1630; consequently, not 
liable now to an imputation of having been 
written with a view to any of those pass- 
ing circumstances, which ought not to 
enter into religious discussions : — 
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“ Admit, that protestants should allow 
a possibility of salvation to all believing 
Christians, in the bosom of the roman 
church, (which never yet was granted,) 
what do our adversaries infer from hence ? 
Therefore, (say they,) It is the safer way 
to persist in that church, where bom 
sides agree, than where one part stands 
single in opinion by themselves. Now, 
surely, if mat be the safer way wherein 
differing parties agree both in one, I will 
join issue with them in this very point 
And if in this I make not good, that we 
are therefore in the safer way, because 
they agree in the principal points of con- 
troversy with our doctrine, I will recon- 
cile myself to the roman church; and 
creep upon all-fours to his holiness for a 
pardon. 

“ First then we say, there is a heaven 
and a helL It is true, say they; but 
ti\ere is a purgatory, there is a limbus 
infantum also. In the first part they join 
with us, in the latter they stand single bv 
themselves: and that is the safer way, 
where both sides agree. 

“ We say, we shall be saved by the 
merits and satisfaction of Christ Jesus. 
It is true, say they ; but there are like- 
wise merits of saints, and satisfactions of 
our own, helpful and necessary to salva- 
tion. In the first part they join with us, 
in the latter they stand single by them- 
selves : and that is the safer way, where 
both sides agree. 

“ We say, the sacrament of baptism, 
and the eucharist, are two proper sacra- 
ments instituted by Christ. It is true, say 
they ; but there are five more to be re- 
ceived as true and proper sacraments, 
de fide, for an article of belief. The first 
two they confess with us, in the latter five 
they stand single by themselves : and that 
is the safer way, where both sides 
agree. 

“ We say, that the images of Christ 
and his saints are ornaments and memo- 
rials of the absent, and may in some 
cases serve for history. It is true, say 
they ; but there is also worship and ve- 
neration due unto them. In the first part 
they agree with us, in the latter they 
stand single by themselves : and that is 
the safer way, where both sides agree. 

“ We say, with the Evangelist : ‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve,’ Matt. iv. It is 
true, say they ; but there be saints and 
angels also, that are to be invocated and 
adored. In the first part they join with 
us, in the latter they stand single by 


themselves: and that is the safer way, 
where both sides agree. 

“ We say, that Christ is the Mediator 
and Intercessor betwixt God and man. It 
is true, say they ; but the saints and angels 
are our intercessors and mediators also. 
In the first part they join with us, in the 
latter they stand single by themselves: 
and that is the safer way, where both 
sides agree. 

“ We say, that Christ is the Head and 
Monarch of the Church. It is true, say 
they ; but there is likewise another visi- 
ble head of the church, which is the 
Pope. In the first part they join with 
us, in the latter they stand single by 
themselves: and that is the safer way, 
where both sides agree. 

“ We say, that Peter had a primacy of 
order, that is, a firstship among the apos- 
tles. It is true, they say ; but withal he 
had a supremacy of power and jurisdic- 
tion. In the first place they join with us, 
in the latter they stand single by them- 
selves : and that is the safer way, where 
both sides agree. 

“ We say, there are two-and- twenty 
books of canonical Scripture. It is true, 
say they ; but there are other books also; 
as namely, Tobit, Judith, the Maccabees, 
&c., that are canonical. In the first part 
they approve all that we hold, in the 
latter they stand by themselves : and that 
is the safer way, where both sides agree. 

“ We say, Scripture is the rule of 
faith. It is true, say they ; but there are 
traditions likewise, and unwritten verities, 
that must be added to the Scriptures. In 
the first part they join with us, in the 
latter they stand single by themselves : 
and that is the safer way, where both 
sides agree. 

“ Lastly, We say, there are twelve ar- 
ticles of the creed, and this is the tenet 
and confession of all Christian churches. 
It is true, say they ; but there are twelve 
articles more, published bv Pope Pius the 
Fourth, to be received of catholics. In 
the first place they confess all that we 
hold, in the latter they stand single by 
themselves : and that is the safer way, 
by our adversaries’ confession, where 
both sides agree.” 

This admirable extract has been given 
by the Rev.T. H. Horne, inhis recent work 
on the commemoration of the Reforma- 
tion ; and, as the editor of the Eclectic 
Review well observes, “it is an admir- 
able specimen of the argumentum ad ho - 
minem , and turns the tables upon the 
papists most adroitly.” 
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[An ancient British fisherman in his canoe, or coracle.] 


THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

The origin of the first inhabitants of 
the British islands cannot be clearly as- 
certained ; it is not possible to say, with 
certainty, from which of the grandsons 
of Noah they were descended ; but it was 
probably from one of the sons of Ja- 
pheth. Sharon Turner, who is one of 
the latest as well as the best of our histo- 
rians, considers that Britain was first in- 
habited by some of the Kimmerian or 
Keltic tribes, who were among the ear- 
liest settlers in the western parts of Eu- 
rope. The Welsh undoubtedly are de- 
scended from the most ancient inhabitants 
*ef Britain, and they still call themselves 
Cymri , and the name of Cumberland is 
probably derived from the same source, 
though the inhabitants of that district 
may have been more mixed with others, 
and the original possessors have been 
more dispersed than the inhabitants of 
Wales. 

The Keltic tribes were generally em- 
ployed as shepherds or breeders of cattle. 
They occupied the greater part of the 
island, but it is probable that a few from 
other nations, as the Phenicians and Car- 
thaginians, visited the southern coasts, 
trading for tin, and settled in those parts. 
Thus some articles of use or luxury 
would be introduced into the island, and 
the tribes affected by this traffic would 
become more civilized than the others. 
The Phenicians were for a long time very 
careful not to mention the situation of 
the country from whence they obtained 
their tin. They are supposed to have 
kept the secret wholly to themselves for 
nearly 300 years; and Strabo relates, 
that, in one instance, the master of a 
Phenician vessel ran his ship on shore, 
and destroyed it, on finding that some 


Roman vessels were resolved to follow his 
course. To us it may appear very strange 
to be told, that the people of Italy did 
not know of such an island as Britain; 
but in those days the pilots of ships never 
willingly went out of sight of land, and 
the situation of countries was little known, 
except to their own inhabitants. 

We have no accounts of Britain, which 
can be at all depended upon, earlier than 
about a hundred years before Christ. At 
that time, its inhabitants were few in 
number compared with the present po- 
pulation ; and were wild, fierce, and un- 
civilized. A large part of the country 
was covered with woods ; one of these 
forests, called Anderida, extended above 
a hundred miles in length, in the south- 
ern part of England; and there were 
forests equally extensive in the midland 
districts. Other parts of the country 
were covered with marshes, continually 
overflowed by the rivers, whose course 
was hindered by various obstacles ; or were 
lakes, the waters of which could find no 
outlet. Such is the state of every country 
until it is regularly settled and cultivated. 
Even those districts which are most fer- 
tile produce but little under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

The greater part of the ancient Bri- 
tons wore their hair long, but had 
scarcely any clothing, except a few gar- 
ments made from the hides of beasts, 
and their skins were marked with many 
strange figures and devices, like the na- 
tives of some of the South Sea Islands. 
These figures were made by pricking the 
skin with an instrument having many 
sharp points, and then rubbing the places 
so punctured with the juice of a plant 
called woad, which stained a blue colour. 
The people fed chiefly on the milk and 
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flesh of their eattle. Many in the interior 
lived by hunting and fishing. For the 



[An ancient Briton of the interior, clad in a skin 
garment, as described by Cesar. — A fortress or 
rampart, in the back-ground.] 


latter employment they used small canoes 
hollowed out of a tr6e, or a wicker- 
frame, covered with skins, which they 
could carry upon their backs, from one 
piece of water to another: these were 
something like the coracles now used 
on the Severn and Wye: see the en- 
graving on page 24. In the southern 
parts, corn was more cultivated than in 
the other districts ; the earth being tilled, 
or rather scratched, with a rude plough ; 



[Ancient Plough and Mattock.] 

or dug with a mattock ; and there the in- 
habitants seem to have been partly clothed 
in coarse woollen garments, chequered 
with different colours, the art of manu- 
facturing which had probably been learned 
from the Belgic inhabitants of the con- 


tinent. The summer dwellings of the 
ruder tribes were mere huts, easily re- 
moved from place to place, and the 
houses in the regular towns were little 
better, being formed of the boughs of 
trees, interwoven and covered with clay ; 
the interior being an open space, used f>y 
the family in common, both by day and 
night. Some houses of a better ma- 
terial, being formed more exclusively 
of timber, appear to have existed among 
the tribes who had intercourse with Gaul, 
but it is likely that these were all of a 
conical form, the roof tapering to a point, 
with an aperture to let out the smoke, 
the fire being kindled in the centre, and 
the inhabitants sleeping round it on a bed 
of rushes, or in their garments. This is 
the usual form of habitations in the early 
stages of society. 

This method of constructing houses, 
seems to have caused the ancient Britons 
to excel in basket work. Even their 
boats were made of basket work, covered 
with hides, while the smaller and neater 
specimens of this work, in a variety of 
forms, were used for many purposes. 
We find, that several years after the in- 
vasion of these islands, by Julius Cesar, 
British baskets were very fashionable at 
Rome. That the Britons early possessed 
some of the conveniences of life, appears 
from coins of Cunobeline, struck in the 
island before the second invasion by the 
Romans, on which seats are represented, 
with four supporters, and the accommo- 
dation of a back. This circumstance may 
appear trifling, but it is a clear proof that 
the natives, in the south at least, had 
passed beyondr the first stages of savage 

The towns were generally placed on 
hills, and surrounded with woods, that 
they might more easily be defended from 
the sudden attacks of enemies, so fre- 
quent among nations in an uncivilized 
state. They were fortified with rude 
walls of trees piled upon each other, or 
banks of earth, with a ditch. Some of 
these embankments still remain. One, in 
Essex, is described as still, in many parts, 
high and bold, inclosing a space of about 
twelve acres, which formerly was in the 
very heart of Epping forest. Another, 
still more remarkable, exists on the Mal- 
vern hills. In some instances, the foun- 
dations of dwellings may be traced within 
them. 

At the period of which we are now 
speaking, the number of the inhabitants 
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of Britain, it is estimated, did not exceed 
a million, and, perhaps, it was still less. 
The names of about ninety of the towns 
are still preserved. The people were 
divided into about thirty tribes, con- 
tinually at war with each other, and, as 
Turner remarks, “it is probable that 
the present state and people of New 
Zealand exhibit, more nearly than any 
other, the condition of Britain when the 
Homans entered it.” 

In battle, they fought with much cou- 
rage, not only on foot, but also on horse- 
back, and from chariots, or rather carts, 
whose axles were armed with scythes, 
which they drove among their enemies, 
to disorder their ranks, and cut down all 
who opposed them. These advances in 
the art of warfare, would, however, be 
confined to the southern and more ci- 
vilized tribes. The horsemen are some- 
times represented naked, sometimes in a 
shaggy, rough clothing. 



[A mounted Warrior of the Southern tribes, from 
some representations on ancient coins.] 

There cannot be much said in favour of 
the moral conduct of the ancient Britons. 
Like other nations which followed pasto- 
ral life, their manners and habits were 
simple and contented, though they were 
not free from many wicked customs 
and practices; but some of the state- 
ments of Roman historians probably 
arose from their imperfect knowledge of 
the language and habits of the natives. 
The first visitors of a savage tribe usually 
receive wrong impressions, which are re- 
moved by those who follow. Their reli- 


f ion was decidedly of an evil character. 

t was fierce and gloomy, and certainly 
much connected with the worship of the 
Evil One. They thought that danger 


by offering human sacrifices. They fre- 
quently opened the bodies of these vic- 
tims, and pretended to be enabled to dis- 
cern future events by the appearances 
they beheld in the mangled corpse ; and in 
these horrid rites the priestesses took an 
active part. Sometimes large images of 
wicker-work were made, and filled with 
children, or even grown persons, who 
were then burned alive. Their idolatrous 
rites were performed in groves of oak 
trees ; and the mistletoe, a plant which 
grows on the branches of the oak, was 
considered as sacred. As the roots of this 
plant were not connected with the earth, 
they thought its origin must have been 
from heaven. When any of it was dis- 
covered, it was cut from the tree, and sa- 
crifices were offered, and numerous cere- 
monies observed. The mistletoe thus 
obtained, was supposed to have many 
virtues. 

The doctrines taught by their gloomy 
faith, enabled the Druids, who were the 
priests of the ancient Britons, to exercise 
considerable power over their country- 
men. They decided all matters of im- 
portance, and whoever ventured to dis- 
obey them, was forbidden to attend the 
sacrifices they offered. All such persons 
were considered impious and wicked, 
every body shunned tnem, and they were 
not suffered to enjoy any rights or ho- 
nours. This authority was enforced by a 
singular custom. Just as winter began, 
on a certain day, every family in Britain 
was compelled to extinguish their fires, 
and to pass the night in cold and dark- 
ness. On the day that followed, an offering 
was carried to the nearest Druid, and fire 
was procured from the consecrated altar. 
No evasion was allowed, and the mysterious 
beings by whom the Briton was taught to 
believe every object of creation was te- 
nanted, would, it was supposed, give in- 
formation of any act of disobedience to 
this idolatrous priesthood. There was 
one chief Druid who had full authority 
over all the others. 

The whole body of the priesthood had 
great privileges, and were divided into 
three classes ; — the Ouates,who sacrificed, 
and pretended to foretell events; the Bards, 
who were poets and musicians, apd pre- 
served what little historical knowledge 
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then existed ; and the Druids, who may be 



[An Ancient British Bard with his harp.] 

considered as the philosophers and theo- 
logians of the day. Their historical and 
philosophical knowledge was preserved in 
rude verses, amounting to many thousands, 
which were not written, although they 
possessed the use of letters, but which 
those who were admitted into the order 
were required to commit to memory. 
Their principles united a great many 
errors with a little truth. They taught 



[An Arch-Druid, with his sceptre, crowned with a 
garland of oak-leaves.] 


that souls never perished, but that at 


death theypassed out of one body to 
another. This doctrine is still believed 
in some parts of the east, and is called 
the transmigration of souls. The Druids 
also taught many things about the stars 
and planets. The circles of stones at 
Avebury, Stonehenge, and in other parts 
of England, are generally supposed to 
have been some of the druidical places of 
worship. Their rites were performed in 
the open air; they held it unlawful to 
adore their deities under roofs ; the lu- 
minaries of heaven, and many of the vi- 
sible objects of creation were honoured 
with devotional rites, and considered to 
be inhabited by the invisible beings al- 
ready mentioned. 

It is most likely that this system of 
false religion was introduced by the Phe- 
nician or Carthaginian settlers, and by 
them added to the superstitions of the 
more simple and ignorant tribes that pre- 
viously inhabited the country ; and thus 
a powerful control would be obtained 
over their minds. This shows that the 
intellectual powers of the mind, when not 
directed by true religion, are very liable 
to be applied to bad purposes. 

Such was the state of Britain, probably 
during the greater part of the period in- 
cluded in die Bible history, from the 
time of David till about fifty years before 
the coming of Christ. In this space of 
more than a thousand years, we view the 
Hebrew nation highly civilized, and 
though at times given up to their enemies 
as a punishment for their sins, yet pre- 
served in the knowledge of die true God, 
and again worshipping him. Thus we see 
the immense'superiority of a people who 
possess the revealed word of Goa. It is 
true, the Greeks and Romans were more 
civilized than the Britons, but their 
moral principles were not better. One 
of the ancient writers, who lived at this 
very time, describes the Britons as free 
from much of the craft and wickedness 
exhibited by the . inhabitants of other 
lands ; yet their principles and practices 
were vastly inferior to those of the Jewish 
nation, notwithstanding the sins of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Let us keep this in mind as we pro- 
ceed, for we shall find that in proportion 
as the truths of the Bible have prevailed 
in this country, in greater or less purity, 
so the worth and prosperity of the people 
have increased or diminished. At tne pe- 
riod of which we now speak, there is no- 
thing to commend. The ancient Britons 
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have been compared with the present 
people of New Zealand, and the best ac- 
counts given us of the state in which the 
South Sea Islands were found, when 
visited by Captain Cook and later voyagers, 
strongly reminds the student of ancient 
history, of the manners and habits of the 
Greeks, and Trojans, and others described 
by Homer, and various old writers ; and 
probably the history of the wars of an- 
cient Britain or France, would present a 
series of details very similar to those of 
the Tonga islander or New Zealand 
tribes. 

The First Invasion of Britain by the 
Homans . 

In this account of the Ancient Britons, 
we have seen that about fifty years before 
the Christian era, the inhabitants of Eng- 
land were a fierce people, half naked, and 
living in hovels of basket-work and clay. 
They were ruled by theDruids, who taught 
them a very cruel and idolatrous worship. 
The southern parts of the island were 
rather better known, and more civilized 
than the rest, as some other nations 
traded with them for tin and various 
articles. 

Just at this time Julius Cesar had 
conquered Gaul, the country now called 
France, from the shores of which some 
of the high white cliffs of England could 
be seen by his soldiers. Cesar was what 
is called a mighty and ambitious conque- 
ror ; such a man is never easy or con- 
tented, but is always trying to bring 
others into subjection to his own power, 
and to perform exploits that were never 
heard of before. The first of these mighty 
men after the flood seems to have been 
Nimrod, who was perhaps in his day as 
great a man as Junus Cesar was in his ; 
and probably if Nimrod had lived in 
later times, there would have been as 
much written about his history as there 
has been about that of Cesar. But we have 
no account of Nimrod, which can be at all 
depended upon, except what is contained 
in the Bible ; and God seeth not as man 
seeth. All the history of Nimrod is there 
included in five verses, Gen. x. 8 — 12 ; 
while many pages are filled with the his- 
tory of Abraham, who feared God and 
obeyed his word ; and of Joseph, who 
refused to commit wickedness because it 
was a sin against God. Nor have we 
one word in the Bible about Julius Cesar, 
while there is very much in it about the 


poor fishermen, who lived a very few 
years after him, and who followed our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and preached his gos- 
pel, that sinners might be turned from 
the error of their ways, and, believing in 
him, be saved. When the reader meets 
with any account of Julius Cesar, who is 
often called a great man, let it be remem- 
bered, that all he did may be summed up 
in one short sentence — he fought fifty- 
six battles, in which more than a million 
of men were killed. This Julius Cesar, 
having conquered Gaul, was considering 
what he should do next, when he thought 
of Britain, and determined to attack and 
conquer the island. Perhaps, he was the 
more desirous to do this, as he heard that it 
produced pearls, and that the inhabitants 
would make good slaves. Cesar sent for 
some of the merchants who used to trade 
with the island, and when he had learned 
what little they could tell him, he pre- 
pared to go over to Britain himself. 

For this purpose he collected a number 
of the ships then used, which were not 
much larger than our fishing boats, and 
with about ten thousand men in them, he 
sailed from the place now called Calais, 
early in the morning of the 26th of Au- 
gust, b. c. 55. The Britons had heard 
of the design of the Romans, and many 
of them assembled near Dover, where 
they stood along the cliffs, when the Ro- 
man vessels drew near. Cesar would 
not attempt to land where his men might 
have been crushed by stones from the 
tops of the cliffs, and therefore proceeded 
round the South Foreland, near to Sand- 
wich, where the shore was open and 
level. Here the vessels were run aground, 
and the Roman soldiers leaping over- 
board, fought their way with some diffi- 
culty to the beach, through the waves, 
and drove back the British horsemen 
who rode into the sea and opposed them. 

When the Britons heard of Cesar’s 
design, before he left Gaul, they offered 
to remove any causes of complaint he 
might have against them ; and after his 
soldiers had forced a landing, they again 
sent to ask what he demanded. He did 
not hesitate to charge them with having 
attacked him ; and required them to give 
hostages as pledges of their submission. 
A few days afterwards, most of the 
Roman ships having been destroyed by 
a storm, the Britons attacked a party 
of Cesar’s soldiers, who were cut- 
ting and carrying away some corn to 
provision their camp. This skirmish led 
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to a battle, in which the Romans again 
prevailed ; but their commander, finding 
nis forces not sufficient to conquer the 
country, re-embarked for Gaul, where 
during the winter he prepared for another 
expedition. 

In the following summer, Cesar again 
invaded Britain; he took with him an 
army of thirty thousand of his best troops. 
He landed without difficulty. After some 
skirmishes, and having his fleet again 
injured by a storm, he provided for the 
security of his ships by fortifying a 
camp on the shore, where he left part of 
his troops. Cesar then proceeded towards 
the Thames, after further engagements 
with some of the British tribes, united 
under the command of Cassivelaun, 
chief of the Cassii, a people who in- 
habited part of Buckinghamshire, Bed- 
fordshire, and Herts. The main body 
of the Britons being defeated, they sepa- 
rated, but harassed the Roman general 
by removing the cattle, and every thing 
which could be of use to his army. 

Proceeding onward, though with many 
difficulties, Cesar succeeded in crossing 
the Thames, at a ford near Kingston, in 
Surrey, though the Britons had forti- 
fied the place by sharp stakes driven un- 
der water, and lined the opposite shore 
with armed men. Several ancient wea- 
pons have been found in the bed of the 
river, and what appears to have been the 
top of a Roman standard. Many skele- 
tons also have been dug up near the 
place. Cassivelaun, however, still con- 
tinued to harass the Romans, but 
they were assisted by the Trinobantes, 
the people of Essex and Middlesex, 
whose king had been slain by Cassive- 
laun, and his son now fled to the Romans 
for protection. Thus the civil dissen- 
sions of the Britons led to their defeat, 
for Cesar was enabled to penetrate to the 
chief town of Cassivelaun, which he de- 
stroyed. Several other tribes also sub- 
mitted to the Romans, and Cassivelaun 
found it necessary to sue for peace. Cesar 
directly granted it on easy terms; the 
Britons engaged to pay a tribute, and the 
Romans retired to the sea coast, and em- 
barked again for Gaul. During several 
years they appeared no more in Britain, 
and the tribute does not appear to have 
been required or paid for a long time. 
Thus Cesar, by his British expedition, 
obtained the fame of having conquered a 
nation of barbarians in battle, but it was 
an empty glory, and gained with the loss 


of many lives. Not long afterwards, he 
was murdered in the senate house, by 
some conspirators, several of whom had 
been his friends. Such was the end of 
this ambitious mighty conqueror ; and if 
the Britons had been acquainted with the 
prophecies of Isaiah, they might have 
used the language of holy writ: “ Is this 
the man that made the earth to tremble, 
that did shake kingdoms ; that made the 
world as a wilderness, and destroyed the 
cities thereof? — thou art cast out as an 
abominable branch, a carcase trodden 
under feet,” Isaiah xiv. 

« 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 

What the discovery of printing was to 
the pen, (may we not say ?) the institu- 
tion of the Bible Society has proved to 
the printed Bible. It has had at least all 
the effect of a new invention. It has 
called into a new application, the familiar 
principle of moral and social combination ; 
and though it has not improved the me- 
chanical facilities of the press, it has 
brought a moral power to act upon the 
mechanism, which has had the effect of 
prodigiously augmenting and multiplying 
its operations and results. Not omy has 
it created a demand by producing a sup- 
ply, which supply is, in turn, perpetuated 
by the demand which it feeds and stimu- 
lates ; not only has it increased to an 
indefinite extent the circulation of the 
extant Scriptures; it has given birth 
also to a polyglott apparatus absolutely 
unparalleled, and which would have ap- 
peared in anticipation little short of mi- 
raculous. It has % conferred the gift of 
tongues upon the baptized press. It has 
refracted the light of heaven into all the 
shades of colour that may suit the vary- 
ing organs of the intellectual sense. It 
has re-opened conduits long closed, and 
poured a living stream through the water- 
less desert. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, with all its affiliated insti- 
tutions, is the great phenomenon of the 
age, bearing the same relation to the 
revived Christianity of the nineteenth 
century, that the discovery of printing 
did to that of the sixteenth. As the 
translation of the Scriptures was the dis- 
tinguishing feature and seminal principle 
of the first reformation, begun by Wic- 
liff; and the printing of the Scriptures 
was that of the second reformation, be- 
gun by Tindal and Bilney, by Luther 
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and Zwingle; so, the diffusion of the 
printed Scriptures in all languages, by 
the united efforts of protestant Chris- 
tians, is that of the third reformation, 
which is destined, we trust, to consum- 
mate the triumph of revealed truth. — 
Eclectic Review. 


THE AMERICAN INFIDEL. 

In a neat and beautiful city in one of 
the Northern States of America, lived a 
lawyer of eminence and talents. I do 
not know many particulars of his moral 
character; but he was notoriously pro- 
fane. He had a negro boy, at whom his 
neighbours used to hear him swear with 
awful violence. One day, this gentleman 
met a decided Christian, who was also a 
lawyer, and said to him, “ I wish, sir, to 
examine into the truth of the Christian 
religion. What books would you advise 
me to read on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity ?” 

The pious lawyer, surprised at the in- 
quiry, replied, “That is a question, sir, 
which you ought to have settled long ago. 
You ought not to have put off a subject 
so important to this late period of life.” 

“ It is late,” said the inquirer, “and I 
never knew much about it ; but I always 
supposed that Christianity was rejected by 
the great majority of learned men. I 
intend, however, now to examine the 
subject thoroughly myself. I have upon 
me, as my physician says, a mortal dis- 
ease, under which I may live a year and 
a half, or two years, but not probably 
longer. What books, sir, would you ad- 
vise me to read ?” 

“ The Bible,” said the other. 

“ I believe you do not understand me,” 
resumed the unbeliever, surprised in his 
. turn : “I wish to investigate the truth of 
the Bible.” 

“ Therefore I would advise you, Sir,” 
repeated his friend, “to read the Bible. 
And,” he continued, “ I will give you 
my reasons. Most infidels are very ig- 
norant of the Scriptures. Now, to rea- 
son on any subject with correctness, we 
must understand what it is about which 
we reason. In the next place, I consider 
the internal evidence of the truth of the 
Scriptures stronger than the external.” 

“ And where shall I begin ?” inquired 
the unbeliever. “At the New Testa- 
ment ? ” 

“No,” said the other, “ at the be- 
ginning, at Genesis.” 


The infidel bought the holy book, 
went home, and sat down to the serious 
study of the Scriptures. He applied all 
his strong and well-disciplined powers of 
mind to the Bible, to try rigidly but im- 
partially its truth. As he went on in the 
perusal, he received occasional calls from 
his professional friend. The infidel freely 
remarked upon what he had read, and 
stated his objections. He liked this pas- 
sage, he thought that touching and beau- 
tiful, but he could not credit a third. 

One evening the Christian lawyer called, 
and found the unbeliever at home, walk- 
ing the room with a dejected look, his 
mind apparently absorbed in thought 
He continued, not noticing that any one 
had come in, busily to trace and retrace 
his steps. His friend at length spoke : x 

“You seem, sir,” said he, “to be in 
a brown study. Of what are you think- 
ing?” 

“I have been reading,” replied the 
other, “ the moral law.” 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 
asked his friend. 

“ I will tell you what I used to 
think,” answered he. “I supposed that 
Moses was the leader of a horde of ban- 
ditti ; that, having a strong mind, he ac- 
quired great influence over a superstitions 
people; and, by some artificial means, 
made an impression on his ignorant fol- 
lowers, causing them to think that what 
they saw proceeded from supernatural 
power.” 

“ But what do you think now ?” inter- 
posed his friend. 

“I have been looking,” he replied, 

‘ ‘ into the nature of that law. I have been 
trying to see whether I can add any thing 
to it, or take any thing from it, so as to 
make it better. Sir, I cannot. It is per- 
fect. The first commandment,” continued 
he, “directs us to make the Creator the 
object of our supreme love and rever- 
ence : that is right : if he be our Creator, 
Preserver, and supreme Benefactor, we 
ought to treat him, and none other, 
as such. The second forbids idolatry: 
that certainly is right. The third forbids 
profaneness. The fourth fixes a time for 
religious worship : if there be a God, 
he ought surely to be worshipped. It is 
suitable that there should be an outward 
homage, significant of our inward regard. 
If God be worshipped, it is proper that 
some time should he set apart for that 
purpose, when all may worship him 
harmoniously and without interruption. 
One day in seven is certainly not too 
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much ; and I do not know that it is too 
little. The fifth defines the peculiar 
duties arising from the family relations. 
Lnuries to our neighbour are then clas- 
sified by the moral law. They are di- 
vided into offences against life, chastity, 
property, and character. And,** said he, 
applying a legal idea with legal acuteness, 
“1 notice that the greatest offence in 
each class is expressly forbidden. Thus 
the greatest injury to life is murder ; to 
chastity, adultery ; to property, theft ; to 
character, perjury. Now the greater of- 
fence must include the less of the same 
kind. Murder must include every injury 
to life ; adultery every injury to purity ; 
and so of the rest. And the moral code 
is closed and perfected by a command 
forbidding every improper desire in re- 
gard to our neighbour 

“ I have been thinking,” he proceeded, 
“ where did Moses get that law ? I have 
read history : the Egyptians and the ad- 
jacent nations were idolaters; so were 
the Greeks and Romans ; and the wisest 
and best Greeks or Romans never gave 
a code of morals like this. Where did 
Moses get this law, which surpasses the 
wisdom and philosophy of the most en- 
lightened ages ? He lived at a period 
comparatively barbarous; but he has 
given a law, in which the learning and 
sagacity of all subsequent time can detect 
no flaw. Where did he get it? He 
could not have soared so far above his 
age as to have devised it himself. I am 
satisfied where he obtained it. It must 
have come from heaven. I am convinced 
of the truth of the religion of the Bible.” 

The infidel — infidel no longer — re- 
mained to his death a firm believer in 
the truth of Christianity. He lived seve- 
ral years after this conversation ; about 
three, I believe. He continued to pur- 
sue the study of the Bible, his views of 
the Christian religion expanding and 
growing correct. Profaneness was aban- 
doned. An oath was now as offensive to 
him as it was familiar before. When his 
former gay companions used one, he ha- 
bitually reproved them. He remonstrated 
with them upon its folly and want of 
meaning, and said that he could never 
imagine before, how painful profane lan- 
guage must be to a Christian. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF SCRIPTURAL TO 
ALL OTHER KNOWLEDGE. 
Knowledge, when viewed as to its 


source, has been distinguished into natu- 
ral and revealed; the former epithet 
being employed to designate that which 
may be acquired by the investigation of 
the works of God, without any direct ap- 
peal to the volume of inspiration ; and 
the latter, that which is immediately de- 
rived from this source. The difficulty 
which has invariably been felt in assign- 
ing to natural knowledge its proper limits, 
is a decisive proof that the distinction is 
more plausible in theory, than valid in 
the real fact of the case. The plain truth 
is, that all knowledge must be ultimately 
referred to one source ; and that the di- 
versities which obtain in human know- 
ledge have their explanation in the media 
through which it is obtained, the native 
character of individual minds, and the 
circumstances under which mankind are 
led to pursue the processes of investiga- 
tion and research. “ God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all.” Know- 
ledge, dwells essentially in Him, in all its 
fulness and variety, and in him alone. 
He is the fountain and source of light. 
All knowledge proceeded originally from 
him ; and, as to its rudiments and prin- 
ciples at least, must have been imparted 
directly by him. It is vain to ask, what 
kinds of knowledge were thus supplied 
by the Creator to the first man, or in 
what degree ; but it is important to ob- 
serve that every other individual of the 
human race has enjoyed the benefit of 
transmission and association ; and that in 
no case can the amount of knowledge, 
ossessed by any individual, be said to 
e the simple result of his own researches. 
And it is still further true, that existing 
knowledge has been perpetually sustained 
and increased by the successive commu- 
nications of the Divine mind which are 
contained in the Holy Scriptures. At a 
comparatively early period, the books of 
Scripture began to be furnished to the 
world; some of them being older than 
any other writings which exist. They 
served therefore to perpetuate the know- 
ledge of many important facts ; and, by 
suggesting general principles, to give a 
new impulse to human inquiry, as well 
as more successfully to direct its efforts. 
The miraculous mode in which these 
writings were introduced and promul- 
gated could not fail to insure publicity 
and command attention. The five books 
of Moses, for example, were given to the 
world in connexion with the deliverance 
of the Israelites from Egyptian slavery ; 
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an event which was regarded with asto- 
nishment by all the civilized nations of the 
earth, and which occurred before traces 
of the patriarchal religion were obliter- 
ated amongst them. All the subsequent 
history of the Jews was sufficiently re- 
markable to keep alive the impression 
which was made by their first settlement 
as a nation ; and, in fact, we find that the 
most celebrated of ancient kingdoms were 
never able to lose sight of this people. 
Under these circumstances the writings 
of the prophets were successively brought 
out, whilst the fame of their miracles 
spread far beyond the immediate sphere 
of their ministry. Many of their predic- 
tions too, were early fulfilled, and this 
contributed still further to sustain the 
general impression. . The people to whom 
these sacred writings were more imme- 
diately intrusted, were variously brought 
into contact with the other nations of the 
earth, and individuals of them gained 
settlements for themselves in almost every 
clime, carrying with them, wherever they 
came, the great outline of revealed truth ; 
and so decided was the impression thus 
made, that the Old Testament Scriptures 
were translated into theGreek tongue long 
before the time of the Christian era. Si- 
milar remarks would apply to the intro- 
duction and promulgation of the New 
Testament Scriptures, and to the direct 
and indirect influence of men converted to 
Christianity. 

Enough has been said to prove that no 
age or nation has ever been exclusively 
thrown on its own unaided resources. 
Every where the traditions of the early 
facts of this world’s history are to be met 
with ; obscured, it may be, and rendered 
vague and uncertain by the form in which 
they are retained; but still pointing to 
some common origin. Every where the 
great leading doctrine of revelation, that 
of vicarious substitution, is recognised 
and acted upon in sacrificial institutions 
and a mediatorial priesthood. Every 
where the habit of inquiry has been 
prompted to new and more vigorous 
efforts, by the successive appeals which 
have been made to human curiosity ; and 
every where have the researches of man- 
kind been aided by the scattered rays of 
light which have thus been diffused. It 
is absurd, therefore, to inquire what hu- 
man reason is of itself capable of doing in 
the acquisition of knowledge, since it has 
never been left to pursue its researches 
unaided and alone ; and every attempt to 
determine the boundaries of natural 


knowledge by an appeal to historic facts, 
must fail for the same reason, since it is 
impossible to decide in what way its ac- 
quisitions were actually gained. These 
remarks apply with especial force to the 
common distinction of natural and re- 
vealed theology, and to all attempts to 
settle the precise extent of the discoveries 
of the former, as distinguished from those 
of the latter. There is no natural theo- 
logy which is not, at the same time, to a 
greater or less extent, revealed. What 
thetase, under other circumstances, such 
as have never existed, might have been, 
it is idle to conjecture ; as it stands, some 
of the most incontrovertible facts of hu- 
man history must be subverted, before 
the most refined speculations and reason- 
ings of the most exalted human intellect 
can claim for themselves the authority of 
truth on this point. 

We have made these remarks, not be- 
cause we do not admit that there is an 
important sense in which scriptural know- 
ledge, or knowledge derived immedi- 
ately from the Scriptures, is distinguished 
from all knowledge derived from other 
sources ; but because we do admit this, 
and are about to show its superiority. The 
fact is, that the superiority of knowledge 
derived from Divine revelation is strik- 
ingly proved by every correct view of 
the history of knowledge as it has existed 
amongst men ; and the previous observa- 
tions have illustrated this point by show- 
ing that very much of what has been 
really valuable in human knowledge in 
every age and nation has been drawn 
directly from this source. Besides, it was 
important to pursue this line of observ- 
ation, because there is no small danger, 
in this day of extraordinary enlighten- 
ment in what is termed general know- 
ledge, that the fact of Divine inspiration, 
as pervading in some sort the entire 
thinking of mankind from the beginning, 
should be overlooked ; and that men, in 
the confidence of their own imaginings, 
should be led to deify nature and reason. 

The volume of Scripture has peculiar 
and exclusive claims as a means of know- 
ledge. It is a direct communication from 
God, the great Fountain and Source of all 
knowledge, employing as its medium hu- 
man language, and thereby addressing 
itself directly to the understandings of 
men, and imparting knowledge in the 
very act of reading its contents. Diligent 
study is indeed necessary to the clear and 
full perception of its discoveries, but even 
this is much less laborious, and far more 
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direct, than the investigation of truth in , 
the works of nature, and the facts of gene- 
ral providence. It addresses itself, too, to 
the moral nature and circumstances of 
man, and conveys information which 
could not be inferred by any process of 
human research, however patient and ex- 
tensive, but must proceed from God 
himself. The following particulars are 
selected from amongst others, as proving 
the vast superiority of scriptural to all 
other knowledge. 

I. It is the test of all other knowledge , 
as to its principles and importance. 

True, the Bible is not a book of sci- 
ence ; its grand object is to “ make men 
wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.” But there is no de- 
partment of science, upon the principles 
of which it does not shed some light ; so 
that the deductions of natural study may 
be brought “ to the law and to the testi- 
mony;” and the conclusion is not less 
borne out by the results of modern dis- 
covery, than by the claims of the book to 
Divine authority ; “if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them,” Isa. viii. 20. It 
is not meant by this that the details of 
science may be found in the Bible ; but 
there is such a recognition of the general 
principles by which the operations both 
of nature and mind are regulated, as to 
justify an appeal to it as the test of truth. 
It could not well do less than this, and at 
the same time afford the information 
which is necessary to illustrate and sus- 
tain its leading design ; and had it done 
more, it would have superseded the ne- 
cessity of human research, which it is 
rather its object to encourage and pro- 
mote. It exhorts us to “stand still, and 
consider the wondrous works of God,” 
and supplies us with edifying examples 
of men imbued with the spirit of devotion 
in the study of nature, and deriving 
thence new occasions of adoration and 
praise. If then astronomers, as they 
measure the distances and mark the re- 
volutions of the heavenly bodies, should 
adopt conclusions as to their essential 
laws of existence which are at variance 
with the statements of revelation ; or, if 
geologists, as they propound their theo- 
ries respecting the structure of the earth, 
should oppose the records of the creation 
and the deluge ; or, if metaphysicians, as 
they define the nature of mental power, 
should reduce man to a mere machine on 
the one hand, or should, on the other 


hand, view him as the victim of mere 
caprice, whose decisions are determined 
by no law whatsoever — is it not import- 
ant to be able to bring their varied spe- 
culations to the test of sober truth ? To 
have the mind stored with scriptural 
knowledge is to have at hand an effectual 
antidote to this evil, which may be easily 
and safely applied ; and when men, “wise 
in their own conceits,” and inflated with 
the love of their own peculiar studies, 
would have us attach supreme importance 
to their theorizings, scriptural knowledge 
teaches us to hold them in their own 
place, whilst we “seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,” and ren- 
der all other knowledge subservient to 
that “ wherein lieth our eternal life.” 

II. Scriptural knowledge furnishes 
the only complete and satisfying view of 
the character of God. 

Certain general notions of “ his eternal 
power and Godhead,” are doubtless de 
rivable from the investigation of his 
works. But we have only to look to 
those nations where the Scriptures arc 
not known, to perceive how crude and 
defective are even the most enlightened 
ideas which men indulge concerning God. 
His natural character is not compre- 
hended ; and his moral perfection is al- 
together mistaken, and awfully misre- 
resented. The supreme god of the 
eathen is, at best, a being like unto 
themselves. His power may be felt, but 
it is not trusted. His wisdom may be 
seen, but it is not admired. His govern- 
ment may be acknowledged, but it is 
with painful apprehension and dread. 
His purity is unknown, and his benevo- 
lence awakens no corresponding emotions 
of esteem and love. It is the Bible, and 
the Bible alone, which makes us feel that 
God is worthy of our supreme regard, 
our unlimited confidence, and our cheer- 
ful obedience. It is from this source 
alone we learn that God is love ; love, in 
all the varieties of his creative power; 
love, in all the dispensations of his eter- 
nal throne ; love, m all the issues of his 
universal government. It is the Bible 
alone which leads us to esteem his favour 
as life, his loving-kindness as better than 
life. It is as seen in this light, that we 
think of him without fear, and are led to 
inquire what is his will, from principles 
of choice rather than of compulsion. “He 
is the Rock, his work is perfect : a God 
| of truth, and without iniquity, just and 
right is He,” Deut. xxxii. 4. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OP SCRIPTURAL 


III. Scriptural knowledge supplies 
the only satisfactory information con- \ 
cemingjour moral character and state. I 

Moral character is inseparable from 
intelligent existence. Creatures capable 
of knowing and serving God are neces- 
sarily accountable to him. In bis most 
degraded condition, man retains the sense 
of his accountability. He may have no 
correct ideas of the nature and claims of 
the God who made him ; he may have 
no just conceptions of the relations in 
which he stands towards his Maker ; he 
may be ignorant as to what is required of 
him, and of the punishment to which 
his sin has exposed him ; he may have 
nothing but a vague sense of accounta- 
bility to some superior Power of which 
he is afraid, and which he tries to propi- 
tiate ; but still the sense of accountability 
remains, and renders him unhappy. He 
feels this, and groans, being burdened, 
sighing for deliverance. The workings of 
his own mind are altogether unsatisfac- 
tory to him; and the efforts which he 
makes to be happy are followed with dis- 
appointment and vexation. His passions 
rage within him. Guilt presses upon his 
conscience. Labour and pain continually 
attend him. Earth yields him no repose. 
His recollections of the past increase his 
distress, and fill him with remorse. The 
future is an awful blank ; he scarcely 
knows if a future state be certain, and if 
certain, he knows not what is before him. 
No way of escape from his condition is 
known to him. If for a little he in- 
dulge hope, it soon fails him, and often- 
times despair settles on his spirit, even on 
this side the grave ; he feels that he has 
been living in vain, and he dies in an- 
guish. Illustrations of the truth of these 
statements are at hand every day in those 
countries where the light of scriptural 
truth does not shine ; and, alas ! they are 
not wanting even where that light does 
shine in all its clearness and fulness. 

Now, what can meet this case ? Science 
here employs all her researches, and phi- 
losophy pursues all her inquiries in vain. 
The moral condition of man is a problem 
which remains unsolved, until tne mind 
is brought to seek its solution in deep 
humility from “the oracles of God.” The 
Scriptures yield most entire satisfaction 
on this point. There the humbling fact 
of man’s original apostacy is set forth, 
and shown to be the just cause of that 
state of ignorance, and suffering, and 
guilt, in which he is now found. The 
circumstances of the fall are detailed, and 


its consequences clearly displayed. The 
necessary relations of man to his Maker 
are explained, and his guilt in not glori- 
fying Him is faithfully exposed. The 
veil that hides futurity is drawn aside, 
and the wages of sin are seen to be 
“death,” “ eternal death,” “everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the 
Lord,” “where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched;” “ where 
there is weeping, and wailing, and gnash- 
ing of teetn.” And whilst the whole 
human race are declared to be exposed to 
this everlasting destruction, the present 
aspect of the Divine government on our 
fallen condition is shown to be one of 
condescending mercy. The great Crea- 
tor himself has interposed for our relief. 
“ Qod so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him, should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” “ In him we have 
redemption through his blood, the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches 
of his grace.” “God is in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imput- 
ing their trespasses unto them,” ana by 
the ministry of reconciliation, beseeching 
men “ to be reconciled unto God. For 
he hath made him to be a sin-offering 
for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” All this shows that men are 
placed under a government of mercy. 
The whole arrangement supposes our 
guilty and depraved state ; and the prof- 
fered mercy is a complete and ever- 
lasting deliverance. “ Repentance towards 
God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” are the appointed terms of life. 
These are the immediate duty of all to 
whom this arrangement of mercy is made 
known ; “whosoever will, may take the 
water of life freely ;” and “ all who be- 
lieve are justified freely from all things,” 
and “ made meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light.” 

IV. Scriptural knowledge exerts the 
most beneficial influence over the char- 
acter of human society. 

Whilst the Scriptures are not designed 
to furnish a system of moral philosophy, 
they are the only source of correct moral 
principles, and their diffusion tends more 
than any thing else to elevate and purify 
the social character of man. These sacred 
writings unfold the true principles upon 
which society is founded , they direct the 
exercise of all the social affections ; they 
follow man into all the private and public 
w f alks of life ; they enter into every re- 
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lfttion, civil and political, and furnish ge- 
neral directions as to the line of duty in 
all cases ; they supply motives of action 
superior to all others, and effectually 
subversive of that selfishness which is the 
source of all social evil ; they teach man 
to look on every man as a brother, and 
to regard the common interest rather 
than individual advantage ; they exhibit 
a standard of purity and righteousness, 
of truth and benevolence, to the complete 
perfection of which nothing can be added, 
and which, if it were actually attained, 
would render earth as holy and as happy 
as heaven. The entire system of Chris- 
tian doctrine, with all that is confessedly 
peculiar in it, tends only to holiness ; 
the institutions of religion put a powerful 
check upon the libertinism and immo- 
rality, the selfishness and unkindness to 
which men are prone ; the example of 
the great Saviour which is proposed to 
universal imitation, is a pattern of every 
thing that is pure, and just, and true, 
and lovely, and of good report ; the hope 
of salvation which the gospel inspires, is 
inseparable from sincere and increasing 
rectitude of character ; and all the light 
which the Scriptures throw upon the 
eternity to come, shows that the con- 
nexion between purity and happiness, 
sin and misery, is indissoluble ; the hea- 
ven of God is a state of sinless perfec- 
tion, and universal benevolence. In 
proportion as scriptural knowledge pre- 
vails, society advances in every thing that 
contributes to goodness and happiness ; 
whilst the absence of this knowledge, 
notwithstanding all the refinements of 
philosophy, and science, and art, leaves 
men wallowing in pollution, and rioting 
in disorder ; leaves them utterly regard- 
less of every thing but present gratifica- 
tion, and personal advantage. Would 
ever infidelity itself desire to see the 
character of British society reduced to 
the level of either ancient Greece or 
Rome, the favourite specimens of what 
man is without the Scriptures of God ? 

V. Scriptural knowledge yields the 
only substantial relief to the miseries of 
the present state. 

"Hie sufferings of mankind are numer- 
ous and various, affecting the bodies and 
the minds of men ; entering into all the 
engagements and relations of life ; fol- 
lowing us from infancy to old age, and 
scarcely admitting of interruption, till 
they terminate in death. There is every 
thing in scriptural knowledge to alleviate 
their pressure, and reconcile us to their 


endurance. Their source is clearly traced 
to our sinfulness ; and the design of their 
permission under that government which 
wears towards us so clear an aspect of 
mercy, is declared to be, not God’s plea- 
sure, but our profit; thus both their 
equity and their benevolence are satisfac- 
torily explained. Scriptural knowledge 
does not, indeed, allow us to indulge the 
hope of exemption from suffering upon 
earth, but it points us to an adequate and 
unfailing source of support under it ; it 
supplies us with the most animating “ ex- 
amples of suffering affliction, and of pa- 
tience;” and it reveals to us another and 
a better state, where suffering is wholly 
and for ever excluded : a state for which 
we are called here to prepare ourselves, 
and to which preparation the right use 
of afflictions themselves will contribute. 
This knowledge even divests death itself 
of its awful character, by teaching us to 
regard it as a mere transition from one 
state of being and place of abode to ano- 
ther, and by revealing to us the certainty 
of the resurrection from the grave. Yea, 
it invests the prospect of eternity itself 
with attractive interest, unfolding its in- 
effable glories, and preparing for its un- 
failing happiness. Scriptural knowledge 
then saves at once from presumption and 
despair ; it teaches us to attach due im- 
portance to “ the sufferings of this pre- 
sent time,” as a valuable part of that 
moral discipline by w T hich we may be 
trained for everlasting happiness in hea- 
ven; and it preserves us from sinking 
under their naturally depressing influ- 
ence. No other knowledge can yield 
this relief. Paganism, both of ancient 
and modern times, seeks its only relief 
from present miseries in the voluntary 
infliction of others still more gloomy and 
severe ; in cruel mortifications, or bloody 
sacrifices, or unnatural immolation ; and, 
if, in some instances, the infidelity which 
prevails in nominally Christian lands, pre- 
serve something like the calmness of en- 
durance, that very calmness is reckless 
indifference; a very defective effort to 
hide the perturbation of inward fear, and 
too often a mere prelude to the anguish 
of despair and the cowardice of suicide. 
Examples, on the other hand, of the most 
heroic fortitude, and imperturbed endur- 
ance, are daily to be seen in the ranks of 
Christianity; men, who “countit all joy,” 
when they “fall into divers kinds of 
trial,” “ knowing in themselves, that 
they have in heaven a better and an en- 
during substance.” 
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VL Scriptural knowledge has this 
superiority also to all other knowledge , 
that it links the sympathies of men with 
the inhabitants of other worlds , and 
with the great designs of God* s govern- 
ment, in “ aU places of his dominion .” 

A very slight acquaintance with the 
Scriptures is sufficient to teach us that 
“ the heavenly places” are the abodes of 
intelligent beings, of different orders and 
ranks, closely allied to each other, and 
equally with ourselves the subjects of 
Divine rule, and the recipients of His 
favour. Those pure and essential intel- 
ligences are the immediate attendants and 
ministers of God’s throne. “ Thousand 
thousands minister unto him, ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand stand before 
him.” In the exercise of their functions, 
they are conversant with the inhabitants 
of this lower world. Their sympathies 
are said to be arrested by the various cir- 
cumstances of human condition, and their ] 
ministry is directed to the promotion of 
human welfare. . “ There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth.” “ They are all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” 
Nor is this the only, or even the most 
interesting view of their connexion with 
men. On a closer examination of the 
sacred Scriptures, we find that they are 
most deeply attentive to the scheme of 
mediation, “desiring to look into” the 
mysteries of redemption; that they are 
all subject to the Lord Jesus Christ in 
his mediatorial capacity, and that they 
all derive from Him the gracious influ- 
ence on which both their holiness and 
happiness depend. The church on earth 
is, by the purpose of God, made a me- 
dium of knowledge “ to the principalities 
and powers of the heavenly places ;” and 
Gad, in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, is said “ to gather together in one 
all things in Christ, both the things which 
are in the heavens, and the things which 
are upon the earth, even in Him.” All 
the holy inhabitants of the worlds above 
thus make one family with the redeemed 
from amongst men. Participating “ the 
grace which is in Christ Jesus,” it is said 
to us, “Ye are come to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assem- 
bly and church of the first-horn, which 
are written in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to Jesus the Me- 
diator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 


things than that of Abel.” The sympa- 
thies of our race are thus linked with the 
inhabitants of other worlds. An ex- 
pansion is given to the sphere of our be- 
nevolent regard, vastly greater than the 
limits of earth can supply ; and we are 
brought to feel ourselves identified with 
the wide range of creation, and one with 
all those who confess their Maker’s power, 
who triumph in their Mediator’s grace, 
and who receive the supplies of the 
Divine Spirit. This knowledge elevates 
the mind, and purifies the heart ; gives 
energy to effort, and sanctity to character ; 
prepares for every exercise of disinter- 
ested kindness on earth, and sustains the 
hope of everlasting happiness in heaven. 

“All thy works shall praise Thee, O 
Lord ; and thy saints shall bless Thee.” 

“ "What advantage then hath the Jew ? 
Or, what profit is there in circumcision ? 
Much every way ; chiefly, because that 
unto them were committed the oracles of 
God.” 

“ He hath not dealt so with any na- 
tion,” as he hath dealt with Britain; 
“and as for his judgments, they have 
not known them. Praise ye the Lord.” 

J. 

♦ 

A NATIVE CONGREGATION IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. Clarke thus describes the ap- 
pearance of some of the native assem- 
blies. 

March 23, 1834. Sunday. — About 
seven o’clock this morning, set out for 
Kaikohi. On my way, met a party of 
natives driving pigs. I addressed them 
upon the importance of attending to the 
interests of their never-dying souls; to 
which they replied in much the same 
way as the Europeans would with whom 
they are connected , namely, that they were 
no worse than those who made a great 
profession of religion. Precisely the same 
objections, difficulties, and arguments are 
used here, as among the unthinking pea- 
santry of our own happy land. On my 
arrival at Kaikohi, I found about 150 
natives assembled for service, who mani- 
fested, by their attention, that they felt 
an interest in what they were engag- 
ed. Afternoon service, at Mawe, was 
well attended: upwards of 200 natives 
were assembled together, forming one of 
the most grotesque assemblages my eyes 
ever beheld. Broughton, the chief, I 
found dressed in a long carter’s frock, 
over which he had two black waistcoats, 
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no trowsers, shoes, or stockings: some 
of the women had forced their way into 
gowns of all shapes and sizes : one boy 
had a shirt on, once white, over which 
he had the body of a woman's gown, to 
answer the purpose of a jacket : many of 
the women, who could not procure a 
gown, were dressed in men's striped 
shirts, over their native garments: one 
man had inverted the order of the shirt, 
and forced his legs through the sleeves, 
making thus a pair of trowsers ; and 
another, to show that he was not alto- 
gether destitute of European clothes, had 
tied a pair of trowsers round his neck. 
Such, and much more ludicrous, was the 
outward appearance of my congregation ; 
and, to crown the whole, they were per- 
fectly unconscious of there being any 
thing about them to excite a smile. 
Grotesque, however, as they were in 
appearance, they were very attentive to 
the means of grace ; and some, I hope, 
are earnestly seeking the salvation of 
their souls. 

4 - - 

SELF-ABHORRENCE. 

“ Wherefore I abhor myself.” 

This is the language of the soul 
brought, in the full exercise of genuine 
repentance, to loathe itself before God. 
I know how very humbling is that 
language. I am aware that young Chris- 
tians sometimes honestly confess, that 
they cannot use such language regard- 
ing themselves. I am sensible that 
worldly people would think the man a 
fanatic, who should say that he abhorred 
himself But when I consider who God 
is, against whom you and I have dared 
to sin, times without number ; I am sure 
that no language can be too strong, to 
describe how we ought to look upon our- 
selves before him. Job said once, “ Be- 
hold, I am vile !’* and here again, “ I 
abhor myself.” Isaiah used similar lan- 
guage, “ Woe is me, for I am undone ; 
because I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips ; for mine eyes have seen the 
King, tne Lord of hosts,” Isaiah vi. 5 ; 
—where you observe a like cause, the 
soul’s vision of God in his glory, produce 
a like effect, the deepest humiliation. 
Again; mark God’s own description, in 
Ezekiel, of the effects of true repentance : 
“ Then shall ye remember your own evil 
*ays, and your doings tnat were not 


good, and shall loathe yourselves in your 
own sight for your iniquities and for your 
abominations,” Ezek. xxxvi. 31 ; xx. 43 ; 
vi. 9. The Psalms also, as you remem- 
ber, abound with the most humiliating 
expressions of self-abhorrence for sin. 
Daniel’s language corresponds : “O Lord, 
righteousness belongeth unto thee, but 
unto us confusion of faces, because we 
have sinned against thee,” Dan. ix. 7, 8. 
St. Paul likewise calls himself “the chief 
of sinners,” 1 Tim. i. 15. 

Such, brethren, were the expressions 
of humiliation, made by men, some of 
whom we often speak of as among the 
holiest and best of men. They spake of 
themselves as the worst. And they really 
meant what they said: such was their 
view of God, such their knowledge of 
themselves. What then are we ? Have 
we no cause to abhor ourselves, to marvel 
at our pride, to stand amazed at our own 
image, as reflected in the faithful mirror 
of God’s word ? There ! — God says to 
us, having first shown his own glorious 
character to our souls — There I turn 
and see that creature - spirit, full of 
pride, perverseness, enmity, unclean- 
ness ! mark, how deeply it has revolted 
from its proper Lord, how thoroughly it 
is polluted, how presumptuous, how de- 
ceitful, how desperately wicked is that 
soul ! what a sinful creature, how laden 
with iniquity, how prone to corrupt 
others ! — and whose is that soul ? Thy 
own, as God found it ! that was thy true 
character ! See thyself, as God sees thee, 
and learn to say with Job, “I abhor 
myself.” 

Is that language still too humbling? 
Why ! you abhor ingratitude : — your own 
soul has been very ungrateful to God. 
You abhor treachery: — you have be- 
trayed the charge intrusted to your care, 
you have betrayed the interests of God, 
you have acted an unfaithful part. 
You abhor falsehood : — have you never 
professed to know God, yet in works 
denied him? You abhor a viper, and 
would start with horror if you saw one 
in your path: — yet you have cherished 
the viper, sin, in your own bosom. You 
abhor the sight, and almost the very 
mention of death : — and yet you seem to 
have loved death rather than life by in- 
dulging sin. Oh, what is there which is 
abhorred among men, which we may 
not individually find in what has been 
the temper, spirit, character of our own 
sinful soul? 
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Search into thyself. Ask conscience 
to tell thee thy own character. Pray for 
the Holy Spirit to show thee God as He 
is in himself, and man as he is in thy- 
self. Compare and contrast these two 
beings together, and ask, Are they at all 
alike ? have they any moral resemblance 
to each other? how then can they have 
communion together throughout eter- 
nity? Sinner, when thou hast thus dis- 
covered something of the opposite cha- 
racters of God and man, ana art hum- 
bled at the discovery, I tell thee of Him, 
who was both God and man ; who had 
all the perfections of Deity, and took on 
him all those of humanity, and came on 
earth, and lived and died as man, to re- 
concile thee to God. For his sake, and 
through faith in his name, thou mayst be 
freely justified. Then, love to him will 
sway thy heart. Thou wilt then long to 
be like him. His Spirit, who has created 
thee anew, will be thy gracious Guide, 
Comforter, and Sanctifier. Sinner, wilt 
thou now repent and abhor thyself? 
Will not that be better than to reproach 
thyself with wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in hell ? May God soften thy hard 
heart, and give thee repentance unto life ! 
r—Hambleton. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

No. 1 .—Employment of Lads in Agricultural 
Labour. 

Dr. Smith, of Southam, in Warwick- 
shire, writes, “ My plan is simply this : 
I divide three roods, ten poles of land into 
twelve gardens, which are occupied by 
boys from twelve to eighteen years of age, 
for the cultivation of vegetables; peas, 
carrots, cabbages, kiclney beans, celery, 
parsnips, &c. I allow only one quarter 
to be cultivated for potatoes. They pay 
various prices, from sixpence to one shil- 
ling per month, according to the size — 
the rent for the whole amount is 41. 17 s. 
per annum : the seventeen shillings I ex- 
pend in our rent dinners, and a cup of 
ale monthly when they bring their rent, 
which I am glad to tell you, my dear lit- 
tle tenants have hitherto done to an hour. 
It was a glorious sight in the summer to 
see all the gardens so clean and full of 
stuff : I could have challenged it for pro- 
duce and cleanliness against any acre of 
ground in the county. The moral ad- 
vantages too have been very great: for 
instance, in this town we have 1,200 in- 


habitants, the greater part of whom being 
agricultural labourers, have been fully 
and fairly employed all the summer. 
There are about forty boys who have been 
at our national school, but who are not 
yet old enough to go to service ; in the 
summer evenings, if unemployed, they 
are very apt to get into mischief ; but my 
boys, since they have had a garden to 
resort to, have forsaken the streets, and 
are acquiring that sort of knowledge which 
is likely to become of service to them 
when they become men ; their fathers 
and mothers, especially the latter, are 
made very happy, their cottages have 
been supplied with good vegetables all the 
summer, at no expense to the father’s 
strength or mother’s care ; for the boys, 
whilst they will work hard to procure the 
rent, are very willing to let theil parents 
have the produce. This they sometimes 
pay the boys for, and sometimes not; 
whichever they do, it amounts to the same 
thing ; if the boys sell the vegetables to 
their mothers, the money is laid out in 
clothing, so that saves the father’s purse. 
If four acres of land could be procured for 
every forty boys, it would do something 
towards making the whole country smile 
with health, activity, and content.” 


INCONSISTENCY. 

The world is inconsistent in many 
things relative to religion and its friends. 

The sagacious man of the world asserts 
that the doctrines of the gospel (or per- 
haps, for the present, I should say the 
doctrines held by evangelical persons) 
tend to licentiousness — that they afford 
no moral restraint, but teach men that 
no matter how they conduct themselves 
in this life, they may be saved simply 
through faith in the finished work of 
Jesus Christ. And yet where is the man 
of the world who, when he hears of any 
friend having “turned saint,” does not 
immediately speak of him, act towards 
him, and think of him, as of one who will 
no longer, in many things, act as he has 
been accustomed to do, or join in certain 
pursuits in which he formerly took de- 
light? ' 

Here then is the inconsistency we speak 
of, namely, that persons say, evangelical 
doctrines are not calculated to make men 
lead better lives, but rather worse ; while 
at the same time we as constantly find 
them expecting these very doctrines to 
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produce effects the very contrary to those 
it was asserted they would produce. 

Again, as to the term “saint,” it is wor- 
thy of remark, how differently this word 
is* used at different times. If a man 
should say, even with every appearance 
of humility, that he believed himself to 
be one of the people of God, one of those 
who have the witness of the Spirit in their 
hearts that their sins have been forgiven 
for the sake of Jesus Christ ; one of those 
who can look at death, without terror, but 
rather with joy, as being to him only the 
commencement of a glorious immortality 
-—in a word, that he believed himself a 
saint — If, I say, a man were to affirm all 
this, though at the same time avowing 
that he believed these great privileges to 
have been conferred on him through 
no merit of his own, but solely through 
the atonement of Jesus, the man of 
the world would laugh at, or per- 
haps pity him as a presumptuous fool. 
But if on some other occasion the same 
worldling wishes to express scorn and 
contempt for one of the people of God, 
he thinks he cannot apply to him a term 
more suitable to convey his feelings than 
that of saint. 

Thus the title which in one instance is 
deemed too high and holy to be applied 
to any man on earth, is in the other used 
to express inferiority, hypocrisy, and 
folly. W. H. B. 


THE DRUNKARD.— A Sketch. 

The hand trembled as it is stretched 
out in token of friendship ; the tongue is 
palsied as it attempts utterance ; the lips 
quiver in their motion, and the eye shoots 
out a most deadly glare and an unmean- 
ing fixedness; the feet totter like the 
dilapidated or worn-out building, just 
ready to sink under its load. The lungs, 
filled up with humours, struggle to heave 
breath, as in agony ; the liver is decayed 
or rendered lifeless ; the heart beats and 
palpitates with signs of approaching woe. 
Trembling, dejected, despairing, laugh- 
ing, cursing, praying, scorning, and 
reeling; now struggling for sobriety; 
now, perhaps, lying or stealing ; at va- 
riance with his friends, angry with him- 
self ; at enmity with God, because he has 
been born; he lingers awhile wretched 
and distressed, an outcast of society, and 
then — “ staggers into the presence of his 
Judge.” He dies unlamented, and lies 
down in sorrow. 


THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL. 

The glory and majesty of the gospel 
of Christ appears in the Author of it 
Many things of small worth have yet 
grown famous by the authors of them, and, 
like the unprofitable children of renowned 
progenitors, hold their estimation and 
nobility from the parents who begat 
them. And yet from men who are un- 
clean, there will ever descend some un- 
cleanness upon the works which they do. 
But the gospel is therefore indeed a glo- 
rious gospel, because it is the gospel of 
the blessed God. There is glory in all 
the works of God, because they are 
his; for it is impossible that He should 
ever put his hand to an ignoble work. 
And therefore the prophet David useth 
his glory and his handiwork pro- 
miscuously for the same thing. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and, 
the firmament showeth his handiwork,” 
to note that there is an evidence of glory 
in any thing which he puts his hand unto. 
And yet the prophet there showeth that 
there is more glory in the law of his 
mouth than in the works of his hands. 
The Lord is better known by Sion, and 
his name greater in Israel, than in all the 
world besides ; the more God doth com- 
municate himself unto any of his works, 
the more glorious it is. Now there is 
nothing wherein God hath so much put 
himself, wherein he may be so fully 
known, communicated with, depended 
upon, and praised, as in his gospel. This 
is a glass in which the blessed angels do 
see and admire that unsearchable riches 
of his mercy to the church, which they 
had not by their own observation found 
out from the immediate view of his glori- 
ous presence. In creation, we behold 
him a God of power and wisdom, work- 
ing' all things in number, weight, and 
measure ; by the secret vigour of his pro- 
vidence upholding that being which he 
gave them ; and ordering them to those 
glorious ends for which he gave it. In 
the law, we have him a God of vengeance 
and of recompence, in the publication 
thereof threatening, and in the execution 
thereof inflicting wrath upon those that 
trangress it. But in the gospel we behold 
him a God of bounty and endless com- 
assion, humbling himself that he might 
e merciful to his enemies, that he might 
himself bear the punishment of those in- 
juries which had been done unto himself, 
that he might not offer only, but beseech 
his own prisoners to be pardoned and re- 
conciled again. In the creation he is a 
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God above us ; in the law he is a God 
against us ; only in the gospel he is Im- 
manuel, a God with us, a God like us, a 
God for us. — Reynolds. 


CASCADE AT ARPENAZ. j 

The Rev. John Davies, in an account ! 
of a journey to Geneva, says : — 

Rocks, mountains, and cascades, suc- 
cessively or simultaneously claimed our 
admiration and astonishment. The most 
magnificent of these cascades was that of 
Arpenaz, which rolls down an almost 
perpendicular rock of eight hundred feet 
high. The stony surface over which it 
rushes literally smokes with the spray of 
the impetuous torrent. It leaves, how- 
ever, little or no impression upon the 
rock. The view of it presented vividly 
to my mind the inadequacy of the mere 
outpouring of human talent and elo- 
quence to produce any deep and per- 
manent effect. What, in fact, is the 
mightiest torrent of pulpit oratory, un- 
accompanied by a still mightier influ- 
ence, but an Alpine cascade, rolling over 
hearts of stone! There may be much 
noise — some few tears, like the misty 
spray rising from yon beaten rock ; but 
there is no abiding contrition. I know 
not whether the analogy is correct. 1 
only express the ideal association as it 
arose in my own mind. 


STEAM ENGINES. 

Steam engines furnish the means not 
only of their support, but of their mul- 
tiplication. They create a vast demand 
for fuel; and, while they lend their 
powerful arms to drain the pits, and to 
raise the coals, they call into employment 
multitudes of miners, engineers, ship- 
builders, and sailors, and cause the con- 
struction of canals and railways: and 
while they enable these rich fields of 
industry to be cultivated to the utmost, 
they leave thousands of fine arable fields 
free for the production of food to man, 
which must have been otherwise allotted 
to the food of horses. Steam-engines, 
moreover, by the cheapness and steadi- 
ness of their action, fabricate cheap goods, 
and procure in their exchange a liberal 
supply of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, produced in foreign lands . — Andrew 
Ure. 


EXPERIMENT OF DR. HUNTER. 

The celebrated Dr. Hunter gave one 
of his children a full glass of sherry every 
day after dinner for a week. The child 
was then about four years old, and had 
never been accustomed to wine. To 
another child, nearly of the same age, 
and under similar circumstances, he gave 
a large orange for the same space of 
time. At the end of the week he found 
a very material difference in the pulse, 
heat of body, and state of the bowels of 
the two children. In the first the pulse 
was quickened, the heat increased, and 
the bowels deranged ; whilst the second 
had every appearance that indicated high 
health. He then reversed the experi- 
ment: to the first-mentioned child he 
gave the orange, and the other the wine. 
The effects followed as before — a striking 
and demonstrative proof of the pernicious 
effects of vinous liquors on the functions 
of life, in a state of full health. 


REGARD FOR THE SABBATH. 

The Rev. J. Scott, of Hull, in his 
funeral sermon for the late distinguished 
Mr. Wilberforce, observes, when speak- 
ing of his high veneration of the chris- 
sian sabbath: On each returning sab- 
bath his (Mr. W.’s) feelings seemed to 
rise, in proportion to the sanctity of the 
day, to a higher degree of spirituality 
and holy joy, which diffused a sacred 
cheerfulness to all around him. I have 
often heard him assert, that he never 
could have sustained the labour and 
stretch of mind required in his early 
political life, if it had not been for the 
rest of the sabbath; and that he could 
name several of his contemporaries in 
the vortex of political cares, whose minds 
had actually given way under the stress 
of intellectual labour, so as to bring on a 
premature death, or the still more dread- 
ful catastrophe of insanity and suicide, 
who, humanly speaking, might have 
been preserved in health, if they would 
but have conscientiously observed the 
sabbath. 


THREE SHORT RULES FOR A HOUSEHOLD. 
1 Cor. xiv. 40. 

I. Do every thing in its proper time. 

II. Keep every thing to its proper 
use. 

III. Put every thing in its proper 
place. 


W. TYLER, Printer, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London. 
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BOADICEA, QUEEN OP THE 1CENI, CENSUillXG A ROMANIZED BRITON. 


The costume and appearance pf Boadicea is represented according to ancient delineations of Celtic 
females, and the description of her by Dion Cassius. The Romanized Briton is from an ancient 
sculpture, found at Ludgate, near London. In the back ground is a petoritum, or ancient car. 


THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

The conquest of Britain by the Romans. 

The .Romans did not make a second 
invasion of Britain till about ninety years 
after Cesar left the island. This was in 
the 43rd year after the birth of Christ ; 
for it was during this interval of time that 
our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
took upon him our nature, and finished 
the great work of salvation by his death 
upon the cross. During this period, the 
Roman Emperor Augustus had planned 
an expedition against Britain, nut the 
Britons sent an embassy to him in 
Trance, desiring peace, and consenting 
to pay some duties on articles of trade 
shipped between their island and the con- 
tinent. 

Some years later, when Caligula was 
in Gaul, a British prince, Admin, who 
was banished from his own country, took 
refuge under the emperor’s protection f 
and the despicable tyrant talked of in- 
vading the island. His exploits, how- 
ever, went no further than to draw up 
his army in battle array on the sea-shore 
opposite the white cliffs of Britain, and 

Feb. 1836. 


after the trumpets had sounded a charge, 
the soldiers were commanded to gather 
cockle-shells from the sea-beach, as tro- 
phies of victory. 

At last Britain was brought under the 
Roman power, by its own internal wars. 
How frequentlyhas discord been the cause 
of ruin to families and to nations ! The 
result of these domestic commotions was, 
that the British prince who was defeated, 
repaired to Rome, where he was favour- 
ably received by the emperor Claudius. 

Aulus Plautius, a Roman general, was 
sent with an army to invade Britain, 
a. d. 48. Being guided by the British 
exile, he had more advantages than the 
commander of any former expedition $ 
and he was soon followed by Claudius 
in person, who stayed less than a month 
in the island : during which period, how* 
ever, a considerable district was subdued, 
and Camolodunum, now Colchester, the 
capital of the British prince Cunobelin, 
was taken. Plautius was then left to 
pursue the conquest of the country ; his 
principal officer was Vespasian, who, in 
the course of a few years, fought thirty - 

E * 
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two battles with the Britons, took twenty 
of their largest towns, and reduced the 
southern part of the island. Titus, the 
son of Vespasian, fought under his fa- 
ther’s command ; and, on one occasion, 
rescued him from extreme danger. Thus 
these celebrated men were unconsciously 
trained in England for the dreadful and 
obstinate contests waged in Judea, and 
which ended in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 

The conquest of Britain, however, 
proceeded bvit slowly. The state of the 
country, large tracts of which were co- 
vered with woods and morasses, enabled 
the natives to resist the invaders, and 
frequently to re-occupy the ground as 
soon as the Romans had passed from it. 
Such is the usual progress of war in a 
country that is difficult of access, and 
inhabited by hardy and uncivilized peo- 
le. For a long period, it can only be 
ept in subjection by the immediate pre- 
sence of regular and disciplined troops. 

Four years after Plautius’s arrival in 
Britain, he was succeeded by Astorius, 
who employed himself in erecting for- 
tresses along the banks of the Severn 
and the Warwickshire Avon, to secure 
his possession of the countries to the 
south and the east of those rivers. 

Having subdued the Iceni, who in- 
habited Norfolk and Suffolk, and having 
established a colony of Roman soldiers 
as a check upon the natives in those parts, 
he pressed forward towards the west, 
and defeated the Silures, in Shropshire. 
Their general, Caractacus, endeavoured 
to excite the Britons to rally, and again 
attack their invaders, but he was trea- 
cherously delivered up to the Romans by 
Cartismandua, the queen of the Bri- 
gantes. Caradawg, for this is his British 
name, was carried captive to Rome ; and 
the arrival of a barbarian prince, who 
for nine years had struggled against the 
military force of the greatest empire in 
the world, was considered a fit subject for 
a triumph. As he was led captive through 
the streets of Rome, ana beheld the 
splendour of its lofty palaces and build- 
ings, (which are still magnificent, though 
now in ruins, ) and saw the display of wealth 
on every side, he naturally expressed his 
surprise, that the possessors of such 
riches and conveniences, should think it 
worth while to disturb the inhabitants of 
a distant isle in their wretched cottages 
of clay ! He was not aware, that an 
eager desire to rule over others, and to 
grasp at their possessions however infe- 


rior to the advantages we already enjoy, 
is a natural consequence of the depravity 
which rules the heart Of every man till 
it is renewed by the Holy Spirit ; and 
that this spirit of ambition renders its 
possessor a proud man, “who keepeth not 
at home, who enlargeth his desire as 
hell, and is as death, and cannot be 
satisfied, but gathereth unto him all na- 
tions, and heapeth unto him all people.” 
Such is the graphic description of an 
ambitious conqueror, as recorded by the 
prophet Habbakuk. 

The British chief was received by the 
emperor Claudius and his imperial con- 
sort, seated on thrones, and surrounded by 
all the pomp of their imperial dignity. A 
greater contrast in outward circumstances 
cannot easily be conceived. The Roman 
historian Tacitus, has given a speech as 
delivered by Caradawg; but it is ex- 
ressed in language which it is not likely 
e was able to use. However, the cir- 
cumstances under which this unhappy 
prince and his family were presented to 
the Roman emperor, with his manly be- 
haviour, appear to have made a favour- 
able impression in his behalf. At the 
intercession of the empress, his life was 
spared, a favour not always granted to 
captive princes in his situation. 

Their most active opponent being thus 
removed, the Romans extended their 
conquests in Britain. Other towns and 
colonies were established; among them 
were London, and Verulam, near St. 
Alban’s. The Druids, gradually driven 
back as the invaders pressed forwards, 
had mostly retreated to the isle of An- 
glesea, where traces of their establish- 
ments are still to be seen. Among these 
is a recess, where it is supposed that 
human victims were confined, when col- 
lected for sacrifice. Some must have 
erished in this dark prison, as human 
ones were found in it when it was first 
discovered. As the Druids had excited 
much of the opposition to the invaders, 
Suetonius, the Roman commander, re- 
solved to make a vigorous effort to de- 
stroy them. He landed in this their last 
retreat; a combat ensued, in which the 
Druids exerted themselves, not only by 
arms, but by displaying all the horrid 
circumstances connected with their super- 
stitious rites. The Roman soldiers at 
first hesitated at the excited appearance 
of the Druids and their female attend- 
ants, who ran madly forward, like the 
furies of heathen fables ; but they soon 
recovered their courage. Easily routing 
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their enemies, they seized the Druids 
and the ferocious priestesses, and burned 
them in the fires which they themselves 
had prepared for their expected victims. 

From the western part of Britain, 
Suetonius was obliged to hasten to the 
east. The king of the Iceni had lately 
died, leaving his possessions to be ruled 
by the Bomans, and his daughters 
jointly, vainly expecting thereby to ob- 
tain protection for the latter. The Ro- 
man officers seized the whole, publicly 
scourged the widowed queen, Boadicea, 
subjected her daughters to personal ill- 
treatment, and acted in the most op- 

E ’ve manner towards her subjects. 

cea was no common character ; she 
escaped from the Romans, and easily 
persuaded the British inhabitants of that 
part of the country to revolt against the 
Roman power. With a savage thirst 
for revenge, she pressed forward into 
the Roman province, which she found 
unprepared for an attack, and unable to 
resist her. Several small divisions of 
the Roman forces were destroyed ; Col- 
chester, London, and Verulam were laid 
in ashes, and the inhabitants massacred. 
It is computed that no fewer than se- 
venty thousand Romans and their confe- 
derates thus perished. The British queen, 
at the head of a very numerous host, 
approached the Roman forces, who occu- 
pied a strong position near Yerulam. 
These were rendered desperate by the cru- 
elty which Boadicea displayed ; and their 
courage and discipline prevailed, though 
their numbers were comparatively infe- 
rior to those of the Britons. No quarter 
was given after the victory, and the 
Britons were massacred in their turn. 
The proceedings of Suetonius were so 
cruel, that even the counsellors of Nero, 
the Roman emperor, who was noted for 
his barbarity, could not approve them, 
and he was recalled from his command. 

From these scenes of blood and car- 
nage, the reader will gladly turn to con- 
sider that shortly before tne period just 
described, it is possible St. Paul may 
have visited the island of Britain, to 
make known the glad tidings of salvation 
among the haughty conquerors and their 
wretched subjects. This, however, is by 
no means an established fact; yet the 
believer in Christ, as he passes along the 
ancient main highways of London, or 
of other principal Roman stations in its 
vicinity, may feel some interest in think- 
ing that possibly the footsteps of Paul 
the aged have passed in the same direc- 


tion. Some circumstances mentioned by 
a Roman historian, indicate that a Ro- 
man lady of rank, the wife of Plautius, 
governor of Britain, became a convert to 
Christianity, at the time when Paul was 
at Rome ; and that probably the Clau- 
dia, mentioned 2 Tim. iv. 21, was a 
British female, married to Pudens. 

Happily, all that is really important is 
no matter of uncertainty. Whether Paul 
himself ever trod on British ground is 
of little consequence, since we know 
that the gospel he preached is now 
the rule of our faith, and that its in- 
fluences are felt by many among us. 
Whether the apostle ever visited this 
island as a missionary is, in fact, of no 
moment; but that Britons should send 
out missionaries to other lands is, indeed, 
a matter of importance. Paul wrote no 
epistle to the Britons ; but his epistles to 
other churches have been blessed to 
many in our land ; and by the invention 
of printing, Britain is enabled to send 
forth Bibles and tracts, probably in more 
languages than the apostles spake; and 
while the Roman power has perished, 
“ deep in ruin as in guilt,” the sons of 
Britain, by the all-powerful aid of the 
Holy Spirit, are extending the triumphs 
of the cross, “ in regions which the 
Cesars never knew.” 

When Vespasian succeeded to the em- 
pire, he was not unmindful of the scene 
of his military exploits. He sent more 
forces into Britain, and the conflicts 
between the natives and the invaders 
continued, the latter gradually making 
progress. The conquest of the island 
was completed by Agricola, who was 
appointed to the command of the Roman 
army a. d. 78. He gradually subdued 
the northern districts, and constructed a 
line of forts between the Frith of Forth 
and the Clyde, to confine the uncon- 
quered part of the natives beyond that 
boundary; he penetrated even farther, 
and defeated his opponents on the Gram- 
pian hills. Thus the conquest of Bri- 
tain by the Romans was completed. The 
tribes farther to the north never owned 
them as their rulers. 

Britain , a Province of Rome. 

We have now to consider Britain as a 
province of the vast empire of Rome. 
And it is pleasing to find that Agricola 
employed other means than force, to 
establish and consolidate the Roman 
power in the island. He repressed the 
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arbitrary severity with which the Ro- 
mans had always been accustomed to 
treat the natives ; and exerted himself to 
introduce among them a desire for in- 
struction, and a taste for the ’arts of 
civilized life. Many of the Roman cus- 
toms were adopted by the islanders ; 
their dress was assumed by the inhabitants 
of the towns; agriculture was pursued 
with more regularity : this change in 
their habits and food did much to re- 
press their roving and savage way of life. 
Four principal roads were formed by the 
Roman military, and many of our prin- 
cipal cities and towns were founded upon 
these routes, and built in accordance 
with the Roman methods. Traces of 
Roman utensils and buildings, with their 
foundations and beautiful pavements, 
have been, and still are frequently dis- 
covered, while the number and extent of 
these remains show the degree to which 
Roman arts had been introduced into 
Britain. Passages in the writings of 
Roman historians and poets, prove that 
the Britons obtained considerable cele- 
brity in many respects. But a taste for 
Roman luxury was also introduced. Yet 
one great advantage resulted from the 
influence of the Romans, druidism was 
extirpated, and the last of its blood- 
stained ministers were driven from the 
land. This savage superstition gave 
way to the milder form of heathenism, 
prevailing among the conquerors, and 
although that was scarcely less evil in it- 
self, yet it was, at that time, less dark 
and ferocious. And Christianity must 
have made progress here, as weU as in 
other parts t of the empire. Thus the 
Britons now knew the Romans rather as 
their protectors and teachers, than as 
cruel persecutors; and the succeeding 
generations would only know the island 
as a Roman province. 

The emperpr Hadrian visited Britain, 
a. p. 121. He relinquished the ad- 
vanced line of forts already built, and 
erected a solid wall of earth, extending 
sixty miles in length, from the Solway- 
frith to Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; consi- 
derable remains of it may yet be traced. 

Antoninus, the next emperor, re-occu- 
pied the same northern line, and erected 
another rampart. At this time, the at- 
tention of the Romans in Britain began to 
be called to repeated contests for the em- 
pire, which were carried on nearer the 
capital of the empire, and which do not 
come under our notice, while the Cale- 


donians and the M*tae, tw# northern 
tribes, passed the boundary, and in- 
vaded the Roman province. These 
invaders were driven back by the em- 
peror Severus, who visited England a. d. 
207 ; after many arduous contests, he 
erected a strong stone wall, twelve feet 
high, and eight feet thick, very near to 
the rampart of Hadrian. Shortly after, 
Severus died at York, and his two sons, 
Geta and Caracalla returned to Italy,* to 
enjoy the empire. A scene of dreadful 
horror was soon displayed. Geta was as- 
sassinated by order of his brother, in hi* 
presence, and that of, their mother ; and 
Caracalla reigned alone for a few years, 
putting to death multitudes whom he 
suspected of disapproving his • conduct. 
The horrid and atrocious cruelties of 
this tyrant, strongly illustrate the de- 
scription of the heathen given in holy 
writ, which speaks of them “ as without 
natural affection, implacable and unmer- 
ciful.” Here, again, we must remark, 
that no refinements of cultivation are 
able to subdue the savage and depraved 
passions w hich are natural to man ; 

Such seeds of sin, (that hitter root,) 

In every heart are found ; 

Nor can we bear diviner fruit, 

Till grace refine the ground. 

The history of Britain, while a Roman 
province, need not detain us long, nor, 
indeed, are there many particulars re- 
corded, which seem to be well authen- 
ticated ; and neither our limits, nor the 
object of this sketch of British history, 
render it desirable to relate circumstances, 
which appear fabulous or uncertain. That 
Britain w as a valuable province of the 
Roman empire, appears evident from 
many passages of ancient writers. The 
produce of the mines was an object of 
importance ; considerable sums were an- 
nually received from the taxes on the 
land, and on the inhabitants personally. 
Many thousands of British youth were 
required to serve in the Roman armies, 
and spent their lives in distant countries, 
fighting for objects in which the welfare 
of their country was seldom, if ever, 
really concerned. 

The number of Roman remains in 
this country has been already noticed. 
The elegance and costly nature of many 
of these, show that numerous foreigners 
had at this period made Britain their 
residence ; a clear proof that they de- 
rived advantages from so doing. Many 
remains of their villas have Been dis- 
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covered in sequestered situations, which 
were the sites usually preferred by the 
wealthy Romans. Their dimensions, in 
some cases, were very considerable, and 
fully justify the description of Seneca, 
who states that the villa of a Roman of 
rank had the appearance of a camp, 
rather than of a country seat. It is 
true, that the buildings aid not exceed 
one story in height, and most of the 
rdoms were of what we should call small 
dimensions, as was usual at that time; 
but they were very numerous, and often 
ornamented with much care. 

It is worthy of remark, that the early 
persecutions against the Christians, whicn 
raged through many provinces of the 
Roman empire, do not appear to have 
extended to Britain, though there is full 
reason to believe that Christianity had 
made progress here as well as elsewhere. 
Various reasons have been assigned for 
this exemption from suffering; but the 
true Christian is satisfied with referring 
it to the real cause — the will of .'Him 
who has^declared that the wrath 91 man 
shall be overrtiTeil'tir pfSdstr'Him, and 
that the remainder of wrath He will 
restrain. The records of the early British 
Christians are very scanty, and are mixed 
with a large proportion of legendary 
tales. A popish historian gives a long 
account of a British king Lucius ; but it 
appears to contain very little truth : the 
fact itself was probably nothing more 
than this ; that some time or other in 
the second century, there was a petty 
prince or chieftain of the Britons, in 
favour with the Romans, and indulged 
by them with some degree of authority 
in his country, who embraced, the Chris- 
tian religion, and promoted the conver- 
sion of his friends and followers to the 
utmost of his power. But even this 
appears doubtful, though we rejoice that 
it probably was the case. And we may 
give credit to the account that some Bri- 
tish Christians suffered martyrdom in the 
year 300 ; among them, was one Alban, who 
was put to death at Verulam, from the en- 
mity of his townsmen to the doctrines of 
the gospel. But, here, as elsewhere, 
the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
the church, and it is recorded that, not 
many years after, Christianity prevailed 
in tnis city. Its name was afterwards 
changed to St. Albans, to commemorate 
him who is said to have been the first 
British martyr. It is also said that, for a 
time, the Christians in Britain were forced 
to seek for safety in concealment, but 


they seem to have been permitted to 
return to their houses after a brief in- 
terval. There is, however, much room to 
doubt whether persecution prevailed to 
this extent, owing to some circumstances 
that will soon be related. And we have 
sufficient evidence to show, that the 
Christian faith existed here in a more 
humble form, yet in a purer state than 
in many provinces of the empire. 


THE LAW OP CONSIDERATION ; OR, 

MY TWO AUNTS. 

In the Memoirs of that distinguished 
female, Hannah More, it is stated that 
she frequently regretted not having fol- 
lowed up her own serious intention of 
‘writing a little treatise expressly on 
“The Law of Consideration,” which, 
she observed, was so frequently ana 
heedlessly violated, in innumerable little 
circumstances. The remark recalled to 
my mind the observations I had long 
since made in the families of my two 
aunts, with whom a considerable portion 
of my youth was spent 

Being left an orphan, with a good 
property, my two uncles were appointed 
my guardians ; and the periods of my 
school recess were spent at their houses 
alternately. 

My father’s elder brother, whom I 
first visited, had recently returned from 
the West Indies, where he had married 
a lady of large fortune. Their residence 
was in one of the most fashionable squares 
at the west end of the town, and their 
whole establishment was conducted on a 
scale of elegance, bordering upon magnifi- 
cence. All to me was new and surpris- 
ing; my parents having constantly re- 
sided in the country, and comfort and 
moderation, rather than fashion and 
splendour, having dictated all their ar- 
rangements. 

But though I was at first somewhat 
dazzled by the novelty of the scene into 
which I was introduced, it was Dot long 
before I began to sigh for the more 
quiet enjoyments to which I had been 
accustomed ; for I perceived, that not 
one of the numerous household seemed 
really comfortable, all were continually 
put out of their way, and exposed to 
inconveniences, from which they seemed 
to labour in vain to extricate themselves. 

I It was some time before I could ex- 
I actly ascertain the cause of this dissatis- 
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faction ; but, at length I was led to trace 
it to an extreme want of consideration in 
the female head of the establishment, 
amounting, indeed, to absolute disregard 
to the feelings and claims of others. My 
strictures on her conduct can do her no 
injury, for she has been dead many years, 
and my object in making them is to warn 
and benefit others, which I hope will 
shield me from the charge of censorious- 
ness. 

My aunt having been brought up in the 
land of slavery, had acquired that impe- 
rious manner of speaking to and of her 
servants, which almost uniformly at- 
taches to persons who have been accus- 
tomed to the services of slaves. She 
seemed habitually to forget the equality 
of their nature and susceptibilities with 
her own ; and to regard them as an in- 
ferior race, created solely, or principally, 
to minister to her comfort and gratifica* 
tions. She would often, by contemp- 
tuous speeches, to which they dared not 
reply, painfully remind them of their 
inferiority : “ Servants, and those kind 
of people,” “It is only fit for a ser- 
vant,” or, “ It is surely good enough for 
the servants,” were phrases continually 
upon her lips. Often have I seen the 
changing colour, and the starting tear, 
that would have reminded one less in- 
considerate, that she had wounded the 
feelings of another whom God had made 
of the same flesh and blood as herself ; 
but she noticed it not. 

It never seemed to occur to my aunt, 
that servants could stand in need either 
of repose or relaxation. From morning 
to night her bell was ringing on the 
most trivial occasions ; frequently on no 
occasion at all; for when it was an- 
swered, she could not recollect what she 
wanted. When the cook came to her 
for orders, she would scarcely ever make 
up her mind as to the arrangements for 
dinner; or if she did give orders, she 
would often capriciously countermand 
them, at too late an hour for her new 
wishes to be fulfilled by dinner-time. 
If the dinner was necessarily delayed, or 
the cookery not performed to the utmost 
nicety, she would fly into a violent pas- 
sion, and threaten to dismiss her ser- 
vants. 

My uncle, one of the most quiet, 
peaceable men in the world, sometimes 
ventured to expostulate with her on the 
unreasonableness of her requirements, or 
of her displeasure ; but he was soon 


talked down. I believe, however, that 
when he saw the servants unjustly 
blamed, he would make them a liberal 
present, which probably induced them 
the longer to bear with the caprice of 
their mistress, but could never command 
their respect or attachment, or secure 
comfort, order, and harmony in the 
house. 

The servant more immediately em- 
ployed in personal attendance on my 
aunt, had a weary life of it. Often was 
she kept up to an unreasonably late hour 
at night, and yet she was required at a 
very early hour in the morning, to bring 
up a cup of chocolate. 

My uncle once or twice presumed to 
suggest whether poor Green’s services 
might not be dispensed with so early in 
the morning, by employing a night- 
lamp to warm the beverage, which might 
be prepared in the evening; but my 
aunt’s reply was, “ Five hours’ sleep is 
surely enough for a servant.” “ My 
dear,” he asked, “ Is it enough for you 
who do nothing to fatigue yourself?” 
But sh.e was little disposed to admit rea- 
soning, which proceeded on the prin- 
ciple of equal laws for all mankind as 
such, and recognised the obligation of 
doing to others as we should wish them 
to do to us if we were in their situation. 
So incessant were her requirements on 
this poor young woman, that I often 
wondered when she found time to take 
a meal. Indeed, I believe she often 
found it impossible to sit down to a re- 
gular meal, and only took a snap as she 
could catch it. 

I need scarcely say, that the selfish 
inconsideration in which my aunt in- 
dulged herself was in an unusual degree 
manifested in time of illness. She was 
distressingly impatient of her own suffer- 
ings, and utterly regardless of the fa- 
tigues and inconveniences of those who 
attended her. On the other hand, it was 
next to impossible to convince her that 
any other person was ill, and required 
rest and attention. On one occasion, a 
medical gentleman who was attending 
one of the children, observed, that the 
servant who introduced him appeared 
exceedingly ill, and ought immediately 
to lie by, and take medicine. “ She,” 
replied the inconsiderate mistress — “ She 
must keep about till friday, when we 
are going out of town, and she will, of 
course, be at leisure.” The poor girl 
was actually sickening for the scarlet 
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fever, when her mistress proposed de- 
ferring the needful attention from mon- 
day till friday. 

The nurse-maid fared little better. 
The injunctions laid on her extended 
almost to impossibilities : she must not 
leave the nursery for an instant, whether 
the children were awake or asleep ; and 
no other servant must presume to enter 
it. How, then, were the wants of its 
inmates to be supplied ? My aunt never 
troubled herself with calculations and 
racticabilities. “ I insist upon its being 
one,” she considered quite enough to 
silence all difficulties and objections. 

When the children were brought into 
the parlour or drawing-room, it might 
have been supposed that the nurse would 
be allowed that opportunity of retreating, 
to attend to some other engagement, to 
take a meal, or to enjoy a few minutes’ 
repose; but, no! she must stand the 
whole time at the door, not presuming to 
change her position, unless one of the 
children happened to drop a play-thing, 
which she was to pick up, and then in- 
stantly resume her statue-like position 
at the door. Often have I observed her 
ready to faint with fatigue, yet I never 
knew my aunt express one feeling of 
sympathy or consideration for her. One 
instance of thoughtlessness I will men- 
tion, because I fear it is displayed in 
many families, even where feelings of 
haughty disregard are not generally in- 
dulged. My aunt was a strict attendant on 
public worship, and required the servants 
also to be punctual in their attendance. If 
they came in late, she would be exceed- 
ingly angry. Far be it from me to jus- 
tify any person in the habit of coming 
late into a place of worship. Heads of 
families, ana all their household, ought 
to have taken their place before the 
minister takes his; and by good manage- 
ment and regularity they might easily do 
so. But my aunt would employ the ser- 
vants to the very moment of her leaving 
the house, and then blame them if they 
were not in their pew as early as herself. 

The two elder girls were under the 
care of a governess. The situation of 
this lady was rendered most unenviable, 
by my aunt’s habitual inconsideration and 
disregard to her feelings ; placing her in 
a sort of degrading inferiority, failing to 
treat her with that respect and attention 
which were due to her merits, and to i 
her situation in the family ; and encou- 
raging, or at least tolerating the children j 
in disobedience and impertinence* 


Other persons besides the inmates of 
the family were annoyed and injured by 
the thoughtlessness of my aunt. I have 
often known her to order a dress-maker 
or milliner to attend her at a certain 
time, and then go out, or, if at home, plead 
some trifling engagement, and oblige 
her to wait, or call again, at a serious 
expense of time or fatigue. I remember 
a person calling by appointment, to fit on 
a dress. My aunt happened to be much 
interested in a story she was reading, and 
sent word that the person must call again 
in an hour. The poor young woman, 
who herself appeared exceedingly unwell, 
said that she had been up all night with 
a sick child, and what with jhe illness of 
her child, and the pressure of work, she 
feared she should not be able to call 
again that day, she should not detain 

Mrs. more than five minutes, if 

she would be kind enough to see her 
then, or she would call the next morn- 
ing, if more agreeable. The answer to 
this reasonable and civil proposal was, 
“If it is not worth her whfie to wait 
upon me, she may take herself off.” 
This was just as I was on the eve 
leaving, and I did not hear the result. 

My aunt might indeed be justly called 
“ the mercer’s plague,” for it was one of 
her regular morning amusements, to go 
into a shop, and lounge by the hour, 
obliging the shopmen to take down and 
unfold wrapper after wrapper, piece after 
iece, when she had no real intention of 
uying. It is true, she was often drawn 
in to buy what she neither intended nor 
needed ; but though the shopkeeper was 
sometimes accidentally requited by an 
unexpected purchase, the trouble she 
gave arose from wanton inconsiderate- 
ness on her part ; as did also the unne- 
cessary and extravagant purchase for 
which she alienated money that ought to 
have been appropriated to other pur- 
poses. For though my aunt possessed 
an ample income, it was not boundless, 
and her want of consideration often led 
her materially to inconvenience and in- 
jure those dependent upon her, by neg- 
lecting thepunctual payment of wages 
or bills. This she sometimes did from 
mere forgetfulness of their claims, and 
sometimes from a habit of self-indulg- 
ence, which led her, on receiving a sum 
of money, to gratify her costly whims, 
while she disregarded the claims to which 
it ought to have been appropriated. 

It is astonishing how frequently many 
rich persons expose themselves to the 
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mortification and disgrace which form 
the bitterest ingredients in the cup of 
poverty, of being asked and asked again 
for the payment of their just debts. 
Their own aisgraee and mortification may 
be of comparatively little consequence, 
but the parties whom they wantonly in- 
jure, are exposed to anxiety and distress, 
and sometimes brought to utter ruin by 
such acts of guilty inconsideration. It 
is not long since, that an honest and 
respectable tradesman failed in business, 
ana was, With a wife and family, plunged 
into poverty, principally, if not solely, 
through the unprincipled delay of pay- 
ment of persohs who were living in gaiety 
and splendour. 

During my summer vacation in my 
uncle’s family, we visited a fashionable 
watering place, where we resided in fur- 
nished lodgings. I could not help feel- 
ing vexed to see the carelessness of my 
aunt as to the furniture, which was re- 
markably good and handsome. She suf- 
fered the children, unreproved, to trample 
with muddy feet on the chairs and sofa, 
to scratch the mahogany tables, to scrib- 
ble on the paint, to stain the damask 
table-cloths with fruit or wine, and many 
similar exploits, which contributed no- 
thing to their comfort or gratification, but 
which materially depreciated the value of 
the furniture, and was as unjust as it was 
inconsiderate ; but it is time I should 
take leave of my thoughtless aunt. 

In the course of years, she experi- 
enced considerable reverses of fortune. 
The agents in the West Indies proved 
treacherous, and her own property was 
nearly swallowed up. My uncle, too, 
died in the prime of life ; and as his ample 
income ceased with his life, and he had 
made no considerable reserve, his widow 
had little more to depend upon than the 
produce of a life insurance policy, which, 
though sufficient to maintain herself and 
family with frugality, yet left her in very 
different circumstances from those to 
which she had been accustomed. Unable 
to command the services of the merce- 
nary, and having flew claims on the gra- 
titude and attachment of those who nad 
formerly served her, I would fain hope 
that her troubles were sanctified to her, 
as the means of humbling her pride and 
self-importance, and leading her to im- 
bibe something of the spirit of the gos- 
pel, which, while it brings personal sal- 
vation, t,eaches Us also to regard the 
claims of our follow -men. 

The last few years of her 11 fo she cer- 


tainly was very different from what she 
had been ; far more grateful for any little 
attention paid to her, and far more con- 
siderate of the feelings and claims of 
others: but to the last her old spirit 
would occasionally peep out; so much, 
at least, as to deprive her of the cha- 
racter of an amiable woman, .and so far 
as to impress on the minds of those 
around her, the vast importance of ha- 
bitually practising, and early inculcating 
in their children, sentiments and habits 
of kind consideration for all with whom 
they are connected. 

Next month I shall state some parti- 
culars of my other aUnt. C. 

♦ 

THE INSUFFICIENCY o£ HUMAN REASON, 

What is Reason f It is the capacity 
of man to investigate truth ; including his 
power to observe existing phenomena, to 
deduce principles from known facts, and 
to draw conclusions from acknowledged 
premises. In a wider sense, however, it 
is but another phrase for the spiritual 

S art of man, including his faculty of un- 
erstanding, his free agency, his affec- 
tions, his memory, and his moral sense. 
It is his intellectual nature, from which 
voluntary effort and moral character are 
alike inseparable. This it is which dis- 
tinguishes him from the brute creation, 
and elevates him so far above them ; they 
irresistibly follow the instinctive propul- 
sions of their nature, whilst man com- 
pares and judges, decides what is best, 
and acts accordingly. By this it is that 
man is allied to the purer orders of beings, 
who inhabit the heavenly places, yea, to 
the great First Cause himself, whose per- 
fection is his necessary spirituality, im- 
plying, as it does, infinite knowledge, 
infini te power, and infinite goodness. By 
this man is fitted to serve God acceptably, 
and to enjoy him eternally. 

The excellence of reason as constitut- 
ing the dignity of human nature, is a 
favourite topic with those who do pot 
admit the claims of Divine Revelation ; 
and they dwell upon it, as if it were alto- 
gether overlooked and denied by the ad- 
vocates of Christianity. So far, nowever, 
is this from being the fact, that no per- 
sons are more deeply impressed with the 
importance; and even the dignity of 
human nature ; or more anxious to 
be freed from every thing that debases 
it, and to be actually put in possession 
of the happiness for which It is fitted. 
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When we speak disparagingly of man, it 
is not of his nature, but of his depraved 
character and guilty rebellion; not of bis 
physical or mental powers, but of the de- 
basement inflicted upon them by his sin- 
fulness. All that we read in the volume 
of inspiration teaches us to regard man 
as a noble being, capable of vigorous ef- 
forts and exalted enjoyments; valuable 
even in the estimation of God his Maker ; 
in his relation to the Divine government, 
the object of its stiblimest purposes, its 
most benevolent arrangement, and its 
noblest results ; and closely identified in 
his nature and history with the glory of 
God, and the happiness of the universe. 
But we cannot close our eyes to the truth, 
that man is alienated from God* and un- 
happy in himself ; guilty in the total mis- 
appropriation of his powers, and degraded 
by the unholy ascendancy of his passions 
and sensual appetites : a truth as plainly 
written on the visible workings of society, 
as in the pages of Scripture; and con- 
firmed by the testimony of universal ex- 
perience. When we speak of the insuf- 
ficiency of human reason, it is of human 
reason as thus fallen and guilty, and as di- 
recting its inquiries to those great moral 
anxieties which arise out of its apostate 
condition, and which, as they need special 
revelation from God, lie beyond its pos- 
sible discovery. In other words, our 
reference is to those limitations which 
necessarily pertain to the researches of 
derived and dependent beings ; which 
require to be met by Divine communica- 
tions at those points where they are sus- 
pended. None are more ready to award 
the full mead of praise to the researches 
of literature and science, thati we are 
who feel ourselves most deeply indebted 
to the pages of revelation. We admire 
the efforts of human intellect as it roams 
at large among the works of God, and 
by its persevering industry ascertains 
the laws of nature, arranges the classes 
of irrational creatures, examines the pro- 
perties of plants* or explores the struc- 
ture of the earth ; and we derive from 
these very illustrations of what human 
reason can do, a justification of our 
anxiety that it should be sanctified by 
the nobler motives of revealed religion. 
It is cheerfully conceded that, except in 
those instances where it is enfeebled by 
early neglect or vicious indulgences, or 
providential afflictions* human reason is 
capabfb of great things. We are under 
no temptation to think too meanly of our 
nature ; but we cannot forget that it has 
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never been so left to itself as to derive 
no advantage from the light of revela- 
tion ; and that its sublimest efforts have 
always been made where that light has 
shone the most clearly, however little the 
obligations to it may have been perceived 
or acknowledged. Nor can we be igno- 
rant that all the efforts of human reason 
on the great topics of religion, have ve- 
rified the scriptural declaration : 44 The 
world by wisdom knew not God.” 

The insufficiency of human reason is 
to be taken up at this point. It cannot 
acquire such knowledge of God, of our- 
selves in relation to Him, and of the 
future destiny of our spirits, as can tran- 
quillize and satisfy the mind. It cannot 
supply those motives to purity, integrity, 
benevolence, and truth, which avail to 
sanctify the character, and render man 
happy in himself, and a blessing to 
his fellows. We say that it cannot do 
this, because it never has done it; it does 
not do it now. On the contrary, the 
religious knowledge of the most enlight- 
ened heathen has always been most in- 
definite and unsatisfactory ; the very best 
of them have expressed their desire and 
need of a clearer revelation; and the 
opinions of those who advocate the suffi- 
ciency of reason to the rejection of a 
written revelation, are most contradictory 
and absurd. A few observations on these 
three points will illustrate and prove our 
position. 

I. The religious knowledge of the 
most enlightened heathen has always 
been very indefinite and unsatisfactory. 

Let us first review the character of 
ancient paganism. If any thing Can be 
learned with certainty by human reason, 
it is surely the existence and attributes 
of God. But whilst some of the ancients 
asserted the being of a God, others de- 
nied it. Amongst those who admitted it, 
the most gross and ridiculous conceptions 
of his nature prevailed. Instead of one 
God, we find every where a multitude of 
deities ; or if the unity of the First Cause 
were confessed, it was but the supremacy 
of one god over the rest, whose power was 
limited by fate* over which even he had no 
control. The spirituality of the Divine 
nature was entirely overlooked; 44 they 
changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image make like to corrupti- 
ble mah, and to birds, and to four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things.” Their 
gods were the patrons Of every lust and 
passion, and their worship was charac- 
terized by the grossest follies and the 
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most abominable practices. The very offerings were invented, as the existing 
44 mysteries,” as they were termed, were institutions proved unavailing; but re- 
at length found to be so immoral, that morse still preyed upon the conscience, 
it was necessary to suppress them. False- fear still agitated the breast, and the soul 
hood was openly preferred to truth, and had no peace. Nor is there any thing 
impurity was unblushingly avowed. Phi- more definite or satisfactory in the cha- 
losophers disputed whether the happiness racter of modern heathenism. In the 
of man lay in virtue or in pleasure, densely peopled regions -of the East, 
Every malignant passion had a sanction in polytheism prevails to an almost incredi- 
the service of some deity, and selfishness ble extent : in Hindostan, not fewer than 
was the ruling principle in every breast, three hundred and thirty millions of 
The state of society corresponded to these gods claim the adoration of the people ; 
base conceptions of the Divine nature ; and that adoration consists in the most 
and every candid mind must admit that impure rites, the most wearisome pe- 
the best views of human society among nances, the most cruel self-inflictions, 
the ancient pagans, verify the language and the most horridpractices of infanti- 
of Paul in his Epistle to the Homans, i. cide and murder. The tender ties of so- 
24 — 32. cial life are not felt ; truth is habitually 

The immortality of the soul was de- disregarded; fraud, lying, and deceit uni- 
nied by some philosophers as a popular versally prevail : the Hindoos are said 
error, and even Socrates was uncertain to have no word expressive of gratitude ; 
about it. Shortly before his death, he selfishness is their ultimate law of action, 
told his friends, “ I hope I am now going developing itself in the most atrocious, 
to good men, though this I would not malignant, and barbarous forms. The 
take upon me peremptorily to assert ; absurd notion of the transmigration of 
but, that I shall go to tne gods, lords that souls into other bodies is universal, and 
are absolutely good, this, if I can affirm the power of their system to soothe the 
any thing of this kind, I would certainly mind and tranquillize the spirit in the 
affirm. And for this reason I do not prospect of death, is seen in the despair- 
take it ill that I am to die, as otherwise I ing looks and expiring shrieks of its vic- 
should do ; but I am in good hope that tims, as they are left to perish on the 
there is something remaining for those banks of their sacred streams, 
who are dead, and that it will then be These, and similar corruptions, in 
much better for good than for bad men.” worship, doctrine, and practice, which 
And again, he said, “lam going out of have prevailed and exist in the heathen 
the world, and you are to continue in it ; world, fully prove the utter insuffi- 
but which of us has the better part, is a ciency of reason to be a guide in reli- 
secret to every one but God.” 44 Cicero gion ; and also show into what mon- 
is justly considered as among the most strous opinions and practices whole na- 
eminent of those philosophers who ar- tions may be led, when that is their 
gued for the immortality of the soul ; guide, without any help from revelation, 
yet he laboured under the same uncer- II. The desire and need of more sa- 
tainty. Though he has treated of the tisfactory means of knowledge , than they 
subject at considerable length, and has enjoyed , has been expressed by the very 
brought forward a variety of cogent ar- best of the heathen. 
guments in behalf of this doctrine, yet Dr. Samuel Clarke has taken up this 
after he has spoken of the several opi- point, in his Discourse on the 44 Evidences 
nions concerning the nature and duration of Natural and Revealed Religion,” prop, 
of the soul, he adds, 4 Which of these vii. The following extract may be in- 
is true, God alone knows , and which is troduced here : — 

most probable is a very great question.* ” “ There is, besides the several places 

Such were the painful doubts of the very before cited, a most excellent passage in 
wisest and best of the heathens. Plato to this purpose ; one of the most 

Every where, indeed, man felt him- remarkable passages in his whole works, 
self to be a sinner, and retained so much though not quoted by any that I have 
of the original doctrine of forgiveness, as met with, which, therefore, I think highly 
is implied in the offering of sacrifices ; worthy to be transcribed at large, as a 
but the question, “ How can man be just and unanswerable reproach to all those 
just with God ? ” remained unsolved, who deny that there is any want or need 
New sacrifices were still offered, as new of a revelation. 4 It seems best to me,’ 
guilt was contracted, and new kinds of saith Socrates to one of his disciples. 
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* that we expect quietly, nay, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, that we wait with pa- 
tience, till such time as we can learn 
certainly how we ought to behave our- 
selves, both towards God and towards 
men.* 

“ 4 When will that time come ?’ re- 
plies the disciple ; 4 and who is it that 
will teach us this? For methinks I 
earnestly desire to see and know who the 
person is that will do it.’ 

“ 4 It is one,’ answers Socrates, 4 who 
has now a concern for you. But in 
like manner, as Homer relates, that 
Minerva took away the mist from be- 
fore Diomedes’ eyes, that he might 
be able to distinguish one person from 
another, so it is necessary that the 
mist which is now before your mind be 
first taken away, that afterwards you 
may learn to distinguish between good 
And evil ; for as yet you are not able to 
doit.” 

44 4 Let the person you mentioned,’ re- 
plies the disciple, 4 take away this mist, 
or whatever else it be, as soon as he 
pleases ; for I am willing to do any 
thing he shall direct, whosoever this per- 
son be, so that I may but become a good 
man.* 

44 4 Nay,’ answered Socrates, 4 That 
person has a wonderful readiness and 
willingness to do all this for you.’ 

44 4 It will be best then,’ replies the 
disciple, 4 to forbear offering any more 
sacrifices, till the time that this person 
appears.’ 

44 4 You judge very well,’ answers So- 
crates, 4 it will be much safer so to do, 
than to run so great a hazard of offering 
sacrifices which you know not whether 
they are acceptable to God or no.’ 

44 4 Well, then,’ replies the disciple, 

4 we will make our offerings to the 
gods, when that day comes ; and I hope, 
God willing, it may not be far off’ ” 

And in another place, the same author, 
having given a large account of that 
excellent discourse, which Socrates made 
a little before his death, concerning 
the great doctrines of religion, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the certainty 
of a life to come ; he introduces one of 
his disciples replying in the following 
manner : — 

44 1 am,” saith he, 44 of the same 
opinion with you, O Socrates, concerning 
these things ; that to discover the certain 
truth of them, in this present life, is 
either absolutely impossible for us, or at 
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least exceedingly difficult. Yet not to 
inquire with our utmost diligence into 
what can be said about them, or to give 
over our inquiry before we have carried 
our search as far as possible, is the sign 
of a mean and low spirit. On the con- 
trary, we ought, therefore, by all means, 
to do one of these two things; either, by 
hearkening to instruction, and by our 
own diligent study, to find out the truth ; 
or, if that be absolutely impossible, then 
to fix our foot upon that which to human 
reason, after the utmost search, appears 
best and most probable ; and, trusting to 
thaL venture upon that foundation, to 
direct the course of our lives accordingly. 
Unless a man could have still some more 
sure and certain conduct to carry him 
through this life ; such as a Divine dis- 
covery of the truth would be.” 

We shall mention but one instance 
more, and that is of Porphyry; who, 
though he lived after our Saviour’s time, 
and had a most inveterate hatred to the 
Christian revelation in particular, yet 
confesses in general, that he was sen- 
sible there was wanting some 44 universal 
method of delivering men’s souls, which 
no sect of philosophy had yet found 
out.” 

To these two considerations, illustra- 
tive of the insufficiency of human rea- 
son, may be added, 

III. The opinions of those who advo- 
cate the sufficiency of reason to the re- 
jection of a written revelation , are 
most contradictory and absurd. 

Lord Herbert speaks of Christianity as the 
best religion ; of his own universal reli- 
gion of nature as agreeing wholly with 
Christianity, and contributing to its esta- 
blishment ; yet he accuses all pretences 
to revelation, of folly and unreasonable- 
ness, and contemptuously rejects its capi- 
tal doctrines. He says that the principles 
of his universal religion are clearly known 
to all men ; yet that they were princi- 
pally unknown to the gentiles, who com- 
prised almost all men. Hobbes affirms 
that the Scriptures are the voice of God, 
and yet that they have no authority but 
what they derive from the civil power ; 
he acknowledges that inspiration is a su- 
pernatural gift, and the immediate hand of 
God, and yet says that the pretence to it is 
a sign of madness : that God exists, and 
yet that that which is not matter, is no- 
thing ; that honour, worship, prayer, and 
praise are due to God, and yet that 
all religion is ridiculous. Shaftesbury 
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says, that those are to be censured 
who represent the gospel as a fraud; 
and yet he represents salvation as a 
ridiculous thing; and insinuates that 
Christ was influenced by deep designs 
of ambition, and that the Scriptures 
were a mere artful invention, to secure a 
profitable monopoly. Woolaston asserts, 
that infidelity has no place in his heart, 
and that he writes for the honour of 
Jesus, and in defence of Christianity; 
and yet that the gospels are full of incre- 
dibilities, impossibilities, and absurdities. 
Tindal affirms, that the principles of na- 
tural religion are so clear* that men can- 
not possibly mistake them ; and yet that 
almost all men have mistaken them, and 
imbibed a superstition worse than atheism. 
Morgan asserts, that God may commu- 
nicate his will by immediate inspiration ; 
and yet that it can never be proved that j 
he has thus communicated his will, and 
that we are not to receive any thing on 
the authority of revelation. Chubb says, 
that prayer may be useful as a positive in- 
stitution, by introducing proper thoughts, 
affections, and actions ; attu yet he inti- 
mates that it must be displeasing to 
God, and directly improper; that meh 
are accountable to God for all their con- 
duct, and will be judged and dealt with 
according to the truth and reality of their 
respective cases ; and yet men will not 
be judged for their impiety or ingrati- 
tude to God, nor for their injustice and 
unkindness to each other. Bolingbroke 
declares, that power and wisdom are the 
only attributes of God which can be 
discovered by mankind ; and yet that he 
is as far from denying the justice as the 
power of God ; and that his goodness is 
manifest. Hume asserts* that it is un- 
certain and Useless to argue from the 
course of nature, and assert an intelli- 
ent cause, and that there i3 no reason to 
elieve that the universe proceeded from 
a cause, and yet that it is universally al- 
lowed, that nothing exists without a 
cause. 

This is a specimen of the tenets of 
modern deism, concerning religion, attd 
the worship of God; equally contra- 
dictory and absurd are the precepts of 
infidels concerning morals. Hobbes as- 
serted, that the civil law is the only 
foundation of right and wrong ; and that 
every man has a right to all things, and 
may lawfully get them if he can. Bol- 
ingbroke resolved all morality into self- 
love ; he says, that modesty il inspired 
by mere prejudice ; and that polygamy 


is a part of the law of nature. Hume 
affirms, that to want honesty, to want 
understanding, and to want strength of 
body, are equally the subjects of moral 
disapprobation ; that adultery must be 
practised, if men would obtain all the 
advantages of life ! ! ! 

It were easy to multiply these speci- 
mens ; such of our readers as wish to 
pursue this topic further, are referred 
to Hartwell Horne’s chapter on the 
Necessity of a IJivine Revelation, vol. i. 
p. 1 — 31* from which these are ex- 
tracted. Enough has been stated to 
prove that there is nothihg like certainty 
or consistency about the affected dis- 
coveries of reason; and, consequently, 
that they cannot wisely or safely be 
made the ground of faith, or the rule of 
conduct. 

The insufficiency of human reason 
implies no reflection on either the power 
or benevolence of the Creator. Limi- 
tation is inseparable from created ex- 
istence, and the precise degree of phy- 
sical or mental power can only be deter- 
mined by the Creator himself. When 
He created man, it was in knowledge, 
and righteousness, and holiness ; with 
ample means of happiness, and in the 
actual possession of it; and notwith- 
standing his deliberately chosen and 
cherished apostacy, He has never left 
him without the means of informing his 
mind, correcting his errors, and ascer- 
taining his duty. At no period of time, 
has man been destitute of the light of 
immediate revelation ; and now , reve- 
lation is embodied in a written volume, 
and, by the providence of God, placed 
within the reach of every man in this 
favoured land. 

Thus saith the Lord: 14 If thou wilt 
receive my words, and hide my com- 
mandments with thee* so that thou 
incline thine ear unto wisdom, and apply 
thine heart to understanding ; yea, if 
thou criest after knowledge, and liftest 
up thy voice for understanding ; if thou 
seekest her as silver, and searchest for 
her as for hid treasures ; then shalt thou 
understand the fear of the Lord, and 
find the knowledge of God. For the 
Lord giveth wisdom : out of his mouth 
cometh knowledge and understanding.” 
“ Hear instruction, and be wise, and 
refuse it not. Blessed is the man that 
heareth me, watching daily at my gates, 
waiting at the posts of my doors. For 
whoso flndeth me findeth life, and shall 
obtain favour of the Lord. But he that 
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sinneth against me wrongeth his own 
soul : all they that hate me love death.” 


THE NEW POOR LAW. 

The following are the closing remarks 
of “A Plain Address to the labouring 
classes, by the Rev. J. H. Gurney, M.A., 
Curate of Lutterworth — 

Do not presume, from any thing I have 
said, that the change in the law will of 
itself bring plenty to your houses, or 
banish care and trouble from your doors, 
or make you happy in spite of your- 
selves. But it may do a great deal for 
you, though it does not do this. 

It will do much for you, if it makes 
you feel that your thriving depends, un- ] 
tier God, upon yourselves ; that comfort 
must be purchased by industry, and that 
sobriety, “prudence, and economy, save 
more to the poor man, than the parish 
can ever give him. 

It will do much for you, if it force 
you to exercise man’s privilege of 
calculation and forethought, to make 
some provision for a family before you 
have one, or to look forward, in your 
working days, to the time of sickness 
and old age. 

It will do much for you, if it cuts off 
those occasions of bickering and heart- 
burning, which were afforded by the 
parish pay-night, when relief was dis- 
pensed according to no certain rule, often 
upon no certain knowledge, and there 
was perpetual liability to deception on 
the one part, and to partiality ana caprice 
on the other. 

It will do much for you, if it lessens 
those envyings and jealousies among 
yourselves, of which I have been pained 
and shocked to hear so much, which 
have grown and spread, I believe, among 
the peasantry of England, as habits of 
dependence, and a craving after help, 
have become natural to them, and will, 
I trust, be again banished or restrained, 
as these shall be put off. 

It will do much, very much for you, 
if it brings you to a healthier state of 
mind and feeling ; if it makes you more 
contented in yourselves, and more kindly 
disposed towards others ; if it leads you to 
lean less upon the help of man for your 
support, and to look more tp your own 
efforts, and God’s blessing. 

As your friend, I hope that some such 
fruit as this will in the end be produced 


by the change : as your minister, I look 
for such a result yet more anxiously. 
Laws, I know, will not reform the char- 
acter, or change the heart: we must 
look for a higher power than the ruler’s 
or the magistrate’s, to turn men from a 
sinful or ungodly life to the love and 
practice of righteousness. But I have 
deeply and painfully felt, that in the 
dispositions which were nurtured by the 
old system of poor laws, there was much 
that grievously hindered your moral and 
religious improvement ; and a more 
wholesome state of law will, I hope and 
trust, prove, in this respect, a blessing to 
you, and a help and comfort to me. 

May God, my dear friends, bless you 
in botn worlds ; May He give you what 
is needful here, and bring you at last to 
that place where none are poor ! May 
He teach you that ‘‘godliness, with con- 
tentment, is great gain solid, lasting, 
eternal gain. It can make the burdens 
of life light, arid its duties pleasant. It 
lifts the possessor commonly above want, 
always afeove contempt. It sweetens the 
bitterest cup, and dignifies the meanest 
state. It is “ profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” May 
this godliness and this gain be yours, is 
my earnest wish, and most fervent 
prayer. 


THE MEANS OF HEALTH. 

There are few propositions within 
the sphere of domestic and every-day 
truths, to which we yield a more ready 
and customary assent, than we do to the 
utility of exercise; yet how few of us 
are sufficiently aware of the extent and 
available nature of this utility ! Theory, 
from a simple inspection of the human 
frame, antecedent to all experimental de- 
ductions, might teach us in terms not 
easily misunderstood, that the body was 
specially designed and fitted for active 
ursuits, by its gracious Creator. Milton 
as finely improved upon this inference, 
when he introduces Adam as gazing at 
himself, a few moments, with admiration, 
and then anon trying the powers and 
capabilities of his limbs, by putting them 
to use. 

“Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 

Surveyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes 
ran, 

With subtle joints, as lively vigour led.” 

Book Tin. 
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In this passage the poet gives us his 
opinion, that a bare view of his own 
structure was able to suggest to Adam, 
that a degree of happiness was to be 
found in the very exercise of those limbs 
which had of late been so fearfully and 
curiously wrought by Jehovah. But we 
have still behind a nobler argument in 
proof of the assertion that man was in- 
tended for an active, and not for a seden- 
tary life : — “ And the Lord God took 
the man, and put him into the garden of 
Eden,” not to quaff the pleasures of ease 
and refinement, with Epicurus, or to de- 
dicate himself wholly to contemplation, 
like Democritus, “but to dress. and to 
keep it.” 

The inquirer after the works of God 
can find in every department of ani- 
mated nature a law, by which it is or- 
dained, that living beings should find 
their health and happiness in the exer- 
cise of their faculties. For even so low 
in the scale of texture and developement 
as in those gelatinous creatures, the me- 
dusae, which, when taken out of their 
watery element, exhibit nothing but a 
shapeless mass of jelly, the degree of 
enjoyment is very remarkable. If we 
look below the surface of the water, in 
warmer climes, we may sometimes see 
them, with few intermissions, putting their 
ornamental appendages into every variety j 
of rapid motion ; teaching us that the 
happiness of a sentient being consists in 
motion, and in those stated returns of 
rest and tranquillity which are rendered 
grateful by becoming necessary. 

It may therefore be fairly assumed as 
a maxim worthy of general acceptation, 
that no inconsiderable share of health 
and happiness are, when the constitution 
is not reduced by any serious disorder, 
to be obtained by any person who will 
adopt a decisive effort for that purpose. 
This observation may seem to be con- 
tradicted by the experience of many 
habitual invalids, who, in their own opi- 
nion, take a great deal of exercise. But 
from all we can collect from a study of 
the hunfan constitution, we are induced 
to think, that the common rations of 
exercise allotted to sedentary people, are 
wholly inadequate for the object of im- 
parting vigour to the body and cheerful- 
ness to the spirits. A distance of two or 
three miles will effect little or nothing 
for an individual who is suffering under 
debility, arising from an imperfect action 
of those organs which are destined to 


prepare and assimilate the food ; any" 
tiling short of seven miles will render him 
no effectual service. An enfeebled con- 
stitution may make this impossible at 
first, but it is to be accomplished, as 
Milo learned to carry an ox, by degrees. 
If the daily distance were gradually in- 
creased to twelve or fifteen miles a day, 
many a man, who in silent sadness has 
brooded over the weakened state of his 
body, would find, that his constitution 
was renovated, and something like second 
youth restored. Our opinion about the 
efficacy of a strenuous activity, does not 
owe its existence to certain reflections 
which overtook us in the closet, but is 
derived from our own individual expe- 
rience, with many opportunities for veri- 
fication. If we Would know what it is 
to be glad, without being able to tell where- 
fore, we must seek for it in a regular 
course of vigorous exercise, which will so 
stimulate and harmonize the powers of 
the animal frame, as to create a spon- 
taneous joy. If we would be rid from 
those splenetic humours and wayward fits 
of impatience, Which sometimes come 
over sedentary persons, like the flitting 
clouds of a wintry day, they must be 
assaulted by rousing the dormant ener- 
gies of the body, to the boldest efforts of 
regular and constant exertion, 
j And lastly, if we would eat our food 
with a keen relish, and a hearty thank- 
fulness to the great Giver of all good, 
exempted from all curious questions 
about its digestible or indigestible nature, 
we must expect to find it when labour 
has dissipated the noisome superfluities 
from the system, and prepared the sto- 
mach and appetite for its reception. 


THE SEA. 

“ Fear ye not me ? saith the Lord : 
will ye not tremble at my presence, 
which have placed the sand for the bound 
of the sea by a perpetual decree, that it 
cannot pass it : and though the waves 
thereof toss themselves, yet they cannot 
prevail ; thqugh they roar, yet they cannot 
pass over it,” Jer. v. 22. 

The reason of this phenomenon is 
conveyed in the Hebrew expression used 
here, and in Job xxxviii. 10, which sig- 
nifies a decree, statute, or limitation, by 
which the capacity of the vessel is very 
nicely adapted to the quantity of liquor 
which is to be pqured into it. And had 
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the vessel always continued to be of 
the same shape, the confinement of the 
water within it would not have been a 
matter of astonishment; but when the 
progress we have made in discovery 
nas shown us that this mighty vessel, 
the sea, is perpetually undergoing vast 
changes, caused by the vast loads of 
earth which are swept by the rivers into 
its bosom, and the upheaving of vol- 
canic islands from its depths, the miracle 
re-appears ; for by what wise hand 
is the diminution of capacity in one 
direction exactly made equal to an in- 
crease occasioned by the wearing down 
of the shores in another ? The land in 
one place gradually encroaches upon the 
ocean, as in the Yellow Sea on the coast 
of China ; in another , the ocean wears 
down the land, as on the coast of Kent. 

But though we can enter into the de- 
tail upon what is going forward upon the 
external figure of the globe, philosophy 
can only refer to the still operating hand 
of Omnipotence, for an agency by which 
the quantity of loss and gain are so 
exactly a counterpoise for each other ; so 
that neither by a sudden straitening of 
its capacity is it compelled to rush out in 
a sweeping deluge for want of room, nor 
is it by a sudden enlargement made to quit 
its former mark, and leave the inhabit- 
ants of its shores to look down upon it 
as from the top of a rock. 

The younger Racine in descanting 
upon the works of God thus addresses 
the sea : — 

“ Et toi, dont la courroux vcut engloutir la terre, 
Mer terrible, en ton lit quelle main te reserre, 
Four forcer ta prison tu fais du vains efforts, 

La rage de tes dots expire sur les bords.” 

TRANSLATION. 

‘‘And thou, whose wrath would fain the earth sub- 
merge, 

What hand within thy bed confines thy strength? 

To force thy prison all assaults are vain, 

Thy raging waves expire upon the strand." 

On this subject, Charnock beautifully 
remarks : — “ The preserving of the earth 
from the violence of the sea is a plain in- 
stance of the power of God. How is that 
raging element kept pent within those 
lists where he first lodged it ; continuing 
its course in its channel without over- 
flowing the earth, and dashing in pieces 
the lower parts of creation ! The natu- 
ral situation of the water is to be above 
the earth, because it is lighter ; and to be 
immediately under the air, because it is 
heavier than the thinner element. Who 
restrains this natural quality of it, but 
that God who first formed it? The 


word of command at first, ‘Hitherto shalt 
thou go, and no farther,’ keeps those 
waters linked together in their den, that 
they may not ravage the earth, but be 
useful to the inhabitants of it. And 
when once it finds a gap to enter, what 
power of earth can hinder its passage ? 
How fruitless sometimes is all the art of 
man to send it to its proper channel, 
when once it hath spread its mighty 
waves over some countries, and trampled 
part of the inhabited earth under its feet ! 
It has triumphed in its victory, and has 
withstood all the power of man to con- 
quer its force. It is only the power of 
God that doth bridle it from spreading 
itself over the whole earth. And that 
his power might be more manifest, he 
hath set but a weak and small bank 
against it. Though he hath bounded it 
in some places by mighty rocks, which 
lift up their heads above it, yet in most 
places by feeble sand. How often is it 
seen, in every stormy motion, when the 
waves boil high, and roll furiously, as if 
they would swallow up all the neigh- 
bouring houses upon the shore ; when 
they come to toucn those sandy limits, 
they bow their heads, fall flat, and sink 
into the lap whence they were raised: 
and seem to foam with anger that they 
can march no farther, but must spit 
themselves at so weak an obstacle ! Can 
the sand be thought to be the cause of 
this ? The weakness of it gives no 
footing for such a thought. Is it the 
nature of the water? Its retirement 
is against the natural quality of it. No 
cause can be rendered in nature : it is a 
standing monument of the power of God 
in the preservation of the world, and 
ought to be more taken notice of by us 
in this island, surrounded with it, than 
by most other countries in the world.” 


DIVINE CORRECTION. 

God loves his children too well, and 
hates sin too much, not to chastise them 
for sin, and whip them from sin. He is 
not that unwise Father who spares the 
rod, and spoils the child. Though Christ 
hath put away sin by the sacrifice of 
I himself, yet, if we are God’s children, 

I and brethren of Christ, he will surely 
| make us sick of sin, and hate sin so as 
to depart from all iniquity ; and to de- 
light to serve God in holiness and 
righteousness all the days of our life, 
2 Tim. ii. 19 ; Luke i. 75. — Mason . 
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ASKING QUESTIONS. 

Br what simple and imperceptible 
means the most useful ends may be ac- 
complished ! The bee gathers so small 
a portion of honey from one flower, that 
it can scarcely be perceived, yet at the 
end of the summer what a treasure she 
has collected! The bird carries but a 
straw, or a bit of moss, or a feather, at a 
time toward the tree, but, at length, his 
nest is completed. 

A friend of mine has obtained a great 
store of useful knowledge by the mere 
habit of asking questions. Make use of 
an expression to which she is a stranger, 
and she will stop you to inquire about it ; 
speak a word that she has not heard be- 
fore, she will immediately ask the mean- 
ing of it ; talk of a subject that is new 
to her, and she will ask twenty questions 
concerning it : her object is to gain use- 
f\il knowledge ; gain it she will, and of 
you too, if she can get you to give it to 
her. 

But though there are twenty questions 
my friend will ask you, there are a 
hundred that she will not ask you. She 
will not ask you what you intend to wear 
this season ? whether you have heard 
the sad report spread abroad, about a 
neighbour, or a neighbour’s servant ? 
whether you believe what is said of 
the new comers P if the people at the 
corner have left their house, and where 
they are gone to live ? where one family 
visits ; or what company another enter- 
tains ? All these may be, in themselves, 
innocent questions ; but they are such as 
she will not ask. She is neat in her dress, 
but she will not talk of dress ; that is, she 
does not like to talk of dress more than 
is necessary. She hears reports, but she 
will not repeat them : she is told of the 
proceedings of her neighbours, but about 
those matters she asks no questions. 
Some say this proceeds from apathy, but 
my friend is far from being inanimate. 
Tell her of a poor man or woman who 
wants clothing ; tell her where she may 
justify an injured character ; show her 
how she may help to reconcile those who 
are at variance, and you will find her 
all energy and feeling ! I have ever 
remarked, that on these occasions her 
habit of asking questions is sure to be 
manifest, so that you see she is not only 
inquisitive for her own good, but for the 
welfare of others 

If the questions that my friend is ac- 
customed to ask were only such as would 


add to her knowledge, they Would he 
selfish ; but as they are often such as ena- 
ble her to increase her usefulness, they 
spring from a better motive. 

It was but the other day, that a lady 
gave a lamentable account to a party, of 
a poor widow, who, by some mischance, 
had lost a crown-piece, and had thus been 
plunged, with her little family, into great 
trouble, for they absolutely wanted bread. 
A multitude of questions were instantly 
asked. What is her name? how long 
has she been a widow P how many chil- 
dren has she ? how did she lose the 
money ? where was it that she lost it P 
why was she not more careful? My 
friend asked one question only, “ Where 
does the poor woman live?” and in ten 
minutes after it was answered, she was 
seen walking quickly, with a basket 
under her arm, in the direction of the 
poor widow’s habitation. 

But setting aside motives of charity, 
the plan of asking questions with a view 
to obtain useful knowledge is a good one, 
not only because by a simple process the 
questioner is made much wiser, but also 
because it gives the mind a habit of re- 
flection, and a desire to be better in- 
formed, leading it to dwell upon im- 
portant, rather than on trifling things, 
and giving it an apathy, if not a distaste 
for that frivolous conversation, which 
renders those who join in it neither wiser 
nor better. 

We surely cannot find an individual, 
who is not able to tell us something that 
we do not know ! and if we were more 
anxious to inform our minds than we 
are, we should be less backward in ask- 
ing questions. Remember, however, 

Without a knowledge of thy Maker’s will, 

Obtain all knowledge — thou art foolish still. 

A traveller, journeying in a strange 
place, may talk of many things, and ask 
many questions by the way, but those of 
the most importance tq him will be con- 
cerning his road. Let us be careful, 
then, that in our journey to a better 
world, we are not so taken up either 
with the little or the great things of this 
life, that we neglect to make of the most 
importance those questions which con- 
cern the everlasting life which is to come, 
ever bearing in mind that, obtain what 
we will of the wisdom of this world, it 
is as foolishness when compared to that 
knowledge whieh makes “ wise unto 
salvation.” 
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HINTS ON SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

[CHIEFLY ADDRESefeD TO THE YOUNG.] 

No. II. — Habits. 

The whole character may be said to 
be comprehended in the term habits ; so 
that it is not so far from being true, 
“ that man is a bundle of habits.” Sup- 
pose you were compelled to wear an iron 
collar about your neck through life, or a 
chain upon your ankle ; would it not be 
a burden every day and hour of your 
existence ? You rise in the morning a 
prisoner to your chain ; you lie down at 
night, weary with the burden ; and you 
groan the more deeply, as you reflect 
that there is no shaking it off. But even 
this would not be more intolerable to 
bear than many of the habits of men ; 
nor would it be more difficult to be 
shaken off. 

Habits are easily formed, especially 
such as are bad ; and what to-day seems 
to be a small affair, will soon become fixed, 
and hold you with the strength of a cable. 
The cable, you will recollect, is formed 
by spinning and twisting one thread at a 
time ; but when once completed, the 
proudest ship turns her head towards it, 
and acknowledges her subjection to its 
power. 

Habits of some kind will be formed 
by every youth. He will have a parti- 
cular course in which his time, his em- 
ployments, his thoughts and feelings, 
will run. Good or bad, these habits 
soon become a part of himself, and a 
kind of second nature. Who does not 
know, that the old man who has occupied 
a particular corner of the old fire-place 
in the old house for sixty years, may be 
rendered wretched by a change ? You 
have perhaps read of the release of the 
aged prisoner of the Bastile, who en- 
treated that he might again return to his 
gloomy dungeon, because his habits there 
fbrmea, were so strong, that his nature 
threatened to sink under the attempt to 
break them up P You will probably findno 
man of forty, who has not habits which 
he laments, which mar his usefulness, 
but which are so interwoven with his 
very being, that he cannot break through 
them. At least he has not the courage to 
try. I therefore expeet that you will form 
habits. Indeed, I wish you to do so. He 
must be a poor character, indeed, who 
lives so extempore as not to have habits 
of his own. But what I wish is, that you 
form those habits which are correct , and 
such as will every day and hour add to 
your happiness and usefulness. If a 


workman were to be told that he mmt 
use the axe, which he now selects, 
through life, would he not be careful in 
selecting one of the right proportions 
and temper ? If a man were told that 
he must wear the same clothing through 
life, would he not be anxious as to the 
quality and kind? But these, in the 
cases supposed, would be of infinitely 
less importance than in the selection of 
habits in which the soul shall act. You 
might as well place the body in a strait- 
jacket, and expect it to perform with 
ease, and comfort, and promptness, the 
various duties of the body, as to throw 
the soul into the habits of some men, 
and then expect that it will accomplish 
any thing great or good. 

Do not fear to undertake to form any 
habit which is desirable; for it can be 
formed, and that with more ease than 
you may at first suppose. Let the same 
thing, or the same duty, return at the 
same time every day, and it will Soon 
become pleasant. No matter if it be 
irksome at first; but how irksome so- 
ever it may be, only let it return periodi- 
cally, every day, and that without any 
interruption for a time, and it will be- 
come a positive pleasure. In this way 
all our habits are formed. The sludent 
who can with ease now sit down to his 
studies nine or ten hours a day, would 
find the labourer, or the man accustomed 
to active habits, sinking under it, should 
he attempt to do the same thing. I have 
seen a man sit down at a table spread 
with luxuries, and eat his sailor’s biscuit 
with relish, and without a desire for any 
other food. His health had compelled 
him thus to live, till it had become £ 
leasant habit of diet. Previous to this, 
owever, he had been rather noted for 
being an epicure. “ I once attended a 
prisoner,” says an excellent man, “of 
some distinction, in one of the prisons of 
the metropolis, ill of a typhus fever, 
whose apartments were gloomy in the 
extreme, and surrounded with horrors; 
yet this prisoner assured me afterwards, 
that upon his release, he quitted them 
with a degree of reluctance : custom had 
reconciled him to the twilight admitted 
through the thick barred grate to the 
spots and patches of his plastered walls, 
to the hardness of his bed, and even to 
confinement.” 

I shall specify habits which, in my 
view, are very desirable for you, and, at 
the same time, endeavour to give specific 
directions how to form them. 
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HINTS ON SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Have a plan laid beforehand for , 
every day. 

These plans ought to be maturely 
formed the evening previous, and, on 
rising in the morning, again looked at, 
and immediately entered upon. It is 
astonishing how much more we accom- 
plish in a single day, (and of what else 
is life made up ?) by having the plan 
previously marked out. It is so in every 
thing. This morning a man was digging 
a path through a deep snow-bank. It 
was almost insupportably cold, and he 
seemed to make but little head-way, 
though he worked as if for a wager. At 
length, getting out of breath, he paused, 
and marked out the width of the path 
with his shovel; then marked out the 
width of each shovel-full, and con- 
sequently the amount of snow at each 
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made in the time of Solomon, it cannot be deemed very extra- 
ordinary to suppose, that the cock, which inhabits the same 
countries as that bird, should About the same time have 
attracted the attention of the Hebrews. 

Be this as it may, it is quite certain that the cock, as well 
as the peacock, has been transported by man into the diffe- 
rent countries in which these species exist at the present day 
in a state of domestication. They are now propagated 
through every country of the globe. 

The cock and hen are, of all domestic birds, those which 
to us are of the greatest utility. They pay us with usury 
for all the cares expended on their reproduction. But man, 
dot contented with the profit and enjoyinent which he can 
innocently derive from these birds, has made them, by a 
capricious and cruel taste, the subject of his barbarous amuse- 
ments. Cockfighting, so common in (he East, has also con- 
stituted one iff the refined diversions of the civilized nations 
iff the West. It is with shame we own, that our own coun- 
trymen have been the most prominent patrons of this low, 
cruel, and irrational sport. It does not, perhaps, at present 
engage, to so great an extent as formerly, the patronage of the 
high born, and the fashionable. It does not flourish, as it 
once did, under the auspices of kings* It is remarkable 
enough, that some of the most worthless and imbecile of the 
English princes have been precisely the greatest enoouragers 
of this sport. Henry the Eighth established a cockpit; James 
the First delighted in the amusement, and it was a favourite 
recreation of his profligate grandson, Charles the Second. 
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To compensate for this, we have the example of our glorious 
third Edward, who prohibited cock fighting, under severe 
penalties; and of Oliver Cromwell, who, whatever his political 
or religious adversaries may have objected to him, was 
neither a coward, a fool, nor a tyrant. The sport, however, is 
on the decline : and we might congratulate our fellow-country- 
men on this symptom of improvement, if the fashionable 
taste had not taken another turn, and the favourite diversion 
become, not the pitting of cocks against each other, but of 
men ! This will, doubtless, in its turn, give way to some other 
criminal absurdity, equally worthy of reprobation, and its 
extinction afford another ground for mole-eyed philosophers 
to felicitate the world on the march of human intellect and 
virtue ! 

It would be superfluous to enter into any description of the 
common cock and hen, or to notice the different varieties in 
their plumage, which are innumerable. It is sufficient to 
observe, that, as with the vast majority of birds, the female is 
smaller and less brilliantly plumed than the male, in all 
species and varieties. 

The stomach of the cock is singularly muscular, and fur- 
nished internally with a tunic almost cartilaginous. The 
action of the muscles produces a friction in the interior of the 
stomach, which rapidly comminutes not only aliments of every 
description, but will in a few hours wear down the surfaces 
of globes of glass, and reduce the whole to powder ; triangles 
too, of glass, even with greatly acerated points, are blunted 
in a very little time ; nay, even points of steel, implanted in 
a ball of lead, are equally worn down by this violent action 
of the muscles. In the works of Spallanzani, the proofs of 
this may be found, in the account of the various experiments 
performed by that philosopher, bn the digestive organs of the 
cock. 

Properly speaking, the cock has three stomachs ; the first, 
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is the gizzard ; the second is observed a little lower in the 
dilatation of the oesophagus ; and the third is the muscular 
pouch which we have just alluded to. This last stomach, 
according to Bechstein, is composed of four principal muscles, 
which produce the most active mechanism on this viscus. 
The intestinal canal measures more than five times the length 
of the bird. The two coeca are 6ix inches long, and take 
their origin at the spot where the colon is united to the 
iHum. The testes of the male are of greater volume, in pro- 
portion to the body, than in any other bird. The trachea is 
widened a little, funnel-wise, towards the upper larynx ; it 
narrows sensibly towards the lower larynx, which is very 
much compressed. The lateral parts of this last are fur- 
nished with a single membranous piece, which is not sup- 
ported by cartilaginous rings ; the cartilage, which traverses 
the larynx internally, instead of being soldered, as in the 
turkey, in the middle of the last demi-ring, is suspended to 
two triangular pieces, attached under the anterior and pos- 
terior partsof this ring. The bronchi® have not entire rings, 
and their internal part is furnished with a membrane. The 
entire trachea appears capable of being elongated or shor- 
tened in a very sensible degree, and the lower larynx equally 
capable of being compressed and dilated according to the 
sounds which the animal wishes to produce. It is probable, 
that the very shrill tone of the cock is produced by this com- 
pression of the lower larynx. In the interior of the top of 
the trachea, immediately at the aperture of the glottis, there 
is a very slight protuberance, but no socle, or osseous triangle, 
as in the pauxis, the hoccos, and penelope. 

Though the bringing up and keeping of cocks and hens 
do not require very assiduous care, yet it is quite certain 
that if a proper economy be not observed in the education 
and feeding of these birds, the expense attending upon them 
will considerably exceed the profit. It is to farmers only, and 
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inhabitants of the country in general, that these birds offer 
real advantages ; they should in some measure be abandoned 
to their chance, and left to provide for their own subsistence, 
if any profit is intended to be derived from them ; no pro- 
prietor should keep on his domain, a greater number of hens 
than he can feed abundantly with the refuse of his corn. 

To preserve these birds in health, and make them contri- 
bute to the greatest profit of the proprietor, it is necessary to 
chuse for them a well constructed roost, placed as near as 
possible to a coach-house or stable, and, still better, above 
them, to preserve them from the excessive cold of winter, for 
hens cannot support great cold, or abundant snow. Humidity, 
and marshy grounds, intersected by too much stagnant water, 
are equally injurious to them. The want of proper care in 
their establishment will soon show itself by the small quan- 
tity of eggs, the irregularity of the broods, and the languish- 
ing state of the chickens. 

In large parks, hens may be entirely left to themselves, 
without meddling at all with the care of their subsistence, or 
any thing else relating to them. Their flesh in this semi- 
wild state, acquires a very delicate taste, and exquisite 
flavour. In Germany, many men of rank suffer the hens 
thus to multiply, in the preserves, where they keep their 
pheasants, giving them only from time to time some food 
in certain parts of the forest, particularly when the earth for 
any length of time is covered with thick snow. These birds 
lay their eggs, and bring up their young in the woods. These 
last 90 on acquire a still wilder nature, and are always inferior 
in size to cocks and hens that are entirely domestic ; they do 
not grow so fat, but their flesh is far more agreeable. The 
plumage also, after some generations, is affected by this demi- 
savage state ; the feathers are in general less broad, the tufts 
and tail not so well furnished; the latter is less round, and its 
form approaches considerably to that of the wild species. 
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Bankiva, in the island of Java. This is an additional cor- 
roboration of the opinion which would refer our domestic 
races originally to that species. 

The cock exhibits a vast deal of care and even solicitude 
about his females ; he seldom loses sight of them ; he con- 
ducts, defends, and menaces them, proceeds in search of those 
that stray, and never gives himself up to the pleasure of 
feeding until he sees them all around him. Judging by the 
different inflexions of his voice, and by the different expres- 
sions of his mien and gesture, we can scarcely doubt that he 
addresses them in different sorts of language ; when he loses 
than, he gives signs of regret. Though not less jealous than 
amorous, he never maltreats any 'of them ; his jealousy is 
inflamed only against his rivals ; if another cock makes his 
appearance, he never gives him time to make any attempt : he 
rushes upon him, with eyeballs flashing fire, and bristling 
plumes, and an obstinate combat takes place, until one or the 
other falls, or the invader is forced to retire from the field of 
battle. 

We insert here, for the amusement of our readers, the sin- 
gular description given of the cock by Pliny : 

“ After the peacock, the birds which are most sensible to 
glory are those active sentinels which nature has produced to 
rouse us from our matin slumbers, and send us to our daily 
occupations. They are acquainted with the stars, and every 
three hours they indicate by their crowing the different 
periods of the day. They retire to repose with the setting 
sun, and from the fourth military watch they recall us loudly 
to our cares and labours. They do not suffer the day-beam 
to surprise us without timely warning. Their crowing an- 
nounces the hour of morning, and the crowing itself is an- 
nounced by the clapping of their wings. Each farm-yard 
has its peculiar king, and amongst these monarchs, as amongst 
princes of our own race, empire is the meed of victory. 
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They appear to comprehend the design of those weapons 
with which their feet are armed. It is not uncommon for 
two rivals to perish in the combat. If one be conqueror, he 
immediately sings forth his triumph, and proclaims his own 
supremacy : the other retreats and disappears, ashamed of 
his defeat. The gait of the cock is proud and commanding ; 
he walks with head erect, and elevated crest. Alone of all 
birds, he habitually looks up to the sky, raising at the 
same time his curved and scythe-formed tail, and inspiring 
terror in the lion himself, that most intrepid of animals. 
Some of these birds seem actually born for nothing but 
warfare and battles ; some have rendered the countries which 
produced them famous, such as Rhodes and Tanagra. The 
second rank is assigned to those from Melos and Chalcis — 
birds truly worthy of the homage they receive from the 
Roman purple ! Their repasts are solemn presages ; they 
regulate daily the conduct of our magistrates, and open or 
close to them their own houses. They prescribe repose or 
movement to the Roman fasces ; they command or prohibit 
battles ; they have announced all the victories gained 
throughout the universe ; in a word, they lord it over the 
masters of the world. Their very entrails and fibres are not 
less agreeable to the gods than the richest victims. Their 
prolonged notes in the evening, and at extraordinary hours, 
constitute presages. By crowing all night long, they an- 
nounced to the Boeotians a celebrated victory over the Lace- 
demonians ; thus did the diviners interpret it, because this 
bird never crows when he is conquered.” 

The cock has a full body, a gait slow and firm. His glance 
is lively and animated, his air proud and independent, with- 
out any thing menacing or ferocious. He is a being confi- 
dent in his own strength and courage, conscious of his own 
worth, but not disdainful of others. Certain of his own 
superiority, and of the right which he assumes, he knows 
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how to maintain them in every thing of importance, and how 
to relax in matters of minor consideration. Though a despot, 
and a lover in the midst of a numerous seraglio, he is yet an 
attentive husband, and a tender father. The females and the 
young which they conduct, are to him a people that must 
obey, but must be governed with mildness. Their weakness 
and his strength secure submission on the one hand, and pro- 
tection on the other. For himself, he desires no food but 
what is sufficient to support his strength ; and if he meets 
with any thing delicate, he touches it not, but calls his family 
around him, who answer immediately to the voice of a master 
who summons them, and of a husband and father who invites. 
He shares his acquisition between the mothers and the chil- 
dren, replying to their murmurs of gratitude by low and 
gentler accents. He protects his progeny by acting either 
on the offensive or defensive against every enemy that can 
hurt them. He combats and repels all intruding animals. 
With the other birds of the poultry he acts as a master, and 
obliges them to keep at a proper distance from his establish- 
ment. But it is against one of his own species and sex that 
be exhibits the greatest irritation ; with him, he will con- 
tend until either his own strength fails, or his adversary flies 
or is destroyed. If successful, he claps his wings, and utters 
several shrill and reiterated crows, in token of his triumph. 

The cock is of a vigorous and warm constitution, and one 
will suffice for fifteen or twenty hens. The choice of a cock 
is however of great importance to those who are engaged in 
the breeding of poultry. He is judged to possess all the 
requisite qualities when he is of a fine shape, but middle 
rise; when he holds his head erect, has a lively and animated 
eye, a voice powerful and clear, and a bill thick and short. 
The comb should be of a bright and polished red, the wattle 
membranous, of a considerable volume, and as highly coloured 
as the crest. The chest should be broad, the wings strong, 
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the plumage, black or very dark red, the thighs very mus- 
cular, the legs stout, and armed with long spurs, the toes 
provided with claws, slightly crooked, and strongly acerated. 
He should also be alert, petulant, ardent in caressing, and 
prompt in defending the females ; attentive in soliciting them 
to eat, in keeping them together during the day, and assem- 
bling them in the evening for rest. 

The cock begins to propagate at three months old; his 
vigour lasts in perfection only three years, though he may 
live to the age of ten. The cocks of larger species and varie- 
ties are more slow in their development, and their prime in 
all probability lasts longer. When the cock becomes superan- 
nuated he must be turned out, as no longer worthy to figure 
in the seraglio. The handsomest and bravest of all the super- 
numerary young cocks in the establishment must be chosen 
to succeed him. 

When there is any hesitation between two of these cocks, 
equally handsome and strong, the best mode of deciding, 
says M. Parmentier, according to the advice of a lady , is to 
make than fight, and give the preference to the conqueror. 
The hens appear to be of the same opinion, showing, like 
other females, a decided inclination in favour of the strong 
and courageous of the other sex. 

When the empire of the poultry-yard is divided between 
two or more cocks, peace does not long subsist among them. 
Their restless, ardent, impetuous, and jealous character, soon 
breaks out in frequent and bloody quarrels ; combat follows 
instantaneously on provocation; the two adversaries stand 
opposed to each other with bristling plumes, keeping the 
neck extended and the head low ; they observe each other 
in silence, with fixed and sparkling eyes ; on the least move- 
ment of either, they erect themselves, dart upon, and tilt 
their bodies against each other ; this manoeuvre is repeated 
until the most adroit and the strongest has torn the comb of 
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his enemy, overwhelmed him with blows of his wings, or 
gored him with his spurs. 

Some cocks are of an excessively peevish and quarrelsome 
disposition ; they beat and annoy the hens, and, not satisfied 
with their own lot, are continually disturbing the establish- 
ments erf their neighbours. The mode of reducing these 
refractory subjects to quietness is simple ; the foot is passed 
into a piece of leather, cut round to receive it ; they then 
become as quiet as men who have got irons on their hands, 
feet, and neck. 

The cock is fond of cleanliness ; he is careful of his dress, 
and is often seen engaged in cleansing, combing, and polish- 
ing his feathers with his bill. If like the nightingale, or 
the warbler, whose melody is created by love, he has no 
ambition to be distinguished by the excellence of his music, 
it is certain that he is very fond of exhibiting the strength, 
the sonorousness, and the compass of his voice. After crow- 
ing, he listens to hear if he is answered, and if another cock 
should reply, he recommences immediately, and appears to 
defy him to raise his voice higher than his own. This emu- 
lous cry, repeated by all the cocks of a village, on an 
obscure night, has often struck the ear of the wandering 
traveller, and proved the happy means of directing his steps 
aright. 

It is pretty generally imagined, that the cock is not de- 
signed by nature po share in the solicitudes of incubation 
and the education of the young ; but on examining matters a 
little more closely, we are forced to relinquish this opinion. 
In fact, if the cock in a wild state did not attach himself to 
a angle female, how could she cover, and at the same time 
be obliged to proceed in search of food ? The impossibility of 
the hen doing these two things without the assistance of the 
cock, proves that, in the state of which we are speaking, she 
receives that assistance. How, then, if this be the case, has 
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the cock lost his habits and maimers ? By domestication and 
slavery, which arc often found sufficient to obliterate and 
distort the strongest instincts of the brute creation ; but it 
does not appear to be true, that the cock has entirely lost all 
these sentiments. It may be observed, that he will sometimes 
draw one of the hens into a corner, remove the straw which 
he finds there, make a nest, settle himself in it, and seem to 
invite the female to lay there, and point out, as it were, the 
convenience of the place. He will sometimes perch on the 
edge of the nest where his favourite hen is laying, and offer 
her his services, appearing to forget and sacrifice for her all 
the other hens, and, in fact, to comport himself altogether 
like those birds which are monogamous. It may indeed be 
remarked, that he always evinces a peculiar predilection for 
one of the young hens ; he is constantly caressing, feeding, 
and paying her every kind of attention. The hen too seems 
sensible of this preference, always accompanies him in his 
search for food, is the first to come at his call, and receive 
from his bill the grain or seed which he has found. We may 
easily conclude that she would follow him willingly, if he 
thought proper to escape from captivity, and live with her in 
a state of nature, remote from the haunts of men, and from 
other females of her own species. 

The arguments in the last paragraph are taken from 
M. Parmentier ; but we confess we cannot quite agree with 
him in his conclusions. The cock, cannot, in any wise, be 
considered as a monogamous bird, any more than any other 
bird of the order to which he belongs, and which are, all of 
them, polygamous ; this must of necessity be the case, from 
the vast superabundance of females in all the gallinse ; neither 
can any stress be laid on the sort of a priori argument, which 
he draws from the supposition of the hen’s situation in a 
wild state, and the necessity of her being fed by the cock 
when sitting on the eggs. There are many species, not even 
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polygamous, in which the hen is obliged occasionally to quit 
the eggs to seek for food — many in which the cock never 
feeds either her or the young. The facts cited by M. Par- 
mentier, from observation on the domestic cock, appear to us 
to have as little weight as his hypothesis concerning the wild 
one. If the cock be observed to scrape straw together, and 
rub himself in it, it is no more than what cocks and hens con- 
tinually do, in heaps of dust, &c., when they have no thought 
of incubation, but merely from their pulverating instinct. A 
strong imagination may see the making of a nest in this 
operation ; but the probability is, that the cock performs it 
only to rid himself of the vermin with which he, like other 
birds, is occasionally annoyed. That he shows a preference 
to some hens above others, is certain enough ; and also 
prefers the young and handsome hens, while he cordially 
detests the old ones. It may even happen, under certain 
circumstances, that he may attach himself to a single one in 
preference; but this is only temporary, and very different 
from the decided choice, and permanent attention to the 
female, shown by all truly monogamous birds ; besides, we 
all know how easy it is to magnify facts, which appear to 
make in favour of a preconceived and cherished theory. 

Cocks and hens, like other organized beings, exhibit, 
occasionally, monstrous productions, which have drawn the 
attention of the curious : chickens with two heads, cocks 
with four feet, & c., have been often seen. A most singular 
production of this kind is described by M. Schwartz, in a 
periodical work, printed at Berlin, entitled Brennu , in 1803. 

“ A Jew, in 1803, exhibited for money, at Posen, in 
Poland, a hen, with a human face, which was hatched in a 
farm, near Wryesnier, and which he had received in pay- 
ment of a small debt. He declared, that another chicken, 
altogether similar, had been in the same brood, but that it 
died soon after its birth. The animal which he exhibited, 
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and which I have myself seen, was alive, and in excellent 
health. It had attained its full size, for it was more than a 
year old. Its body was covered with feathers of different 
colours, and it resembled other hens in every respect, except 
the head ; this was of the usual size, but denuded of feathers, 
and covered with a bluish skin. The cavities of the eyes 
were completely formed like those of human eyes ; they were 
surmounted by two small arches of down, which formed very 
regular eye-brows. The upper part of the bill was shorter 
than usual ; it had but one blunted point, and the nostrils 
were underneath.it, so that, although it was horn, it presented 
the perfect resemblance of a very well made nose ; below 
this nose, was a very regular mouth, with lips ; two rows of 
very white teeth, close and pointed, and a rounded tongue, 
completed this most extraordinary lusus natures. This 
resemblance to a human countenance had something in it 
extremely disagreeable, and even horrid ; but it was perfect, 
and had no need of the assistance of imagination to be 
recognized.” 

An account of another phenomenon of this kind was 
published in the Gazette de Santt, in 1810. The resem- 
blance to a human countenance was not quite so perfect as 
in the last, but was nevertheless very obvious u The place 
where the bill should be,” says the writer, “ presents a human 
profile, resembling that of an old woman ; the bill is entirely 
wanting; the jaws are shortened, so as to terminate in a 
point, where the nostrils are placed in other hens ; they are 
covered with flesh, and resemble lips. The crest, on a face 
view, forms a kind of nose, so much the more remarkable as 
the nostrils are placed at the point where this nose terminates 
and are united to the jaw. A fleshy excrescence, not seen in 
other hens, is attached below the under jaw, and represents 
a sort of chin ; this chin is naked, with the exception of a 
few hairs, and the naked skin which forms it is prolonged 
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as far as the ears, as in the common hen. The eyes are 
round and black, and surrounded with an iris of a very lively 
red. Under the eyes the skin is flesh-coloured, mingled with 
blue, and naked, with the exception of a tuft of hairs, form- 
ing a kind of mustachio, towards the ears, and concealing the 
aperture.” This hen was found in the district of Belef, in 
the government of Tula, in Russia, and sent by the Governor 
to the Imperial University of Moscow. 

There is one monstrosity, more common than others, in these 
birds, and which is the production of art ; it is the horns, 
sometimes seen on the head of the cock. They are placed 
there by a process, which consists in making an aperture in 
the crest of the cock, and introducing by this wound, and 
applying on the cranium, the spur of a pullet. The pro- 
digious growth which takes place in this spur, after the 
union which it has formed with the bones of the head of the 
cock, proves incontestably the similitude of animal grafting 
with that of vegetables. 

The races of hens, to the multiplication of which a pre- 
ference should be given, are those which furnish eggs most 
abundantly, and whose flesh is the most delicate. These two 
advantages, and especially the first, are found in the common 
hens. It is principally then with this species that the poultry- 
yard should be peopled. 

The hens to be chosen should be of the middle size, of a 
black or brown colour, of a robust constitution, with a thick- 
ish head, lively eyes, pendant crest, and bluish feet. Those 
must be rejected which have large spurs, which scrape much, 
which crow, and call after the manner of cocks. Likewise 
those which are fierce, quarrelsome, and peevish ; for these 
rarely lay eggs , are negligent in incubation, destroy, break, 
and sometimes eat their own eggs. 

The hens which are too fat, and the old ones, are to be 
removed from the poultry -yard. The first seldom lay, and 
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their eggs are not good. The second, which may be known 
by the roughness of the crest and feet, have ceased to lay 
altogether. 

After the common hen, that variety which holds the first 
place in fecundity is the tufted or crested hen, which is more 
delicate eating than the common hen, because, laying fewer 
eggs, she grows more fat. 

Hens are of a lively, petulant, and violent character. They 
quarrel and fight continually amongst themselves. Their in- 
clinations are sanguinary, and manners barbarous. They 
cannot behold one of their companions weak and languishing 1 
without insulting her. If blood flows from the wounds which 
she may have received, the entire troop will fall upon her, 
and tear her without mercy. 

Reaumur mentions a circumstance which strongly marks 
the ferocity of hens. He had shut up two of them with a 
cock ; these three individuals lived for a certain time in the 
most perfect union ; all of a sudden, the hens became dis- 
gusted with the cock, attacked him, and after five or six days 
of persecution, they succeeded in killing him. Surprised at 
such extraordinary conduct, Reaumur became curious to 
know its cause. He therefore put in several cocks succes- 
sively to those hens. Their fury was rekindled against each 
of them, and they would all have experienced the fate of the 
first, if they had been left a sufficient length of time to lose 
all their blood and strength. 

Two things are singularly worthy of remark in this adven- 
ture. The first is, that the cocks, which were strong, hardy, 
and robust, and could easily have reduced thirty refractory 
hens to obedience, did not attempt to defend themselves, or 
even to escape from the violence of the females. The other 
is, that those hens which were so mischievously inclined when 
shut up, became perfectly tranquil as soon as they were let 
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loose, and agreed perfectly with the cocks which were appor- 
tioned to them. 

Hens are the easiest of all birds to be managed as to 
aliment. All nutritive substances agree with them, even 
when buried in a dunghill. Nothing is lost. They are occu- 
pied the whole day in scratching for, seeking, and collecting 
provision. 

The finest and almost imperceptible seed cannot escape the 
piercing eye of the hen. The quickest winged fly cannot 
escape the promptitude with which she darts out her bill. 
The worm which comes to respire at the surface of the ground, 
has no time to wind back into his hiding place, but is imme- 
diately seized by the head, and disinterred. 

Unluckily, when the hen has found a prey of this last 
kind, her discretion is by no means equal to her adroitness. 
She immediately announces it by her cries. Her companions 
rush towards her. They find her with the worm hanging to 
her bill, and trying to find out some private place in which 
to devour it ; all of them immediately dart upon this prey. 
The worm passes from bill to bill, until it is carried to a con- 
siderable distance from the crowd by the last hen that has 
obtained it, that she may have the liberty of devouring it at 
her ease. 

Hens thus feeding on grains, worms, insects, and all that 
they can find by the most pertinacious search in dunghills, 
yards, barns, coach-houses, stables, &c., have no need in 
spring and winter of any supply of food, except twice a day, 
which they should always receive in the morning at the rising 
of the sun, and in the evening before he sets. The nature of 
such food is too well known to render it necessary for us to 
insist upon it here. 

The decided taste which hens show for worms has sug- 
gated a curious mode of multiplying these last for their use. 
A sort of paste is made of yeast of barley, bran, and horse* 
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dung. It is put into a proper vessel. At the end of three 
days, if the weather be warm, it will be filled with a multi- 
tude of worms, which will serve as food for the hens. 

This may be done upon a still larger scale. In a part of 
the poultry-yard, sufficiently elevated to permit the running 
down of waters, four walls are constructed, each two feet in 
length, and four in height, which form a square foss. In 
this foss are put, successively, rye straw, cut up, fresh horse- 
dung, light earth, moistened with the blood of oxen or other 
animals, a mixture of the squeezed substance of grapes, of 
oats, and bran. On this last bed are spread the intestines of 
animals, cut in pieces ; then recommencing with the bed of 
rye-straw as at first, the same order is followed until the foss 
is filled. Then it is covered with thorny branches, kept 
down by large stones, to prevent the attacks of the fowl. 

This mixture soon becomes, as it were, converted into a 
heap of worms, which are preserved for that season in which 
the earth, hardened by frost, produces no more, and they are 
distributed in small portions to the fowl every morning. 
This method is pursued in France. 

Hens, though very easily frightened by the smallest strange 
animal that approaches them, soon become accustomed to all 
the people of the farm which they inhabit. They will come 
and eat with the other domestic animals in their racks and 
troughs ; they would even place themselves at table with their 
masters, if permitted. They are constant to the house from 
which they derive their support, and very seldom, if ever, 
remove to any great distance from it ; so that when a hen is 
seen by a traveller who is looking for a habitation, he may 
rest assured that there is one at no great distance. 

With respect to the management of hens in their habita- 
tions, food, incubation, diseases, &c., we shall enter into no 
details, as this constitutes a branch of rural economy, rather 
than of natural history, and is, moreover, sufficiently known 
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to those whose interest it is to cultivate it, and has little of 
curiosity or interest attached to it for other persons. 

The season of laying commences with the hens in the 
month of February, in cold countries. Having laid eighteen 
or twenty eggs in succession, they usually stop there, and 
show an inclination to sit ; but by taking away their eggs 
according as they are laid, the hens will still continue laying. 
Their fecundity varies in degree ; some only lay one egg in 
three days, others one in two days, and some, but this is very 
rare, lay two eggs in one day. In general the young hens 
lay more eggs than those of a middle age, but they are 
smaller, and the old ones cease to lay at the end of their 
fourth year. The laying of hens, with some occasional inter- 
ruptions, continues until the end of summer, when it is 
stopped by the moulting. 

In this last state they are particularly feeble, melancholy, 
and languishing. Their feathers bristle up, and they are con- 
stantly employed in plucking out those which have a ten- 
dency to fall. Sometimes the plumage is entirely changed, 
and they are seen to pass from white to black, or from black 
to white. 

A method has been found of making hens lay during the 
winter, by selecting the most vigorous, and shutting them 
up in a warm and light chamber. A young and strong cock 
is put in along with them, they receive an abundant and sti- 
mulating nourishment, and are kept with the greatest possible 
attention to cleanliness. It has been remarked, however, that 
this unnatural and unseasonable sort of forcing is injurious 
to the constitution of the birds. The shell of the eggs has 
also been observed to be less heavy, and they have but one 
simple membrane, as is the case with eggs laid by hens which 
are too fat. 

During the rigorous winter of 1788, some hens lost their 
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crests and feet by the frost ; in spring they walked upon their 
knees, and laid eggs just as usual. 

Eggs are produced by the hen without the intervention of 
the cock. They are then termed clear eggs, and are said, 
though without much apparent foundation, to be less whole- 
some than the others. They have, however, this great advan- 
tage, that they can be better preserved, and are fitter for 
exportation. 

A hen has been confined in a cage or coop, and laid regu- 
larly every other day, from the month of March to that 
of October, without ever manifesting the least desire of 
sitting. 

There is one remark worthy of being made here. In all 
this order of gallinse the young birds can eat alone as soon 
as they leave the shell ; consequently, the number of eggs is 
precisely that which each mother can conveniently cover, and 
keep warm with her body and wings. With most other 
birds the number of eggs does not often exceed four or 
five, not because the females of those birds could not cover a 
greater quantity, but because, being obliged to provide for 
the nourishment of the young for some time after their birth, 
they could not suffice for this purpose if the offspring was 
too numerous. 

Formerly the pointed eggs were supposed to contain the male 
germ, and the round ones the female; but this, it is said, has 
been since ascertained by more unequivocal symptoms. If on 
examining an egg by candle-light a small vacancy is seen 
underneath the shell at one end, and if this vacancy is pre- 
cisely at the end, it contains the germ of the male. If a little 
on one side, it is that of the female. 

The love of liberty, the desire of withdrawing their eggs 
and young ones from the search of their enemies, and that 
instinct which brings back hens to their primitive state when 
they are disposed to fulfil those important functions which 
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nature has designed them for, often determine them to go 
and hatch somewhere in secret. After this, they return, as it 
were in triumph, to the poultry-yard, at the head of a troop 
of little chickens, which are in a much better condition than 
those which are hatched by a hen selected for the purpose, 
and receive all the attention which the most intelligent 
attendant can bestow. 

Hens have been known to go and make their nests in a 
park, lay and hatch there, and establish themselves with their 
families and become wild. They are then covered with more 
abundant plumage, lay less frequently, their flesh is less 
tender, but higher flavoured. They remain faithful to their 
cocks until the latter die, and then mix with the pheasants, 
and produce mules. 

Many authors have written on that curious subject, the 
development of the foetus in the egg, among whom Haller 
has entered into many minute details upon its progress. The 
result of the observations of this great man we present to 
our readers in a condensed form. 

At the end of twelve hours the commencement of organiza- 
tion is already perceptible in that little spot, which is named 
the cicatricula , and which is placed over the globe of the 
yolk, and always, by a peculiar mechanism, at its upper part, 
whatever may be the position of the egg in the centre of 
which this globe is suspended. 

The ports of the foetus which were invisible before incu- 
bation, in consequence of their exiguity, their fluidity, and 
transparence, gradually acquire the consistence which is requi- 
site for them. Thus those which are destined to be solid, as 
the bones for example* become gelatinous, membranous, and 
cartilaginous, before they are ossified. 

According to their development, some being quicker, and 
others dower, in proportion to their importance in the organi- 
sation of the bird, they lose more or less promptly their 
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transparence, and assume the forms and situations which 
render them easy to be recognized. On this account they do 
not become obvious to detection but at different periods. On 
the first day, the head and dorsal spine may be distinguished ; 
on the second, the vertebrae and the heart ; on the third, the 
neck and breast ; on the fourth, the eyes and liver ; on the 
fifth, the stomach and reins ; on the sixth, the lungs and 
skin ; on the seventh, the intestines and bill; on the eighth, 
the gall-bladder and ventricles of the heart ; on the ninth, 
the wings and thighs ; and on the tenth, all the parts which 
should constitute the chicken are in their places, and have 
already assumed the form which characterizes them. On the 
subsequent days they are developed still more, acquire all 
the growth of which they are susceptible in this state, and the 
chicken becomes sufficiently strong to break the shell, which 
takes place on the twenty-first day of incubation. 

The principle of life introduced by the act of the male 
into the egg already commenced in the female ovary, pro- 
bably contributes to organize it for the end which nature has 
proposed. But as soon as this egg is laid, the principle of 
life slumbers in it, until awakened by the caloric communi- 
cated by the sitting hen ; then, in concert with this last 
agent, it gives motion to the embryo which it is commissioned 
to animate. It communicates to it the faculty of increase, of 
employing in its organization and nutriment all the sub- 
stances which are enclosed with it in this isolated matrix, 
which, however, fulfils all the same functions as those of the 
mammalia. 

The yolk of the egg then augments in quantity at the 
expense of the albumen, the fluid part of which it absorbs. 
It becomes a nutritious milk, which is carried into the liver, 
elaborated there, and finally passes into the circulation. 

The yolk, to the nineteenth day of the incubation, forms in 
the egg a distinct body from the bird, shut up in a separate 
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capsule. They have no communication together but by 
vessels, which hold the place of the umbilical cord ; but on 
the nineteenth day it is introduced altogether into the abdo- 
men, and by its presence so increases the volume of the 
chicken, that there is no longer sufficient room for it in the 
lymphatic bag where it was. This bursts, and the pul- 
monary organs come in contact with the air, which has 
penetrated into the egg, to fill the void occasioned there by 
evaporation. 

The chicken respires, whines, its vital force acquires more 
energy, it moves, its limbs are developed, its bill is brought 
into action, its shell is broken, and it issues forth. 

It is with reason that the tenderness and solicitude of the 
hen for her chickens, have been so greatly celebrated. The 
change which maternal love produces on her character and 
habits, is truly worthy of admiration. Before, she was 
voracious, insatiable, restless, timid, and pusillanimous ; once 
become a mother, she is generous, frugal, temperate, reserved, 
courageous, and intrepid. She assumes all the qualities that 
distinguish the cock, and carries them even to a greater pitch 
of perfection. When she advances into the poultry-yard, 
surrounded by her young, which she leads there for the first 
time, it would seem as if, proud of her new dignity, she took 
pleasure in coming to fulfil its functions in the presence of 
the male. Her walk is as grave and stately as that of the 
cock himself in the midst of his hens. Her imitation of him 
is complete; but she is also prepared to equal him in 
courage, and to surpass him in vigilance and attachment to 
her flock. 

Her eye are lively, animated, and wonderfully mobile; 
her looks are so prompt and rapid, that she seems to embrace 
all objects with a single glance, to discover at one and the 
same time the little seed which she points out to her young 
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upon the ground, and the bird of prey in the cloud, whose 
approach she dreads, not for herself, but for them, and 
announces by a plaintive cry, which warns them to take 
refuge under her wings. 

Continually occupied with their welfare, she excites them 
to follow her and to eat. She comminutes their food ; she 
scrapes the earth in search of worms, which she abandons to 
them ; she stops from “time to time, crouches down, and, 
forming a cradle with her wings, invites her tender nurse- 
lings to assemble underneath them for shelter and for 
warmth. 

She continues to lavish these cares upon them until they 
are no longer needed, which happens when the chickens are 
covered with all their plumes, and have attained about one 
half of their specific size. 

Man, who is perpetually interfering with and perverting 
nature, either for the gratification of his appetites, the fur- 
therance of his interest, or through mere caprice, has 
bethought himself of mutilating this fine bird, the cock, and 
producing what are called capons. These preserve their 
flesh as white, delicate, and tender as it was in their early 
age ; and, no longer excited by the stimuli of desire or of 
resentment, they acquire in a state of absolute indifference a 
perfect degree of obesity. 

This practice of making capons is very ancient It was 
prevalent in old times in Judea and at Rome. It is singular 
enough that it should be utterly discountenanced in Egypt, 
as well as a similar mutilation of any other animal. This 
perhaps is a remnant of the ancient superstition of the 
country. It would be well if the modern Egyptians were 
equally scrupulous respecting the integrity of their own 
species. 

Columella says, that capons can be made by cutting off the 
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spurs of the young cock to the quick, and searing the wound 
with a red-hot iron. This appears to be much more than 
doubtful. 

Capons are not subject to the moulting. Their voice loses 
its strength and clearness ; they seldom attempt to make it 
heard, and are sad and melancholy in their disposition. The 
cocks treat them with great severity, and the hens hold them 
in detestation. They would soon fall a sacrifice to the per- 
secution of their companions, if man, who has degraded them 
for his own purposes, did not withdraw them to fulfil the 
object of their destiny. This object is simply to eat, drink, 
and deep, that they may get fat as soon as possible. How 
many men, without being in the same situation, have no other 
object or business in existence ? 

A singular experiment has been tried with capons, in 
France, according to M. Parmentier, to make them perform 
the office of hens, in conducting chickens, and even in hatching 
eggs. For this purpose a stout and vigorous capon is chosen, 
his belly is deplumed, he is rubbed with nettles, and made 
drunk with toast and wine. This treatment is repeated for 
two or three days, during which they keep him shut up in 
some narrow and confined place ; then he is put into a cage 
with two or three chickens, which eat with him, glide tinder 
his belly, and, by their down, calm the smarts which the 
plucking of his feathers and the nettles have occasioned. He 
soon grows attached to them, and calls them back when they 
quit him. Their number is augmented daily, until he has as 
many as the volume of his body and the amplitude of his 
wings will cover. When the intended number is completed, 
he must be left with them two days longer in a large cage, 
and then permitted to proceed forth conducting his flock. 
He will prove as careful and attentive to them as the most 
assiduous female. 

It was, doubtless, a very good idea thus to make the capon 
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a substitute for the hen, as the latter might by this means be 
continuously engaged in the business of reproduction. But 
it must be owned that the means adopted for this purpose 
are not of the most merciful description. Reaumur was of 
this opinion : and not thinking it necessary to make the capon 
drunk, to teach him the trade of a conductor, and still less 
to pluck out his feathers, which would contribute to keep 
the chickens warm, he deemed it sufficient to put him at first 
alone into a bucket, not very wide, but rather deep, leave him 
but little light, take him out two or three times a day, and 
put him under a cage, where he might find some grain ; 
then two or three chickens were put into him, the number 
gradually augmented as at first, and the success was exactly 
the same. 

When the capon, thus become a conductor of chickens, 
reappears in the poultry-yard, his demeanour is widely diffe- 
rent from what it originally had been. Instead of being 
melancholy, abashed, and humiliated, he assumes a bold, 
lofty, and triumphant air; and such is the influence of 
audacity over all animals, that this borrowed carriage com- 
pletely imposes on the cocks and hens, and prevents them 
from disturbing him in the fulfilment of his charge. At 
first he is a little awkward in the exercise of his office. His 
ambition of imitating in his gait the majesty and dignity of 
the cock, makes him carry his head too stiff, and prevents 
him from seeing the chickens, which he sometimes inadver- 
tently thus tramples under foot. But experience soon teaches 
him to avoid such mishaps, and accidents of' the same kind 
do not occur again. 

As the voice of the capon is not so expressive as that of the 
hen, to engage the chickens to follow mid assemble near him, 
this deficiency has been supplied by attaching a little bell to 
his neck. When he is once instructed to conduct chickens in 
this way, he always remains capable of doing it ; or, at all 
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events, it is very easy to bring him back to the habit of it, 
when necessary. 

The capon has, also, as we have observed, been taught to 
cover eggs. The preliminaries are similar to those we have 
already described as preparatory to his conducting chickens. 
There is considerable advantage in this, as he can cover 
twenty-five eggs, at least ; and after the incubation, he will 
lead the young ones without any trouble. He may be made 
to recommence this operation two or three times successively, 
and especially if care be taken to nourish him well. Were a 
practice of this kind generally adopted, hens would continue 
to lay without intermission, up to the season of moulting. 

Hens are sometimes caponed as well as cocks, and thereby 
the flavour of their flesh is very much improved. 

The epicurism of man has suggested various modes of 
fattening fowls excessively, all of which are unnatural, and 
more or less cruel. Their result, in fact, is always to pro- 
duce disease, and more particularly of the liver. We must 
be excused from entering into any details respecting them. 
They only show how far a perverted taste will degrade civi- 
lized man, when he makes his intellectual faculties wholly 
subservient to the uncontrolled requisitions of his animal 
nature. 

A brief notice of the modes of hatching chickens arti- 
ficially, will, however, not be without interest for our 
readers. 

When men had tamed those fowls which people our 
poultry-yards, and succeeded in making hens lay eggs nearly 
all the year round, they were enabled to appreciate the 
immense resources thus opened to them, and became naturally 
desirous of extending them. This doubtless gave rise to the 
idea of artificial incubation. It had been observed, that 
eggs, deposited and left in a place where a temperature pre- 
dominated equally elevated and invariable as that which the 
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hen could communicate to them, became hatched of them- 
selves. The natural conclusion from this was, that the only 
office of the hen in incubation was that of an agent to trans- 
mit the quantity of caloric necessary for the development of 
the embryo, and that any other heat, providing that it was 
absolutely similar in energy and duration, would produce the 
same effect. 

It was only necessary then to imitate the process which 
chance had pointed out, and to choose a situation where the 
eggs would be subjected to the same temperature as under 
the female whicbjiad laid them. Nothing seemed more easy 
of discovery than this ; all nations were interested in finding 
it out, and yet it was only in Egypt that modes sufficiently 
perfect for this purpose were invented, and from which any 
considerable advantages were derived. 

The ovens, or hatching-places, invented by the priests of 
that country, furnished, in ancient times, one hundred mil- 
lions of chickens in the year ; and at present, when the popu- 
lation of that country is less, and the ovens are managed by 
simple peasants, who inherit the secret of those ancient priests, 
they still produce thirty millions in the same space of time. 
In the records of other nations, from the highest antiquity to 
our own days, we find no accounts of eggs artificially hatched, 
a few excepted, which were brought to perfection by methods 
very different from those of the Egyptians. 

It is not, however, to be doubted, but that the success 
obtained by the Egyptian mode, must have excited the emu- 
lation of the Greeks and Romans. But as they could not 
prevail on the Egyptian priests to reveal their secret, and 
as they were misled by the opinion of Aristotle that those 
priests employed the heat of dung for this purpose, their 
attempts in this way were too unproductive to induce them 
to form establishments worthy of the notice of history. They 
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have left us nothing but a few receipts on this subject, so 
inefficient as not to merit transcription. 

Under the reign of Augustus, Li via, the wife of that 
emperor, having heard that a man had succeeded in hatching 
chickens, by the mere heat of his body, remaining in bed on 
the eggs, for the same length of time as hens employ in incu- 
bation, bethought herself of hatching an egg by keeping it 
in her bosom. It produced a little cock, with a handsome 
crest. 

This circumstance excited great curiosity and interest. 
Attempts were renewed to find out the means of supplying 
the place of hens, and of performing this operation on a 
grand scale, and without employing the heat of dung. It 
would appear that the efforts made at this time of which we 
speak were more successful. The mode adopted seems 
indeed to have been better. According to Pliny, eggs were 
deposited on straw, in a place heated by a gentle fire, and 
turned regularly by a man appointed for the purpose. From 
these the chickens issued, precisely on the same day as they 
do from under the hens. 

We are ignorant if the Romans availed themselves of thia 
discovery for any length of time, or turned it to any great 
advantage. The probability is that they did not ; for, from 
the time of Pliny to that of the crusaders, and beyond it, we 
find no mention of artificial incubation in the history of any 
people, except the Egyptians. But on the revival of the arts 
and sciences in Europe, we find the Egyptian method itself 
transmitted, in succession, into Malta, Sicily, Italy, and 
France. We find a grand Duke of Florence causing to be 
brought from the town of Berme, in Egypt, one of those 
inheritors of the secret of the priests, to direct an oven for 
the hatching of eggs. Then we read of a king of Naples, 
Alphonso the Second, establishing one at Pongeal, his country- 
house ; and finally, Charles the Eighth of France had one 
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constructed at Amboise, and Francis the First followed his 
example at Montrichard. 

These multiplied trials of the Egyptian method should 
have contributed to make it generally adopted in Europe. 
Probably they were not always sufficiently successful to excite 
tne cupidity of private persons. They were considered rather 
as a new mode of amusement f or crowned heads, than an 
object of advantageous speculation for subjects. However, 
as the little are always fond of aping the great, the people 
became desirous of the amusement of hatching eggs, as well 
as kings. Inquiries were set on foot as to the possibility of 
doing the thing on a small scale, and at a small expense. 
Philosophers then produced the old receipts of the Greeks, 
and nearly at the same time the Portuguese travellers cook 
municated the system employed in China. This consists in 
putting into a vase, eggs, which are sunk in fine sand at the 
thick end, covering them with a mat, and placing the vase 
on a stove, which is fed with live coal. 

The industry and ingenuity of our Gallic neighbours soon 
modified these operations. Olivier de Serres tells us of a 
small portable oven, made of iron or copper, in which eggs 
were arranged, mixed with feathers, and which was covered 
with a very soft cushion. A continued and equal heat was 
given to the entire stove, by means of four lamps, always 
kept lighted. But this celebrated agriculturist remarks, that 
this affair was more curious than useful, and that the chickens 
which it supplied required more attention than others, that 
they were more weak, and more subject to defluxions and to 
colds. 

In pursuing this investigation, we come to that remarkable 
era when philosophical travellers, on their return from Egypt, 
brought back faithful drawings of the hatching-ovens there, 
and descriptions of the operations which they had seen 
employed in that country. We also come to the time when 
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a celebrated natural philosopher invented the thermometer, the 
most proper instrument for regulating the temperature necessary 
for artificial incubation. Reaumur employed himself in collect- 
ing all the testimonies of travellers, comparing them together, 
endeavouring to reconcile them, and repeating all the pro- 
cesses of this art, so as to establish it finally in France. Un- 
fortunately, certain errors had crept into all the descriptions 
of travellers, which Reaumur, and other philosophers after him, 
conceived to be defects in the art itself. He could not pos- 
riMy doubt the success with which the experiment had been 
attended in Egypt ; but he persuaded himself that it was 
owing to the temperature of that country. He judged that it 
would be impossible to obtain similar results in France, 
where the climate could not correct the faults in the modus 
operands. Instead, therefore, of following his original design 
of bringing to perfection the Egyptian plan, he endeavoured to 
find out another. He devised two methods, which he pre- 
sented to the public, as more convenient, less expensive, and 
more certain than the Egyptian system. 

Hie first consisted in placing in a mass of dung in fomen- 
tation, some casks, upright, and plastered internally, in which 
he put the eggs, ranged in suspended baskets ; or in covering, 
and enveloping with dung, large and long chests, fixed hori- 
zontally, painted, or pitched outside, furnished with lead 
internally, having one of their extremities fastened into a 
wall, and opening into a room which this wall separated 
from the dunghill. Little chariots, cm casters, were passed 
through this aperture, containing the eggs. 

In these horizontal boxes, and also in the vertically placed 
casks, he held thermometers, to judge of the temperature 
which reigned there, and to ascertain if it was necessary to 
raise or lower it 

The second method converted either into a sort of hot- 
house the place above those ovens that are continually em- 
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ployed, such as those of bakers, confectioners, &c., or pre- 
paring chambers, which he heated by a stove, observing in the 
first case to modify the heat, and in the second to regulate the 
fire, by the assistance of his thermometers, so that during the 
twenty-one days necessary for the incubation of the eggs, the 
temperature should not be below twenty-eight degrees, or 
above thirty-four. 

By dint of perseverance, address, and care, Reaumur suc- 
ceeded in managing these operations very well. But they 
involve so much trouble and difficulty to the persons to whom 
their execution must of necessity be confided, that, since bis 
death, nobody has thought proper to adopt them. They pro* 
duced the effect, however, of inducing other natural philo- 
sophers to search for methods less defective, and more cleanly, 
with a view to an establishment of this kind on an extensive 
scale. M. Chapineau, author of a book called “ Homme rival 
de la Nature” has in particular shewn a vast deal of intelli- 
gence and ingenuity in his attempts in this way. 

His hatching-room or house, is a round building, the top 
of which is a vault, with four triangular windows, each open- 
ing at pleasure by means of a cord passed into a pulley. The 
entrance of this room is by two glass doors, one internal, the 
other external. Both these, as well as the windows, are pro- 
vided with bands of lambskin, and to the last door is a cur- 
tain of thick woollen stuff. The exterior of this little builds 
ing, to ihree-fourths of its height, is also covered with pieces 
of doth. In the interior, circular tablets are arranged, oa 
which the eggs are disposed, and which may contain about 
eight thousand. Between each tablet are four pipes, opposite 
to each other, for the purpose of distributing air; and 
which open and shut externally. In a chamber below this 
hatching-room, a stove or furnace is constructed, into which 
ia dipped, about two feet deep, the base of a copper column, 
filled with water, heated to a suitable degreeby the fire of 
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die furnace. This column pierces the floor of the hatching* 
room, rises into the interior, the centre of which it occupies, 
and issues out by the top. 

The heat afforded by this central column filled with water, 
is more constant and regular than any which had been 
obtained before. It is regulated by thermometers, and mode- 
rated in the upper part of the hatching-room by introducing 
the external air, through the windows, and by means of the 
pipes which stand between the tables. This heat, in the 
lower part, when it has a tendency to diminish, is preserved 
by the thickness of die wall, and by the woollen stuff with 
which it is covered. Finally, to render this heat less drying, 
water is placed in the hatching-room, the vapour of which is 
measured by an excellent hygrometer, of M. Chapineau’s in- 
vention, and which thus renders the heat as humid as that 
which exhales from a sitting hen. 

Besides those methods which we have now described, many 
others have been imagined in France, where strenuous efforts 
have been made to rival the art of the Egyptians. It would 
he equally superfluous and tedious to enter into any details 
concerning them. They have been all more or less success- 
ful ; and chickens have been produced in the various esta- 
blishments founded on these plans. But, after all, the num- 
ber little exceeded that which was obtained by the efforts of 
the Greeks and Romans. It bore no sort of comparison to the 
quantity produced annually in Egypt. Instead, therefore, of 
dwelling any longer on the French systems, it will be more 
interesting to our readers to give a short account of the 
Egyptian plan, with which we shall conclude this part of our 
subject. 

The Egyptian buildings for hatching chickens in, are made 
of brick, not burnt, but dried in the sun. The interior is 
bisected longitudinally by a gallery or corridor, which sepw* 
rates two parallel ranges of ovens, the number of which varies 
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from three to eight on each side. Each of these ovens has two 
stories. The upper compartment has a door opening on the 
corridor ; a hole in its vaulted roof, which is closed or opened 
at pleasure; lateral windows, which are never shut, and 
which communicate with the upper compartments of the 
neighbouring ovens ; a circular aperture in the centre of its 
floor, by which one may descend into the lower compartment, 
and around which is drawn a sort of trench destined to receive 
and contain live fuel, the heat of which gives out through 
the aperture just mentioned. The lower compartment, like 
the upper, has a door which opens on the gallery, and on the 
ground of this compartment the eggs are placed. 

In front of the principal building ore several apartments, 
one of which, smaller than the rest, serves as a furnace to 
convert the pieces of dung into a sort of charcoal, and thus 
prevent them from spreading a smoke when they are put into 
the hatching-ovens, which would be injurious to the eggs. 
Another apartment is destined to receive the chickens when 
they are disclosed. In a third, the eggs are deposited which 
are intended to be put in the ovens. In a fourth, the people 
lodge who are charged with the direction of all these opera- 
tions. 

All these buildings are invariably on a level with the ground, 
and no part of them below it They are generally backed 
against those little hillocks, so frequent in Egypt, which are 
found near towns and villages, of earth, rubbish, &c., which 
the people are thus obliged to heap up ; for if spread abroad, 
they would make the soil unequal, and render irrigation diffi- 
cult, and in many cases impossible. 

Towards the middle of January these ovens are visited 
and repaired ; and as they are common, and each of t h e m 
serves a department of fifteen or twenty villages, the inha- 
bitants are then advertised that they may bring their eggs 
there. 
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As soon as a sufficient quantity is arrived, they are put 
into the chambers intended for the first incubation. It is to 
be observed, that for this purpose they never employ all the 
ovens, but only half of those which the building contains ; 
and that if there are a dozen, for example, they are taken in 
the following order : the first, the third, the fifth, the seventh, 
the ninth, and the eleventh. 

The eggs are ranged three deep, in the lower chambers of 
each oven, on a bed of cut straw and dust— a mixture which 
Aristotle in all probability took for dung. In the trenches 
of the upper apartments is then placed the live fuel, resulting 
from the combustion of the pieces of dung, and which is taken 
from the furnace allotted for its preparation. After a few 
moments, the doors of the two compartments are closed, and 
the apertures in the vaulted roofs of the upper compartments 
alone left open an instant. 

When the fuel is consumed, it is renewed, two or three 
times a day, and as often by night, observing the precaution 
at the same time of unstopping, for an instant, the hole in 
the vault, either to receive the air, or to secure the eggs 
against the first impression of the heat. 

The fire is thus continued for ten days. Long experience, 
practised tact, and the application of the eggs against the 
eyelids, are the only thermometers used in Egypt for the 
regulation and equalization of the temperature. 

During this space of time, the eggs are frequently turned 
and examined, and those which are damaged, or unfecundated, 
are removed. 

On the eleventh day the second hatching begins, that is, 
new eggs are placed in the lower lodges of the six ovens left 
empty at the time the first hatching began : and these are 
managed as we have already described ; but as soon as the 
fire is kindled in these ovens, it is put out in the others, so 
that the eggs of the latter are warmed only by the fire newly 
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ldndkd in the former, and they receive the heat only by the 
lateral windows, which are in the upper chambers of the 
ovens, and always remain open. 

The second hatching being thus arranged, one half of the 
eggs in the lower chambers of the first four ovens which have 
been employed, are removed, and extended on the floor of 
the upper chambers. This change is made because the eggs 
require so much more care as they approach the term in 
which the chickens should come forth. They may be visited, 
turned, &c. with more facility. 

When the twentieth day of incubation has arrived, some 
chickens are already seen to break their shells ; but the great 
majority are disclosed the following day, with or without 
assistance. A few, however, do not make their appearance 
until the twenty-second day. 

The strongest chickens are then carried into the chamber 
destined to receive them, and are distributed to the persons 
who have furnished the eggs, and who receive two chicken* 
far three eggs. The weakest are kept for some days longer 
in the corridor. 

When this first hatching is finished, they proceed to a 
third, dealing with the second in the manner we have just 
described for the first ; and they continue the same system 
with all the successive incubations which take place during 
the season. 

In Egypt, it is not the Bermeans who regulate the ovens, 
that undertake the care of the chickens. Almost as soon as 
they have issued from their shells, they are delivered, in bands, 
of four or five hundred, to those who have furnished the eggs, 
and the women in each house charge themselves with the care 
of them. In this country, where it seldom or never rains, 
the houses, instead of slanting roofs, have flat terraces, 
bounded by little walls four or five feet high. It is in these 
enclosures, on the ground of which a bed of fine earth is 
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spread, that the chickens pass the day. They are watched 
there, to preserve them from kites, and are fed with pounded 
millet and rice. 

On the approach of night, they are shut up in cages, made 
of branches of the palm-tree, and furnished internally with 
thick doth, and they are taken into the apartments of the 
house. One month is sufficient to fit them to be united with 
the fowl in the poultry yards. 

M. Parmentier is not at all inclined to allow any thing for 
the influence of the climate of Egypt in the success of these 
operations. But we really think that much more is attri- 
butable to it than he will admit. We will concede, if he 
pleases, that the business of artificial incubation may be car- 
ried on as well in Europe, and is totally uninfluenced by ex** 
ternal temperature ; a fact, however, which is very far from 
being demonstrated. However, we will concede it ; but we 
may be permitted to ask, whether the agency of climate goes 
for nothing in the education of the young P That it does 
not, appears evident from his own details, respecting the ex- 
traordinary degree of care and attention obliged to be adopted 
in this particular in France, with the chickens which have 
been artificially hatched. To preserve them in existence, 
they must be kept in the most close and tender manner, and 
accustomed, by the most insensible degrees, to the impression 
of the external atmosphere. The air whieh they respire is 
factitious ; the dimate which they inhabit is the creation of 
man, and, like all the rest of his creations, very inadequate 
substitutes for the genial operations of nature. This tender 
mode of education must render the majority of these young 
birds feeble and unhealthy. One month, as we have seen, 
suffices, in Egypt, to qualify the artificially hatched chickens 
to mingle with the rest of the domestic poultry and provide 
for themselves. In France, more than three month* must 
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elapse before any of them can do the same. This fact appears 
to us almost decisive of the question. 

It must be allowed, however, that if the artificial mode 
could be brought to succeed in Europe, it would be very 
desirable. It is far more productive in Egypt than the 
natural incubation elsewhere. If it succeeded, there would 
be no interruption to the laying of hens for the whole season. 
From various accidents, it happens that more than half the 
eggs, which are incubated by hens, prove unproductive. 
Now, in Egypt more than two thirds of the eggs produce 
chickens. The conductor of one of these hatching establish^ 
ments constantly returns two thousand chickens for three 
thousand eggs, and contents himself, as a recompense for his 
cares, with the birds which are disclosed from the remaining 
thousand. 

We shall now notice a few of the varieties, or sub-races, 
of the domestic cock, and then proceed to a consideration of 
such species as have been considered distinct in the genus. 
The characters which mark the varieties, or sub-races, are, of 
course, specifically unimportant. They consist, chiefly, in 
differences of size ; greater or less extent of comb : in this 
last being double, or replaced by a plume of feathers ; in the 
feet and toes being feathered, or smooth ; and other discre- 
pancies of the same nature. 

The Crested Cock ( GaUus Cristatus ) differs from the 
domestic, by having an ample tuft of feathers, instead of a 
fleshy comb, upon the head ; but it retains the wattles. Some, 
indeed, have these replaced by bunches of feathers ; and in one 
—said to be of a cross-breed with the cocks of Hamburgh, or 
perhaps this race itself, for it does not differ from Cristatus 
except in having the eyes surrounded with a circle of feathers— 
similar plumes, falling back horizontally, cover the ears, the 
occiput, and sometimes the throat. 
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The race of crested cocks is particularly in estimation with 
the curious. It is cultivated with great care ; and those who 
are desirous of propagating any singular varieties of it, isolate 
certain individuals, and do not suffer them to mingle with 
others, in which the colours are differently distributed. Such 
varieties are more esteemed in proportion as the colours are 
more rare, or as the tuft contrasts with the rest of the plumage. 
Though the differences of plumage are thus preserved 
pretty constant, it is certain that they owe their origin to the 
same race, and cannot be reproduced in all their purity with- 
out the surveillance of man. 

Sonnini tells us that these cocks are much esteemed in 
Egypt, in consequence of the goodness of their flesh. In 
Upper Egypt they are so common that they are sold at the 
rate of two-pence or three-pence a-piece. They are equally 
abundant at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Turkish and Bantam Cocks are considered toge- 
ther by M. Temminck, as, in truth, there is a great analogy 
between them. They do not, in fact, differ very materially 
from our domestic race; and have also much analogy with 
the Javan species, bankiva. They resemble each other in 
Size ; their tail is not nearly so vertical as in our domestic 
breed, and they are smaller than our cock. They may be 
considered, perhaps, as the result of a breed, less crossed, 
more directly originating from bankiva. 

The bantam cocks differ from the Turkish in the feathers, 
more or less long, with which the tarsus, and frequently even 
the toes, are covered. These feathers do not constitute any 
specific difference ; they appear to be simply the effect of 
superabundant nourishment, with the inseparable consequence 
of domestication. The same effect, produced by the same 
causes, is found in many races of the domestic pigeon, which 
have also the tarsi and feet furnished with feathers, of 
greater or less length. 
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The races of the Turkish and Bantam cocks are distin- 
guished by a very brilliant plumage, which in the cocks 
is most generally of a golden lustre. 

The Dwarf Cocky though much inferior in size to the other 
race, is very similar to the common cocks and hens. The 
legs are in general very short ; and the general size varies in 
different individuals ; some are as large as the crow, others 
do not exceed the pigeon in bulk. The majority have the 
toes feathered ; some sub-races have the comb double, others 
single ; some carry the wings so low, that they trail along 
the ground. The colours of the plumage vary. 

There is a multitude more of the races of our domestic 
cock, whose variations from that species, and from the 
varieties now described, do not appear of sufficient importance 
to demand a distinct enumeration. We pass on to the 
different species, or what are considered as such. 

We begin with the Jago Cock ( Gallus Giganteu *). This 
bird lives in a wild state, in the forests of the southern part 
of die Island of Sumatra ; it is also found in the western 
portions of the Island of Java. Dampier and Marsden have 
noticed it* The last, who speaks of it very succinctly, says, 
that he saw a cock of this species, which, standing on the 
floor of an apartment, reached easily to the dinner-table with 
his bill ; when this bird was fatigued, he rested himself on 
the first articulation of the leg, and, even then, was taller than 
our domestic cock. A leg of this bird, in possession of 
M. Temminck, was of an enormous size, and had a spur two 
inches long. 

The Paduan cocks, and the hens of Sansevarre, ( Gallus 
Patavinus), seem to approach the nearest to this Jago species, 
and may be considered as varieties or descendants of it. 
This race is almost double the size of our domestic cocks and 
hens ; their voice is strong and hoarse ; and the weight is 
eight or ten pounds. To this race may also be referred the 
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great cocks of Rhodes, of Persia, and of Pegu ; and the large 
hens of Bahia, mentioned by Dampier. 

In a natural order, the species Bankiva should occupy the 
second rank, as having concurred to the production of our 
domestic fowl and their numerous variations. In fact, on 
considering this bird, it will be found to exhibit many re- 
lations with our village cocks of the middle size ; the form 
and colour are the same ; the crest and wattles are like those 
of our cocks ; and the hen so much resembles a common hen, 
that it is difficult to distinguish it, except by the less vertical 
dant of the tail. This character is much more apparent in die 
male ; it may be observed, however, that in all the primitive 
species known, the tail has not so vertical a position, nor is it so 
abundantly provided with covering feathers, as in the domestic 
cocks. It would appear, that in the last, the superabundance 
of nourishment, and the assiduous care of man, have power- 
fully contributed to furnish them with juices, proper for the 
development of all their organs; this is amply proved by 
the different races of which we have already given a slight 
survey. -i h; 

No primitive ap ai fbii yet known exhibit so much analogy 
with our domestic breads as the ‘ Jago and Bankiva. The 
females, like our hens, have small crests, and the skin of the 
neck is denuded ofUratHers. 

These birds were brought from Java by M. Leschenault. 
The inhabitants of the interior of that country call them 
Ayam Bankiva ; they inhabit great forests, and are often 
found along the borders of woods; they are exceedingly wild. 
They very much resemble, as we have already mentioned, 
both in form and colours, the Turkish and Bantam breeds. 
The position of the tail, however, differs, being horizontal 
and vaulted in Bankiva, while in the last mentioned races, it 
is more raised, and forms two vertical planes. The feathers 
which fall from the neck over the top of the back are, as in 
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tm eoeb, long, ad with d i vided barbs. TW od ai etch 
farther widen* a little, sad k wsM. The colours of the 
ph—p are ex ceedi n gl y briBkt The hen k ■■Hrr than 
the cock, mod her u3 is also a little b oriaatel sad waited; 
die has a snail crest, and the I akj appendages or wattles, 
are very short ; the space romd the eyes is naked, as well as 
the throat; and on this last part are s om e nail feathers, 
distant from each other, through which the rod skin is per- 
ceptible. 

The WUd Code rf Sormermt, which this traveller dis- 
covered in the rest and solitary fo res ts of India, is supposed 
by him to be the so ur ce of our domestic races. We have 
already seen the contempt with which this writer treats the 
opinions of others, concerning the existence of wild cocks in 
the Indian Archipelago, and in the new world. He appears 
to have particularly piqued himself on the disc o v e ry, as if he 
had found out the only source to which the common breed 
could possibly be referred ; but this idea of his has been 
shewn to be totally destitute of foundation ; for not only are 
the common races with great probability referred to the 
primitive species, which we have just described, but actually 
the cock of Sonnerat would appear to have little or no share 
in their origination. 

The cock of Sonnerat, from the point of die bill to the ex- 
tremity of its lowered and extended tail, is about two feet four 
inches in length ; its bulk is one-third less than that of our 
village cock ; from the level of the feet to the summit of the 
head, crest not included, are fourteen inches and a half ; the 
crest is indented; and the wattles resemble those of our 
domestic cock ; but the naked parts of the head and throat 
are more considerable. 

The feathers of the head and neck grow longer as they 
approach the body, and their form and nature are different 
from those of the same parts in other cocks, whether wild or 
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domestic ; the tube is gross, and considerably expanded ; it 
forms a white stripe along the entire of the feather, as far as 
the extremity, where it dilates and gives rise to an extension of 
a cartilaginous nature, and rounded form; this lamina is 
whitish, thin, and very polished ; this substance is found still 
more apparent upon the wings : the extremity, in fact, of all 
the alar feathers forms a broad, cartilaginous plate, whose 
substance is solid, and very thick to the touch, though as 
lustrous and polished as in the feathers of the neck. These 
lamina* are of a deep-red, and form by their reunion a plate 
of a red matron, which looks as if it were varnished. 

The female is smaller than the male, and has neither crest 
nor wattles; the throat is covered with feathers — a marked 
distinction from our domestic hens. The circumference round 
the eye is naked and reddish. 

This species inhabits India ; it lives in the great forests, and 
continues to reproduce there in the wild state. It is clearly 
distinct from the domestic races educated by the Indians ;. 
these resemble, in all respects, the other domesticated races of 
the cock in every quarter of the globe. 

The Negro Cocky which Tiatham marks as a variety, M. 
Temminck seems to consider as a distinct species ; it is origin- 
ally of India, and remarkable for the colour of the crest and 
wattles, which are of a blackish violet. The skin is totally 
black, and the periosteum is tinted with this colour. On this 
odour of the flesh and bones, however, writers are not agreed. 
Marsden and Freyer tell us, that the bones of these cocks, 
are of a decided black ; others tell us that even the flesh is 
black. M. Temminck’s observations present a different result. 
According to him, the epidermis and periosteum alone are 
black. The bones are like those of all other races, and the 
flesh is white and well-tasted. Many travellers, who have 
seen these birds in several parts of India, where the in- 
habitants rear them, confirm this assertion. 
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These codes have indented crests and wattles, like our own. 
The plumage is generally black, with bronzed reflexions ; but 
in domestication, is found to assume various colours. 

The domestic race of these cocks is not very abundant, nor 
is much cultivation bestowed upon it The epidermis, as 
black as ink, presents a disgusting appearance, when the 
bird is served up at table. When the liens mix with other 
males, mongrels of various colours are produced; some of 
these have the epidermis and periosteum tinted with black, 
and others entirely resemble our common hens. The nature 
of these birds is very wild, and the hens are not fruitful. 

We are inclined to agree with M. Temminck, as to the 
distinction of this species, which is strongly confirmed by the 
examination of its internal parts. 

M. dAzara, in his essays on the natural history of the 
quadrupeds of Paraguay, says, that in that country, at 
Buenos Ayres, and in the range of the Andes, there are also 
hens, whose feathers, feet, crest, barbs, and skin, are black ; 
the flesh is of a deeper colour than that of common hens, and 
the bones more opake. It is singular that no mention is made 
of these birds in M. d’Azara’s book on the ornithology of 
those countries. 

The Silk Cock , also a variety of the common, in Latham, 
M» Temminck considers specifically distinct. Like the negro 
cock, the epidermis and periosteum are black ; but the flesh is 
white, and of an exquisite flavour. These birds would be 
esteemed equal to the pintado as a delicacy, but far the re- 
pugnant aspect of their skin. 

The livery of this bird is of a pure white ; the crest and 
wattles are of the colour of lake. All the barbs of the 
feathers are divided and extremely silky ; even the down at 
the origin of the feathers is less dose, and of a finer tissue, 
than in the races of common cocks. 

The females are bad sitters, and much care is necessary to 
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make them lay. The species is very wild, and the cocks are 
not so courageous as ours. They are not easily brought to 
ally with common hens, but the production is fruitful. 

This species inhabits different parts of Asia ; it is found in 
Japan and China, where the inhabitants keep them in cages 
to sell them to the Europeans. It seems improbable that 
they will ever become very useful in a domesticated state. 

The Crisped or Friesland Cock (Var. C. Latham) has 
all the feathers turned and frizzled ; it is smaller than our 
common species, more wild, and less suitable for domestic 
purposes. The chickens of this species are very sensible to 
odd, and especially to wet ; these birds are seldom reared, 
but for curiosity. Those which partake most of the primitive 
type have white plumage and smooth feet. They are natives 
of Asia, and are found in a domestic state in Java, Sumatra, 
and all the Indian Archipelago. 

There is a species, called by the Malays, in Java, Jpam- 
alas ( GaMus Furcatus , Temm.) ; this name signifies wild* 
cock, or cock of the woods. They distinguish it from their 
ayam-bankiva, and also from Ayam, which is the denomi- 
nation of the domestic cock. 

The Ayam-alas is remarkable for its horizontal and forked 
tail, for its smooth crest, and for having but a single wattle, 
or membranous appendage, which, beginning at the lower 
mandible of the bill, descends along the naked part of the 
throat, where it forms several folds. It is also distinguished 
by the rounded forms of the feathers of the neck, and upper 
part of the back, the barbs of which are very close, velvety* 
and scale-like. The male is about two feet long. The hen 
of the ayam-alas, differs likewise from the common hen, in 
the tail, form of the neck-feathers, and total want of crest 
and wattles ; she measures fourteen inches. 

This fine species is very abundant in the great forests of 
the interior of Java. The birds usually remain during the 
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day on the borders of woods. Their nature is wild ; they are 
attentive to conceal themselves on the least indication of 
danger, and it is very difficult to approach for the purpose 
of killing them. They are not easily tamed, and are not kept 
in general in a domesticated state. The male, however, is 
said to produce with the domestic hen. 

The Rumpless or Persian Cock , ( G . Ecaudatus ,) a 
variety by Latham, is a species with Temminck. It has 
given rise to many exaggerated stories. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1693 we read, that 
the cocks of Virginia are rumpless; it was affirmed that 
these, transported from England to Virginia, lost their tails — 
an assertion which appears to be totally destitute of truth. 
Buffon, however, took up the story, and concluded that this 
species was native to Virginia. 

This opinion is now positively known to be utterly erro- 
neous ; the rumpless cock is not a native of the new world, 
for this primitive species, as it undoubtedly is, inhabits the 
immense forests of the island of Ceylon. The hen constructs 
her nest upon the ground ; it is rudely interlaced with fine 
plants, and resembles the nests of partridges. The natural 
disposition of this bird is wild, and the cock frequently 
crows, but less sonorously than ours, though the cadence is 
similar. The Cingalese call this species Wallikikili , (cock 
of the woods). 

The distinctive character of this species consists in the 
absence of the last dorsal vertebra, which supports that car- 
nosity named rump ; the want of this vertebra is the natural 
cause that the cocks and hens of this species have no caudal 
quills or coverts, which in other birds are implanted in this 
part ; it is also distinguished by a rounded crest, without 
emarginations. There are wattles, like as in our cock, from 
the base of the lower mandible. The feathers of the neck 
are long and slender, with disunited and silky barbs. 
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We come now to the Pheasants, properly so called . 
Their generic characters are, a moderate bill, with the base 
naked ; upper mandible, vaulted, convex, and depressed 
towards the end ; nostrils, basal and lateral, and half-closed 
by a vaulted membrane ; cheeks covered with small verru- 
cose barbies; head and throat covered with feathers; feet 
with three toes before and one behind ; three anterior toes, 
united by a short membrane ; a conical spur on the tarsus ; 
tail considerably graduated, conical, and composed of 
eighteen quills; wings, short; the three external remiges 
shorter than the fourth and fifth, which are the longest of all. 

MontbeQlard, the coadjutor of Buffon, thus speaks of the 
native country of the Common Pheasant, ( Phasianus CoU 
chicus ) — 

“ It is sufficient to name this bird to remind us of the 
place of its origin. The pheasant, that is, the bird of the 
Phasis, was, it is said, exclusively confined to Colchis, before 
the expedition of the Argonauts ; those Greeks, ascending the 
Phasis, to arrive at Colchis, beheld these fine birds spread along 
the banks of the river, and by bringing them back to their 
own country, bestowed upon it a gift more precious than the 
golden fleece. At the present day, the pheasants of Colchis, 
or Mingrelia, and some other of the neighbouring countries, 
are the finest and largest in the known world. 1 ’ 

From these countries they have been extended into almost 
all the regions of the known world. They are found in the 
major part of Europe ; they are very abundant in Spain, in 
Italy, in some parts of Germany, (Bohemia in particular) 
and in the South of France. In the North, they are less 
common. The species, says M. Temminck, would soon be 
destroyed in Holland, if a certain number were not destined 
every year to repeople the woods and parks. To procure 
pheasants for this purpose, one or many small places are 
cleared in the middle of the wood, about three or four feet in 
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diameter ; the pheasants are habituated to come there and 
take hempseed. About the month of September, nets are 
spread in these places ; it is then easy to procure as many as 
will serve for the following year. 

In England, pheasants are abundant enough in some parts, 
breeding in the woods, and affording fine sport to those who 
are fond of shooting. Like other game, they are preserved 
by laws, which, however decried by those whose business it 
is to pick holes in all existing institutions, are indispensably 
necessary, in this country, to prevent the total destruction of 
all species of this kind. 

The common pheasant does not appear to inhabit Africa ; 
it is not found at the Cape of Good Hope, though Buffon, 
on the authority of Kolben, assures us of the reverse. The 
inhabitants of that colony give the name to other birds 
(fexant ), among others, to a species of francolin. This is 
the bird to which Sparmann has also given the name of 
pheasant. 

The common pheasant is greatly multiplied in China, 
where it lives in the woods, without mixing with the other 
species, which are also equally abundant in this mighty 
empire. 

We find from the travels of Pallas that pheasants are 
found even in Siberia. They are very common among the 
Kirghis, who ornament their bonnets with the plumes of this 
bird. 

It is easy to conclude from the shortness of the wings of 
the pheasant, and its consequent brief and heavy flight, that 
it could not of itself cross the seas which separate the old 
from the new continent ; this conclusion is confirmed by the 
testimony of all travellers, who are agreed that no pheasants 
are to be found through the vast extent of America ; for the 
hoccos, penelopes, and cocks, must be utterly excluded from 
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this genus, as likewise the argus, which has no relation what- 
ever with it. 

The common pheasant is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. The hen is smaller, and has very little expression in 
her physiognomy : the young, previously to the first moult- 
ing, have a plumage uniformly grey; but after this they 
begin to assume the colours of the adult. 

Although the nature of the pheasant is extremely wild, and 
he will fly from the least danger, nothing is more easy than 
to catch him in snares ; he allows himself to be taken indis- 
criminately in all kinds of traps and nets. He runs with very 
great celerity, and seldom flies off, except when pursued or 
hunted. He frequently changes place when the grass or 
bushes are too moist ; when he takes to flight, his wings 
make a considerable noise, and the male, at such times, sends 
forth sonorous cries. The life of the pheasant is calculated 
at from six to ten years ; he rarely lives longer. 

The pheasants delight most in wooded plains; they 
frequent humid places, where they find abundance of snails, 
of which they are very fond; the fruit of the wild mulberry is 
also a favourite food with them, and they eat it in great abun- 
dance. Their aliment consists besides, in all kinds of grain, 
small peas, lentils, juniper berries, elder berries, gooseberries, 
the seed of genista, medlars, beech-mast, pimpernel, worms, 
ants, and other insects. 

Pheasants usually perch for the purpose of passing the 
night, and when the young of the first year are pursued, they 
often place themselves on the branches, even in view of the 
dog that sets them, which gives an opportunity to the fowler 
of killing them at his ease. 

The disposition of the pheasant is by no means sociable ; 
he avoids not only man, but his own fellows ; it is only in 
the season of reproduction that the male seeks his companion, 
and this usually takes place towards the month of March or 
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April. One male is sufficient for many females in the wild 
state ; in captivity, he receives but three ; a greater number 
would not produce the same advantages as the common hens, 
as the pheasant is less vigorous than the cock. For breeding 
with proper effect, the male should be of the preceding year, 
and the females should be but three years old. Many 
amateurs cause the eggs of the pheasant to be hatched by 
hens. 

In a state of captivity, the young pheasants require much 
care ; the most critical period for these birds is when the 
tail begins to shoot. They may at first be fed with a mix- 
ture, composed of hard eggs, crumb of bread, minced lettuce, 
and ant-eggs. The larvae of the blue-fly, which deposits its 
eggs in meat, are also recommended for them by some 
writers. 

The domestic education of game is the best method of 
repeopling an estate with them, and repairing the destruction 
occasioned by the chase. M. Temminck recommends the 
following methods : 

A place should be selected to contain the pheasants, sur- 
rounded with walls of sufficient height to prevent the incur- 
sions of foxes, &c., and of an extent proportioned to the 
quantity of game to be brought up ; ten acres will be enough 
for one person to superintend ; but the more extensive the 
space is the better. It is necessary that the troops of young 
game should be sufficiently removed from each other, to 
prevent their ages from being confounded. The neighbour- 
hood of those which are strong is dangerous for the feeble. 
In the greater part of this space there should be plenty of 
grass, and a sufficient number of small, thick tufted bushes, 
that each group of birds may have one within reach ; this is 
a matter of indispensable necessity in warm weather. 

To procure pheasant's eggs with greater facility, it is 
necessary to feed a certain number of hens all the year round. 
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seven of these are shut up with a cock, in separate enclosures, 
which are covered with a net. The separation between two 
of these enclosures should be sufficiently thick, to prevent the 
pheasants in one seeing those in another ; if the cocks saw 
each other, a spirit of rivalry would take place, which would 
be injurious to propagation. The pheasants should receive 
nourishing and stimulating food, which hastens the period of 
reproduction, but they should not be fattened, as this is dan- 
gerous. The hens which are too fat do not lay so many 
eggs, and the shell of the latter is so soft that there is a risk 
of their being broken in incubation. The enclosures should 
have a southern aspect, and be defended on the northern side 
by a wood, or high wall. 

Pheasants lay towards the end of April ; it is then neces- 
sary to collect the eggs every evening, for otherwise they 
would be often broken or devoured by the hens themselves. 
About eighteen of them may be put under a common hen, 
of which a trial has been made the preceding year ; the in- 
cubation should take place in a subterraneous chamber, so 
that the heat may be moderated, and the impression of thun- 
der be less felt. The incubation of these eggs continues for 
twenty-four, and sometimes for twenty-five days, before the 
young pheasants are excluded. 

When this takes place, they should be left for twenty-four 
hours under the hen, without receiving any thing to eat. A box 
about three feet long, and two and a half wide, is the only 
space which they should at first be allowed to traverse. The 
hen is to be with them, but kept in by a grating, which does 
not prevent communication with the young pheasants ; the 
part of the box which the hen inhabits, is closed at top, but 
the rest is open. A roof, however, of light planks, to put on 
occasionally, is necessary, to protect the young birds either 
from rain or a too powerful sun. Their liberty is gradually 
enlarged, and after fifteen days they may be left entirely free ; 
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but the hen, which always remains shut up, serves as a rally- 
ing point for the young pheasants, and by continually calling 
them back, prevents them from wandering. 

Eggs of ants should, if possible, constitute their constant 
food for the first month ; it is even dangerous to dispense 
with them altogether ; but the difficulty of procuring them, 
in sufficient abundance, renders it necessary to find out some 
substitute ; hard eggs, mixed with crumb of bread, and a 
little lettuce, will answer pretty well. Their repasts should 
not be too frequent, at this early epoch, and they should 
receive but little at a time; this is the only means of securing 
them from contagious and even incurable maladies. It is 
justified by experience, and accordant with nature. The hen 
pheasant in the woods leads her young about continually all 
day long, and this continual change of place gives them the 
opportunity of feeding without repletion. After a month the 
quality of their food may be changed a little, and the quan- 
tity augmented. 

The young pheasants are subject to be attacked by a 
species of lice, which proves to them a dangerous and even a 
fatal malady, if not remedied in time ; the only means of 
preventing it is by the most scrupulous cleanliness respect- 
ing them and their habitation. With the young pheasants 
dangers diminish as they advance in age, but they have still 
a critical period to undergo. When they are a little more 
than two months old, the feathers of their tail begin to fall, 
and new ones to shoot out. This period may be accelerated, 
and rendered less dangerous, by feeding them on the eggs 
of ants. These, however, should not be given too abundantly, 
for a superabundance of this kind of food is as pernicious 
as its use is necessary. 

It is of great importance to be very particular about the 
water which is given to the young pheasants. It should be 
of the best quality, and continually renewed. Inattention in 
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this respect exposes the young pheasants to a malady very 
common with chickens, called the pip. 

As the object of this domestic education of game is to 
repeople the woods, as soon as it is finished the young birds 
should be dismissed from their enclosures, and set free on the 
estate at large. This may be done when they are about two 
months and a half old ; but their nurse should be allowed to 
go with them, to teach them the means of procuring their 
own subsistence. 

The Variegated Pheasant is but an accidental variety, 
which differs in plumage from the common sort. This may 
be owing to some alteration in the juices which minister to 
the development of the feathers. White is the predominant 
colour, marked in various parts with the other hues of the 
plumage of the common pheasant. 

It generally happens that all the birds with this whitish, 
or entirely white, livery are diseased individuals. Frisch has 
observed that the variegated pheasant is not so well adapted 
for propagation. 

These singular variations, or degradations, in the plumage 
of the pheasant, may also be attributed to domestication. 
Examples of this kind are rare among the wild pheasants, 
nor are they ever very much multiplied among the domes- 
ticated. 

It is said by gamekeepers, that individuals with this white 
livery preserve it only for a few years, and then resume the 
brilliant colours peculiar to the species. If this be true, it 
proves that the variation in question is owing to some vice in 
the constitution. It is very certain that similar changes take 
place in many species of birds. Instances have been known 
of sparrows, of finches, of larks, and even of goelands, which 
were white, or whitish, at first, and after a few moultings 
recovered their natural plumage. 

It is possible that extreme age may cause this degrada- 
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tion ; but even then, its proximate cause appears to be some 
irregularity in the moulting. In all other cases it appears to 
be the result of accident, always excepting those northern 
birds that turn white in winter. 

The White Pheasant is a variety, in which this colour is 
wholly prevalent, but by no means pure. Like that of the 
white peacock, the plumage bears the impressions of the 
colours proper to the species, but very slightly sketched. 
Moreover, few individuals are found to have the entire body 
covered with white feathers. Some plumes, richly decorated, 
are to be found here and there. Dr. Latham says that there 
are a few minute black spots about the neck, and some rufous 
ones on the scapulars. 

The Hybridal Pheasant is a breed resulting from the mix- 
ture of the common cock-pheasant and our domestic hen. 
The offspring of this forced alliance, which very seldom suc- 
ceeds, is incapable of reproduction ; neither are such indi- 
viduals numerous, for out of a hundred eggs it is rare to find 
more than two or three young ones excluded. 

Frisch, however, tells us that such hybrids are common in 
Germany, where they are esteemed excellent eating. 

Another hybrid, still more difficult to obtain, is the pro- 
duce of the Painted Pheasant of China, and the common 
species. The plumage is magnificently decorated with the 
most brilliant colours. M. Temminck had one of these birds 
in his possession, and made many trials to see whether it 
would breed with the common hen-pheasant, with the painted 
pheasant, and with the ring-pheasant, all to no purpose. 

M. Temminck considers the Ring Pheasant of China not 
as a variety of the common pheasant, but as a distinct spe- 
cies. According to him, the intercourse between these two 
birds, and consequent production of fruitful mongrels, is no 
proof of identity of species. This often takes place with the 
offspring of species nearly allied ; and when the reverse is 
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a fact, as in the case of the mules which we have just noticed, 
it only proves, says this naturalist, the very great disparity 
which exists between the two species employed in such pro- 
duction. 

Besides, it is only in a state of domestication that these 
hybrid breeds are produced. The ring-pheasant, wild in its 
native country, never unites with the common pheasant. 
This, we must allow, is a strong proof of distinction of 
species. 

Moreover, there is a constant and marked difference between 
the plumage of these two birds. Their manners are dis- 
similar, and their eggs are different in colour. 

The ring-pheasants are common in the woods of many 
parts of China. They are also frequent in India, where they 
are smaller than the common pheasant. They are also found 
about the Caspian Sea, in the southern part of the Desert, 
between the Don and the Volga, in Great Tartary, and the 
south of the Mongolian Desert. They are likewise pretty 
numerous in St. Helena. 

The Silver Pheasant ( Ph . Nycthemerus ,) both in natural 
disposition and external forms exhibits much analogy with 
the birds of the genus gailus. It is easily tamed, and might 
be entirely domesticated. Its robust constitution approxi- 
mates it more to the cock than the other pheasants. Its 
education requires only very moderate attention. The form 
of its caudal plumes, and the mode of their insertion, also 
present great analogies with the domestic cock. 

The trachea of this pheasant is straight through its entire 
length, and grows narrow only towards the lower larynx, as 
in the cocks. The three demi-rings of the upper part of each 
bronchia are separated by two wide membranous intervals. 
The upper larynx and hyoid cartilages are also similar to the 
same parts in the cocks. 

The male silver pheasant is of an amorous constitution. 
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These birds pair about the end of April. When the female 
has sufficient liberty, she attends with great assiduity to her 
young brood. The incubation lasts twenty-six days. The 
number of the eggs varies from eight to fourteen ; they very 
seldom amount to eighteen. Their colour is yello wish- 
red, often bordering on black, and they have small brown 
points. 

This pheasant inhabits the northern regions of the vast 
empire of China. It has been transported into almost all the 
countries of Europe, where, with a little care, it thrives per- 
fectly well. It is more easily tamed than the common phea- 
sant, and its young ones are reared with less difficulty. 

Buffon imagined that the Painted Pheasant was but a 
variety of the common, and owed its splendid plumage to the 
influence of a more genial climate. This opinion, which has 
been adopted by no succeeding naturalist, is totally erroneous. 
The painted pheasant inhabits and multiplies in the same 
country with the common pheasant. The last is abundant in 
the northern part of China, and preserves there the same 
forms and colours as in Europe. In the wild state it never 
mingles with the common pheasant. 

The painted pheasant is common enough in European 
menageries, but not so much so as nycthemerus and torquatus. 
It is a more delicate bird than these, and more difficult to 
rear, though the means pursued for this purpose are the 
same in all. In a state of domestication, more males are 
generally produced than females. 

The total length of the male is two feet ten inches, or three 
feet, the tail alone being three or four and twenty inches 
long. The colours are sufficiently described in the text. 
The female is rather smaller than the male. 

The food given to these pheasants generally consists of 
rice, flax-seed, wheat, or barley ; they also eat red-cabbage, 
grass, leaves, and fruits, especially prunes and pears. They 
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are very fond of insects, and this kind of food is so necessary 
for them, that the want of it produces numerous maladies. 

The flesh of these birds is flavoured like that of the common 
pheasant ; it is yellowish, as are also the bones. 

The hen begins to lay sooner in spring than the common 
pheasant, often as early as the month of March. The season 
of reproduction commences in February. When the painted 
pheasants are closely confined, they pay but little attention 
to their brood ; but, at liberty, or in a vast enclosure, they 
display much solicitude for their young. 

The young differ much from the old in the colours of the 
plumage. In the first year they are yellowish -grey, striped 
transversely with brown ; in the second, the males may be 
distinguished from the females by their deeper hue. It is 
not until the third year that the male is clothed with his bril- 
liant plumage. Like other pheasants, the old female some- 
times assumes the livery of the male, but such changes 
are rare. 

The eggs of the painted pheasant resemble those of the 
pintado. They are smaller in proportion than those of the 
common hen, and redder than those of our pheasants. 

The painted pheasant is a native of China, where it bears 
the name of Kinki. This species would in all probability 
be more common in Europe were it brought up in a less con- 
fined state. After a certain time these birds should have 
sufficient liberty, and be exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather even in winter. They would thus become more 
hardy, and capable of enduring the cold of our climates. The 
trial has been made in Germany with great success. The 
opposite figure is of Phasianus Diardi , a full description of 
which is in the text. Of its habits nothing is known. 

Of the Argus Pheasant , M. Temminck has made a dis- 
tinct genus under the name of Abgus. We shall lay his 
generic characters before the readers. 

The bill is of the length of the head, compressed, and 
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straight, with a naked base. The upper mandible is vaulted, 
and curved towards its extremity. The nostrils are lateral, 
placed in the middle of the upper mandible, and half closed 
by a membrane. The head, cheeks, and neck are naked. 
The feet have three toes before, and one behind ; the three 
anterior toes are united by a membrane. The tarsus is 
slender, and without a spur. The tail is raised, compressed 
in two planes, and composed of twelve rectrices, the two in- 
termediate ones of which are very long ; the secondary quills 
of the wings are longer than the remiges, and in the males 
double their length. The first remex is very short. 

The descriptions by various authors of this fine and rare 
bird, have been very vague and imperfect. Montbeillard 
simply tells us of a pheasant in the north of China, remark- 
able for the eyes on its wings and tail, and the length of the 
two middle tail-feathers. He adds, that it is of the bulk of 
the turkey, and has a double tuft upon the head inclining 
backwards. The additions of Sonnini cn this bird are not 
more satisfactory. Marsden calls it the famous pheasant of 
Sumatra, and places it, but wrongly, far above the peacock 
in point of beauty. He tells us that it has a decided anti- 
pathy for day-light, which can hardly be true except of 
captived individuals. There is a short but very exact de- 
scription of it by the Baron de Wurmb, in the transactions 
of the Society of Batavia. 

In all birds the greater or less rapidity of flight depends in 
a great measure on the length of the remiges. By the assist- 
ance of these quills, which are usually the strongest, the bird 
can moderate its flight, and has the power of turning more or 
less quickly. The secondary quills are also of great assist- 
ance ; and the coverts, inclined graduatedly on these quills, 
contribute to strengthen them, and produce a greater force in 
the action of flight. It is by this mechanical arrangement 
that the wings can cut and strike the air, and serve as a con- 
tinual point of support to the bird to enable it to rise at 
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pleasure, and assist its progressive motion. All birds of lofty 
flight, those who are obliged to turn with celerity, and all 
birds that make long voyages, and whose flight is continuous, 
are especially provided with long and powerful remiges. 

The gallinas, which are heavy birds, whose wings, ill- 
adapted for flight, neither permit them to set out quickly, nor 
to accelerate their course, nor to turn rapidly, nor to rise to 
an elevated distance in the air, have almost all the remiges 
shorter than the secondary quills. In the great majority of 
them, they pass very little beyond the rump. This character 
has acquired for the gallinse, with some naturalists, the deno- 
mination of brachypterous, or short- winged birds. 

But of all the gallinae there are none whose wings are so 
little adapted for flight as those of the argus. The great 
quills, or remiges, are not only shorter than the secondary, 
but so disproportioned that one might almost be tempted to 
consider the conformation as an error of nature. 

In fact, the secondary quills are three times longer than 
the primary. Their stems are extremely weak, and they 
have no coverts. If we add to this the weight of the bird, 
and its broad tail, in the centre of which are implanted two 
great and broad feathers, whic?h exceed the others by many 
feet, we may easily conclude that the argus is not only a 
very unique bird, but also the only known bird in which so 
remarkable a disproportion takes place. 

The argus runs more than it flies, and its legs being long, 
render it well adapted for this motion. It is also assisted 
therein by the use of its wings. It does, indeed, sometimes 
rise from the ground, but its flight is short and heavy. 

This bird inhabits Sumatra, and is equally found in the 
south of India ; and especially in the kingdoms of Pegu, 
Siam, and Cambodia. It is very abundant in the environs 
of Malacca. It is also said to be found in Chinese Tartary. 

The argus was brought for the first time to Batavia from 
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Malacca in 1780, as a great curiosity. The adult bird is the 
shape of a turkey-hen ; its entire length is about five feet 
three inches or more. The two intermediate plumes of the 
tail are three feet eight inches ; the length of the secondaries 
of the wings is two feet ten, and that of the tarsus a little 
more than four inches. The throat, a part of the fore-neck, 
and the cheeks, are featherless. The skin which covers these 
parts, has a few scattered black hairs, and forms many irre- 
gular folds, without any rudiment of a membrane under the 
peck, nor any appendage of this nature to the cheeks. The 
^olour of these parts is a fine crimson. 

We shall not attempt to enlarge on the description of the 
argus, in the text. In fact, no language could represent the 
various tints, and demi-tints, and shades that prevail through- 
out its plumage. It would seem as if Nature, after having 
lavished, and, as it, were exhausted, all her brilliancy of 
colouring on so many birds, had taken a pleasure in assem- 
bling upon this every variety of her soberer hues ; unsatisfied 
with having charmed our sight with the resplendency of 
purple, gold, and azure in the peacock, the bird of Paradise, 
and the humming-bird, she appears desirous of revealing to 
us all the resources of her arf, by producing the most elegant 
and harmonious shades even from the refuse of her inimitable 


pallet. 

When the argus pays his court to the female, he displays 
the fine feathers of his wings, and trails them along the 
ground. Then the varied mirrors with which they are 
adorned appear to the best advantage. He also elevates his 
tail, which appears like a broad fan. When this bird is 
undisturbed, or away from the female, he marches quietly 
along, and the mirrors of his wings are not visible. His tail 
forms two vertical planes, one over the other ; the secondaries 
of the wings are inclined on the length of the tail, and very 
much exceed the lateral quills of the last. 
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The feet, which have no spurs, are red. The tarsus is long, 
and the interdigital membrane engages the toes as far as the 
first phalanx. The bill and claws are yellow, and the iris of 
the eye, a bright orange. We know nothing of the mode 
in which these birds build their nests, or concerning the 
brood. 

The female of the argus has so little resemblance to the 
male, that an inexperienced observer might pronounce it a 
distinct species. The volume of the body is alike, but the 
great difference in the length of the tail and wings, and espe- 
cially in the form of the last, makes the female appear much 
smaller than the male. There are, also, great differences in 
the distribution of the colours ; and the eyes, which add so 
much elegance to the appearance of the male, are wanting, 
and also the two long feathers implanted in the centre of the 
tail. 

The existence of the Superb Pheasant was considered, for a 
long time, and with great reason, to be doubtful. Sonnini 
gives a description of it, after the Chinese pictures, and con- 
cludes by remarking, that in all probability it existed only in 
the imagination of the Chinese painters. 

It would appear, that it is of this bird, and not of the argus, 
that Marco-Polo has spoken in his travels. He says that the 
Chinese considered it as a very rare bird, and that the fea- 
thers were sold at a very high price. The length of the tail, 
he adds, was three feet. 

No complete specimen of this bird exists in any collection 
in Europe, nor is one very likely to be obtained, in conse- 
quence of the strict prohibitory laws in China, against the 
exportation of any of the species. This difficulty is increased 
by the bird’s being a native of the central and northern parts 
of that mighty empire. The father of M. Temminck, who 
was treasurer of the Dutch East India Company, did every 
thing in his power to procure a couple of these birds. He 
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never could, however, succeed in procuring a complete spoil. 
All that he could obtain, were two long feathers of the middle 
of the tail. These feathers, in possession of M. Temminck, 
'serve to confirm the existence of the species, and also to indi- 
cate its extreme beauty. 

The general colours of this bird have been described only 
after the Chinese figures, the inexactitude of which may be 
judged by their representing the two long feathers which we 
have mentioned, as tinted with blue and red, two colours not 
to be found in them. 

M. Temminck conjectures that this pheasant has much 
analogy with Phasianus Pictus. He supposes its length to 
exceed six feet. 

The Fire-backed Pheasant ( Phasianus Ignitus ), of which 
our author makes his sub-genus Houppifkres, is placed by 
M. Temminck at the end of the cocks. It must be confessed 
that it has many relations with them. 

The first indication of this fine gallina is owing to Sir 
George Staunton, who described it after an individual which was 
offered to Lord Macartney, during his stay at Batavia. M. 
Temminck has called it, after the name of that illustrious 
nobleman, Houppifere Macartney. Its native country is the 
interior of Sumatra, on the borders of the deep forests of that 
island. 

It is distinguished from the cocks by the tuft of slender 
feathers, forming the crest with which its head is adorned, by 
the naked portions of the cheeks, and the different forms of 
their carnosities ; and by the length of the tarsus, which is 
more nervous and more robust than that of the cocks. The 
male is two feet long, or more. A thick, naked, and violet- 
coloured membrane, which seems to form a prolongation of 
the nostrils, is directed over the whole extent of the sides of 
the head, surrounds the eye, rises a few lines above the root 
of the bill and the cranium, and forms a sort of lax mem- 
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hryne, which is directed towards the occiput, while Below 
each eye it forms a little wattle. 

A variety has been remarked, which has all the plumage 
of a more violaceous tint ; the feathers of the flanks are 
terminated with white, and the four middle tail-quills are 
of a pure white. There are some considerable differences in 
the colour of the young. Sumatra, as we have said, is the 
country of this bird ; but it is also found on the Indian Con- 
tinent. It is extremely wild ; but, in all probability, like most 
others of its order, it might be reduced to a state of domesti- 
cation by judicious care and attention. The opposite is 
a figure of Phasianus Versicolor , or Ph. Dinrdi , discovered 
by Messrs. Diard and Duvancel ; a complete description of 
the bird will be found in its proper place in the text. 

The Nepaul , or Horned Pheasant, has been formed by M. 
Cuvier into his sub-genus Tragopan. Though removed 
under many points of view from the pheasants, it has, perhaps, 
more analogy with them than with any other genus. It lias 
been classed with the turkey, but certain it is that it has no 
relation with it. The only character in which it agrees with 
that bird, is in having a loose membrane pendant to the 
throat and the upper part of the fore-neck. This membrane 
is of a fine blue, with orange-coloured spots. Behind the 
eyes are two callous protuberances, resembling horns. It 
may be considered, as to size, to hold a middle place between 
the turkey and hen. The feet are armed with a small spur. 

The female has neither horns nor caruncle to the throat. 

This species inhabits Nepaul, and the mountainous chain 
which separates Hindostan from Thibet and Nepaul. 

The best authenticated species of the genus Cbyptonix of 
M. Temminck is the rouloul of Malacca. Its most essential 
generic characters consist in a robust, convex, and compressed 
bill ; the upper mandible of which, a little curved towards the 
point, covers the edges of the lower. The nostrils are cleft 
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towards the middle of the bill, and covered with a naked 
membrafte. The orbits and lore are smooth ; the tarsi long ; 
and the three anterior toes are united at their base by short 
membranes. The hinder toe is without a claw, and touches 
the ground only with its extremity. The wings are short and 
concave ; the first remex is very short, and the fourth and 
fifth are the longest. The tail is short, and pendant. 

The rouloul is a suspicious bird, never found in the plains, 
but keeping close in the deep forests of Sumatra. 

Considerable confusion has prevailed respecting the genus 
of birds called Tetrao. Some distinct genera have been 
erroneously united to it, and many species introduced whose 
characters and habits are widely at variance with those of the 
genuine tetrao. 

Under the name tetrao, M. Temminck includes the grous 
proper, all the birds resembling the hazel grous of Europe, 
and the lagopedes. The disposition, mode of life, and 
principal external characters, are very similar in all the spe- 
cies. These birds live constantly in great forests, particularly 
those of mountains. The hazel-grous, indeed, frequent like- 
wise the wooded plains, while the lagopedes are more espe- 
cially confined to the frozen regions, or to the most elevated 
mountains of central Europe, which present a temperature 
nearly similar to that of the plains within the Arctic circle. 
They keep continually in the brambles, in the thickets, or in 
the accumulation of birch and dwarf-willows, which, with the 
pine, constitute the only trees which grow in those elevated 
latitudes. Leaves and berries form the principal aliment of 
these birds ; grains are but an accessory, of which they make 
little use except in time of great dearth, when every other 
food is denied them by the rigour of winter, or concealed 
beneath the deep snow. As soon as the females are fecun- 
dated, the male removes from them, and continues to live in a 
state of solitude. The young follow the female, who fre- 
quently does not quit them until the return of the season of 
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reproduction. The lagopedes alone live in numerous bands, 
composed of many coveys, which do not separate until re- 
turning spring. The habit of these birds is to perch fre- 
quently during the day, and always at night. They are not 
found except in cold climates, and very frequently in such as 
are exposed to eternal frost. The northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America, are their habitual sojourn. No species 
are found in the Torrid Zone. 

The bill of these birds is short in proportion to the head ; 
the upper anandible is very much curved from the place 
where it appears beyond the feathers which gaftiish its base ; 
it is more vaulted than in any of the rest of the gallinse ; the 
nostrils are at the base of the bill, concealed by small and 
very crowded feathers; above the eyes is a very apparent 
nudity, furnished with papillae ; the tarsi are, in part, or 
totally, furnished with long attenuated feathers ; the toes are 
bordered with denticulated scales, and the sole of the foot is 
rough. The lagopedes alone have the toes very much em- 
plumed, but more so in winter than in summer. The^first 
remex of the wings is the shortest ; the second is very little 
shorter than the third and fourth, which are the longest of 
all. The tail js composed df eighteen broad and rounded 
quills. The tetrao are heavy birds, whose body is very 
fleshy. They announce the act of reproduction by peculiar 
cries and movements ; their voice is particularly sonorous. 

The Wood Grotcs ( Tetrao Urogallus ) is the first of tile 
Grous proper. It is not necessary to be very expert in 
natural Mstory to see that this bird is neither a cock nor a 
pheasant. If ancient writers have not been agreed on so 
plain a point, it only shows how little the bird was known in 
former times. Even in later periods, vague indications, im- 
proper denominations, which might be applied to different 
genera, have occasioned gross mistakes concerning birds 
which usually avoid the presence of man ; nor have the com- 
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pilations of transcribers, and the verbal disputes of nomen- 
clators, served much to dear up the obscurity of such 
subjects. 

Pliny, however, appears to have been very well acquainted 
with this bird, as also with the black-grous, both of which he 
has designated under the name of tetrao. Throughout Ger- 
many, and even as far as Holland, this grous is known under 
the appellation of Auerhahn , ovUrhahn. 

Its length is nearly three feet, and the extent of its wings, 
nearly four; it weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds* The female 
is one-third smaller in all its dimensions. The sole of the 
foot is covered with hard tubercles. 

The season of reproduction commences with the wood 
grous in the month of March or April, sooner or later 
according to the duration of the snow which covers its native 
mountains ; this period usually lasts until the buds of the 
beech-tree begin to blossom. The old male is fond of retir- 
ing to the spot which has been the scene of his early amours ; 
he generally makes choice of the declivity of some mountain, 
exposed to the first rays of the sun, in the neighbourhood of 
a torrent where pine-trees grow ; there the male, with a cry 
peculiar to the species, calls the females, wjio assemble on 
the ground round the tree on which he perches. This fine 
bird, with his eyes sparkling, the feathers of his head and 
neck erect, his wings extended, and his tail raised and spread 
out, parades proudly over the thickest branches, and often on 
the trunk of some tree which has fallen ; in this attitude he 
makes the solitudes re-echo with his voice, which bears no 
indistinct resemblance to the whetting of a scythe ; he most 
generally commences these cries as early as two # o'clock in 
the morning, and continues them until day-break ; he then 
descends from the tree, round which the females, to the 
number of six, mid often of eight, are assembled. In the 
morning he accompanies them in search of food, and in the 
evening he resumes his former position. This habit of the 
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grous is known to hunters, and would lead to the belief that 
it was easy tq discover and destroy him. This, however, 
is not at all the case, for he will seldom allow himself 
to be approached near enough for that purpose. It is 
only when he is uttering those cries we have mentioned, that 
it is possible to get near enough to him ; as soon as be is 
silent, the fowler should remain immoveable ; the least stir, 
even the crackling of the leaves, or an inconsiderate move- 
ment of the eyes, will immediately drive away the grous, and 
when once he has discovered the danger, he is no longer to 
be approached, not even within two hundred paces. In ob- 
serving the cautions we have given, however, the fowler can 
easily kill this bird, when he gets under the tree ; even if he 
miss him, he will have time to reload his piece, as long as 
the grous continues his deafening cries. 

It is a cry of a peculiar kind, which points out to the 
fowler his advantage ; it may be expressed by the syllables 
he-de-he-de-he, frequently reiterated. But the grous generally 
commences with another cry, something like dod, expressed 
several times, and then dodel-dodel-dodelder, repeated with 
astonishing quickness and rapidity. While he is uttering this 
last ciy, there is no use in attempting to get near him ; he 
can perceive the slightest motion, and hear the least noise. 
The organs of sight and hearing in this species are perfect, to 
a degree which it is almost impossible to conceive. 

Grous shooting, though amusing enough in some respects, 
particularly as an object of novelty, is, after all, not the most 
satisfactory of sports. The opportunity of killing one of 
these birds does not very frequently occur, and few who 
have habitually pursued this game can boast or having de- 
stroyed any very considerable number. A great fowler in 
Germany, mentioned by Bechstein, rendered himself quite 
celebrated in his native country by having killed twenty 
male wood-grous ; he was considered as possessing the 
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greatest degree of skill in the art of approaching these 
birds. ^ 

When the male wood-grous is about to leave off the sin- 
gular cries which he utters during the breeding season, the 
females begin to make their nests. They place them on the 
ground, in briaVs, or some other covert place ; this nest is in- 
artificial, and formed of moss. The eggs seldom exceed a 
dozen, and are not much larger than those of hens, though 
of an obtuser form. Their colour is whitish-yellow, marked 
with great and small irregular spots, of a clear and yellowish 
tint. Incubation lasts about four weeks. The females hatch 
with a wonderful degree of assiduity, and it is not uncommon 
for them to be taken alive upon the nest ; in consequence of 
this attachment to their eggs and young, the birds of prey 
and foxes are enabled to make great havoc amongst them. 

It is very difficult to accustom the wood-grous (and the 
same may be said of all the other species of this genus) to a 
state of domestication. The attempts made for this purpose 
have never well succeeded. When deprived of liberty, these 
birds languish for some time, and the greater number perish 
in less than a year. It is, however, more easy to bring up 
those that have been hatched by a turkey-hen. 

The crop of the wood-grous is very large, and of a rounded 
form ; the tongue is small and pointed ; the glottis is pro- 
vided with small pointed papillae ; the trachea descending 
along the neck on the left side, forms a circumvolution, 
nearly in the middle of its passage, over the great muscles of 
{he neck ; in turning, it ascends about an inch and a half, 
and then, /curving again, it descends along the oesophagus 
into the cavity of the thorax ; two muscles are adherent to 
the upper larynx, which follow the direction of the tube of 
the trachea as far as its first curve ; they are then directed 
immediately on the lower part of the trachea, which repairs 
to the lungs. These muscles elongate or shorten the trachea. 
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After the death of the bird, they undergo a contraction, 
which draws*the upper larynx into the bottom of the gullet’ 
and forces the tongue, which is fast by the tail of the hyoid 
bone to the cartilage which supports the glottis, to follow. 
On opening the bill of the dead bird, therefore, this part does 
not appear ; this has given rise to an absurd fable, that the 
wood grous had no tongue. None of these peculiarities are 
found in the conformation of the trachea in the female. 

The wood-grous is a native of the great forests of Germany. 
It is very common in Sweden, Norway, and all the north of 
Russia; from the northern provinces of this vast empire, 
great abundance of this kind of game is brought, in a frozen 
state, every winter to the markets of St. Petersburg!!. 

In France the species is very rare, beingfonly found on the 
mountains of Lorraine. It is not found in Switzerland, 
though some travellers say that it has been found in countries 
more to the south ; if so, it must have been in winter, and 
only on the highest mountains, for the wood grous prefers 
cold countries, which produce in the greatest abundance its 
habitual aliments. It formerly inhabited Ireland and Scotland ; 
but if not extinct in the former country, it is exceedingly 
scarce, and it is very seldom met with in the latter : it was, 
however, once frequent in the Highlands ; but, for many years, 
any of them that do exist there are confined to the forests 
north of Lough Ness. It is not known in America, and very 
probably does not exist there. 

The Black Grous ( Tetrao Tetrix) is considerably smaller 
than the last. The female is also smaller than the male. In 
Germany and the north of Europe, these birds pair towards 
the month of March, and often during the entire of the month 
of April ; when the females are fecundated, they quit the 
males, seek some retired place in the woods, and make their 
nest on some eminence, concealed by grass or bushes. The 
eggs are twelve, and sometimes sixteen, in number, of a yel- 
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lowish- white, with red spots ; before laying, the female col- 
lects around her nest a quantity of small wood, "feathers, and 
leaves, to cover her eggs, when she is obliged to leave them. 
The incubation lasts three weeks, and the young are bom 
covered with a reddish-yellow down. They follow the mother 
immediately, who conducts them to ants' nests, and into 
places covered with myrtle bushes, the berries of which they 
eat ; the young do not fly so soon as those of the last species; 
they are two months old, before they are sufficiently vigorous 
to follow their mother upon trees. Both young and old are 
more easily accustomed to captivity than the wood-grous. 
Nevertheless it is not possible to preserve them for any length 
of time in a confined prison ; they should also frequently 
receive those budi and berries which constitute their habitual 
nourishment ; these are of various kinds, and grain, as with 
the other species of this genus, constitutes with them but an 
accessary aliment. 

The black-grous is very wild, and remarkable for its cunning 
in avoiding snares of all kinds. Its habitual sojourn is moun- 
tainous countries, where the birch-tree grows abundantly; but 
it is also to be found in pine and beech woods, bordering on 
heaths, pasturages, or fields. Though not a bird of passage, 
it changes place more frequently and more eaaily than others 
of the genus. In winter these birds unite in numerous 
troops, traverse the woody mountains, and often descend into 
the vallies. In spring, the season of reproduction, many 
hundreds of them unite on some eminence covered with heath, 
and there the males coni bat desperately, until the least 
vigorous are forced to retire, and yield the territory to the 
victors ; the latter then disperse, mount trees, descend among 
the females, assume grotesque attitudes, and utter cries, rfter 
the manner of the last described species. 

There is nearly as much difficulty in killing or taking this 
bird as the wood-grous ; still the peasants of Siberia, and 
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many tribes of cossacks, catch them in great numbers in 
traps and snares, and thus supply the markets of St Peters- 
burgh during the winter. 

The black-grous is common in all the northern parts of 
Great Britain, particularly m Scotland and Wales ; they are 
found in Cumberland, and are numerous enough in York- 
shire and Staffordshire. In the north of Europe, they exist as 
far a3 Lapland; and in the north of Asia, throughout Siberia. 
They are also to be found, but not very numerously, in the 
north of France, on the high mountains of Switzerland, and 
the Tyrol. 

The Hybrid Grous , as its name announces, has been sup- 
posed to be a spurious production between the two last men- 
tioned species. The opinion that a spurious breed could arise 
from two distinct species in the wild state, is one that 
deserves very minute investigation before it can be received ; 
more especially the opinion that such a breed could become 
prolific, and multiply to any great extent ; such a notion is 
quite in contradiction to the result of our observations on the 
laws of Nature, who has sagely provided an innate repugnance 
in all species to such illegitimate alliances, and one that can 
be overcome only by the perversion of instinct which is pro- 
duced by the superintendence of man. 

But it does not appear that facts by any means counte- 
nance such a supposition. In the northern countries the 
woods are abundantly peopled by the two species of the wood 
and black grous. The want, therefore, of individuals in either, 
cannot oblige the one to intermix with the other. In the 
more central regions of Europe, where these species are less 
abundant, no example of the hybrid is to be found. We deem 
these facts sufficient against the notion of this unnatural 
alliance. To this we may add, that besides external differ- 
ences, the conformation of the trachea and larynx is not 
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similar, in this, to that of the other two species; that its voice 
is not the same ; and the eggs vary. 

The hybrid-grous is said to have existed formerly in Scot- 
land ; it is especially confined to the northern regions. It 
is found in Russia, Lapland, and Sweden. The only ex- 
ample known of one of these birds being found more towards 
central Europe was in 1756, when an individual was shot in 
Pomerania. 

The Hazel Grous is pretty generally spread throughout 
the central countries of Europe, and even advances to the 
South. Its ordinary habitat is the great forests in moun- 
tainous regions. It is a singularly wild and shy bird, and 
usually remains during the day under heath or brambles; 
sometimes it is so well concealed in some large and leafy 
tree, that it is almost impossible to perceive it. Most of the 
winged species, on the approach of danger, attempt to make 
a sudden escape by means of their wings; but this grous never 
has recourse to them, except when every other mode of flight 
is impossible : it depends, in preference, for its safety on the 
rapidity with which it can use its limbs. 

Notwithstanding this, the hazel-grous can, when it pleases, 
fly with considerable quickness, but not to any elevation ; the 
wings then make a very loud and rustling noise. When 
agitated by fear, these birds frequently raise the tuft with 
which their heads are ornamented, as the larks do. Their 
rallying cry is a kind of loud hissing ; it is difficult, if not 
impossible to rear them in captivity ; liberty appears to be 
the essence of their existence. 

The hazel-grous travel but little, fixing their residence 
more habitually in the place of their birth. In autumn, they 
assemble in large bands, on one mountain or another, every 
morning and evening, and even through the day thus con- 
tinue their association. In winter, they separate and live 
alone. They multiply very much in the north of Europe, 
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and inhabit the interior of the thickest woods, especially 
where p&es and fir-trees are mixed with birch and hazel, on 
the buds, &c. of which they feed during winter ; in summer 
their aliment is varied with other vegetable matter, but 
berries and insects are peculiarly indispensable to them. 
Towards the end of March or the commencement of April, 
reproduction begins; the male seeks a single female, and 
when she is fecundated, he quits her, and lives in solitude 
until autumn, when the coveys are recruited. The female 
makes her nest in the thickest and most retired parts of the 
forest, and covers the eggs with grass, &c., when obliged to 
quit them ; they are generally from ten to sixteen, and incu- 
batioif lasts three weeks. 

This species is found as far north as Lapland and Siberia ; 
in Russia, Sweden, and the north of Germany. The flesh is 
very exquisite eating. 

The Spotted Grous (Tetrao Canadensis) abounds in the 
countries near Hudson's Bay, inhabiting by preference plains 
and low situations; the same species, however, in other 
regions, choose more elevated stations, and even the tops of 
mountains. In Canada it is called a partridge. In Nova 
Scotia it is abundant, and seems pretty generally spread 
throughout all North America, where it constitutes a useful 
article of food. It is preserved by the frost in winter. 

The Pintado Grous is another native of the cold regions of 
North America ; and is very abundant in Long Island. The 
eggs are numerous, and the birds live in small families during 
the autumn ; but on the commencement of winter, unite in great 
bands of two hundred and more. They pass the winter in 
pine forests. About half an hour before sun-rise the voice of 
the male is heard, and he then elevates and spreads out the 
feathers with which his neck is ornamented. 

The Ruffed Grous also belongs to North America. In 
the time of reproduction, the nude raises the long feathers of 
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his head and neck, forming a tuft and kind of ruff ; he also 
forms a wheel with his tail, swells his crop, trails fiis wings, 
and accompanies this action with a dull humming sort of 
noise, like a turkey; he also summons the females with a very 
singular clapping of the wings; loud enough to be heard at 
the distance of half-a-mile in calm weather ; this exercise he 
repeats every day, in spring and autumn, at stated hours. 
When he begins, there is an interval of about two seconds 
between each clapping : then, accelerating by degrees, the 
strokes succeed each other with such rapidity that they pro- 
duce a continuous noise like the sound of a drum. This, 
which nature intended as a signal of love, often becomes one 
of destruction, indicating to the fowler where he can fiftd the 
bird. 

These birds lay twice a year, apparently in spring and 
autumn ; they make their nests with leaves, on the ground, 
beside some dry extended trunk, or at the foot of a tree ; they 
lay twelve or sixteen eggs, and the mother is much attached 
to, and very courageous in defence of, the young. They are 
very wild, birds, impossible to be tamed ; if they are hatched 
by common hens, they will escape, and fly into the woods, 
almost as soon as they are excluded. Their flesh is vrhite, 
and very good eating. 

The majority of the species composing the order gallinae have 
been allotted mild and temperate climates for their habitation. 
Many of them live beneath the unclouded skies of equatorial 
latitudes, where the sun and the soil combine their influ- 
ence to cover an extensive tract of country with the richest 
gifts of Nature in unlimited profusion. But this is not the 
case with all. Some, though the smaller number, Nature, 
like a step-dame, has confined to those inhospitable regipns 
of everlasting snow, on which she appears to have affixed 
the seal of desolation. There, over immense and frozen 
tracts, in the midst of a small number of animals, live the 
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only species of the gaJlin® whifih are capable of enduring the 
rigorous cold of those elevated latitudes. Abundantly pro- 
vided on every part of their bodies with a thick down, which 
is again covered by a close and massive plumage, these birds 
are adequately protected against the inclement sky. § Their 
feet and toes are furnished with woolly feathers, very long 
and close, and far more abundant in winter than in summer, 
to enable them to run with rapidity and ease along the decli- 
vities of the ice-clad mountains. Claws of a peculiar struc- 
ture, like pickaxes, are necessary instruments to facilitate 
their labour in removing the snow which covers the sub- 
stances by which they are supported. A snow white plumage 
conceals them from the piercing eye of rapacious birds. 
Such are the advantages bestowed, by a wise and benevolent 
Providence, upon beings that would otherwise infallibly be- 
come extinct in a situation where every thing external seems 
to concur for their destruction. 

It is, therefore, only in the vast plains of the most northern 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America, where perpetual winter 
prevails, and on the lofty mountains of the central portions 
of those continents, that the sub-genus of the Ptarmigan 
is to be found. The best known species, and most common, 
is the Ptarmigan Gratis, Lagopus of the ancients. This bird 
is found in different countries of central Europe and Asia, 
and is also equally extended through North America, where 
it has suffered no alteration in its form, or in the distribution 
of the colours of the plumage. Its manners have also 
remained the same in these two parts of the globe. 

These inhabitants of the cold regions of the world dread 
and avoid the genial influence of the sun. They are rarely 
found on the declivities of mountains exposed to the south. 
In summer they choose the sides on which they are sheltered 
from sun and wind, which are equally objects of their appre- 
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hension. Rocks, and the mountainous platforms which are 
elevated above woody regions, are their habitual sojourn 
during summer. In winter they descend into the valleys 
which cross between the high Alps, but never appear in the 
plains ^xcept when the season is extremely rigorous and the 
cold intense. When the mountains are enveloped in fogs, 
and the atmosphere announces snow or heavy rain, the unin- 
terrupted cries of the ptarmigan are heard ; but they are 
mute when the sky is serene, and take their flight in silence. 
During the powerful heat of a summer’s day, they ^re 
careful to conceal themselves, and then are neither seen nor 

a* 

heard. Crouching beneath the tufttf of the rhododendron, 
which flourishes in these Alpine regions, they never attempt 
to fly, except when one approaches near enough to walk upon 
them. They then set off abruptly, with a noise of their 
wings, which is even alarming to the traveller, who is thread- 
ing in silence through those solitary mountains. These birds 
are wilder in proportion to the coldness of the weather, and 
fly away at the slightest noise. They run very fast, and their 
flight, though sustained but for a short time, is not so slow 
as might be presumed from the weight of the bird. In winter 
it is very difficult to perceive them on the ground, when they 
are crouched against a heap of snow, and also in summer, 
when they are under the tufts of the rhododendron, or even 
on the naked rocks. The colour of their plumage in these 
different seasons often saves them from the pursuit of the 
fowler, and withdraws them from the piercing eye of the kite, 
who watches them incessantly ; but it is not true, as many 
naturalists assure us, that they dig deep holes in the snow, to 
withdraw there in case of accident, or to shelter themselves 
from the ardent rays of the sun ; these birds only scrape the 
snow for the purpose of getting at the plants below it, which 
serve for their subsistence, for which operation nature has 
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provided them with long and broad claws, \9hict1 answer the 
purposes of a pickaxe. It is certain, however, that these birds 
are very fond of scraping in snow that has newly fallen. 

Their aliment consists of all kinds of berries which grow in 
their Alpine haunts— -in the buds of^such plants — in heath, and 
in Alpine graft They will also eat various other vegetable 
substances ; andin winter their aliment consists of the buds 
Ihd leaves of the rhododendron and the pine. The female 
makes her nest in some secluded place, and lays from eight to 
fifteen eggs, of an oblong form, and an ashen-red, marked 
with spots and points of a blackish-brown. 

The ptarmigan is a very wary bird, and therefore is gene- 
rally pursued with the fowling-piece, as it will seldom" get 
into snares of any kind — at least so says M. Temminck ; but 
Dr. Latham tells us that it is a “ silly bird, suffering itself to 
be caught by any stratagem, however slight.” Opposing 
statements of this kind are no novelty among natural histo- 
rians. It would seem, however, to be no easy matter to pro- 
cure this bird during the summer season, if we may judge by 
the comparatively few specimens of it, in the peculiar plumage 
of that time of the year, to be found in the cabinets of 
natural history. 

All attempts to hatch and educate the ptarmigan in a 
domestic state have proved utterly fruitless. To say nothing 
of its wild nature, it is probable that the difference of the 
pure and elastic atmosphere, which it respires in its native 
mountains, from that of die plains and valleys, will always 
render any undertaking of this nature entirely abortive. 

In the season of reproduction, which commences about the 
end of May or beginning of June, the ptarmigans are seal in 
pairs ; but in autumn many coveys unite and form bands 
more or less numerous. 

The fledi of the ptarmigan is good, and not unlike that 
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of the hare in* colour and flavour. In America, however, 
this is not the case. 

This bird more particularly inhabits the central Alps of 
Europe. It is also extended in North America. 

The Willow Grous inhabits the north of Europe and 
America, even as far as the ices of the Pete. It seldom 
shows itself farther south than Livonia and Bsthonia. It lives 
and nidificates very much like the ptarmigan. The eggs df 
the female are larger, and of a reddish-white, marbled and 
spotted with blood-red. 

The Red Grous ( Tetrao Scoticus) is remarkably abun- 
dant in Scotland, though less so in England and Ireland. It 
lives on high mountains, and in desert places. In the winter 
it descends into the valleys, but does not appear in the 
plains. It lives on birds, berries, and the leaves of shrubs. 

The Gangas (Pterocles) are the representatives of the 
grous and ptarmigans in the countries situated under the 
torrid zone. Their organization, both internal and external, 
is in the most perfect harmony with the places which they 
inhabit. Their shape is elegant and compact ; the body not 
fleshy in proportion to the limbs ; the flesh is fibrous, and 
the wings are long. All these attributes are indispensable to 
birds obliged to support a long and continuous flight. Their 
feet, with broad and short toes, the hinder of which does not 
reach to the ground, are proper for running with celerity on 
the shifting sand. 

The gangas inhabit the warm countries of Africa and Asia, 
and their passage into Europe is merely accidental. The 
meeting with these gallin© is a happy presage for the traveller 
who is bewildered in the vast solitudes which occupy so 
considerable a portion of those two parts of the globe. The 
proximity of torrents or of fountains is announced by the 
presence of the gangas. These birds inhabit the confines of 
the desert, or sandy plains, covered only with a few strag- 
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gling bushes. They are fond of changing place, and traverse 
daily a considerable extent of country. These journies are 
performed for the purpose of arriving at the spots where 
they can get water. When the waters in their neighbour- 
hood are dried up by the heat of the atmosphere, the gangas 
then venture across those oceans of moving sand, formi- 
dable to all other beings, and which the migrating birds 
of those regions avoid by pursuing their course along the 
sea coasts. . 

Though Nature has doomed the gangas to live in me- 
lancholy and deserted places, she has given them some 
benefits in compensation. They unite in those solitudes in 
companies of many hundreds, which separate only at the 
epoch of reproduction. For the rest of the year, in their 
numerous associations, they brave in common the perils of a 
hazardous voyage, or enjoy together their occasional abun- 
dance. This peculiarity applies solely to those species of 
ganga which have the two middle tail-feathers elongated and 
subulated. These live during the whole year in bands of 
many hundreds ; the others live in companies, composed, like 
those of the partridges, of the male, female, and the young. 
They never perch. They are distinguished by long acumi- 
nated wings, from which circumstance M. Temminck has 
given them the name of pterocles. The first remex is the 
longest. 

The Ganga Chata , ( Tetraa Ale hat a ), pin- tailed grous of 
Latham, is the only species found in the southern parts of 
Europe. They couple in the month of March, and lay in 
June two or three eggs on the ground without making any 
nest. They do not allow themselves to be approached ; and 
when they perceive any one, they fly off quickly and very 
high, uttering loud cries. The aridity of the plains obliges 
them during the heat of summer to go, especially in the 
morning, to quench their thirst at the borders of ponds, &c. 

vol. vm. s 
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where the fowlers wait for them in ambush. Darluc tells us, 
that when a few shots have been fired, they stop no longer, 
and drink flying, and shaving the surface of the water. Their 
flesh is in little estimation, except that of the young. 

This species is found in the south of France, Spain, and 
Italy ; likewise in Africa, as in Barbary and Senegal. They 
are found in immense numbers in the deserts of Syria and 
. Arabia. 

Of the Singed Grous ( Pterocles Exustus ), of which the 
opposite is a figure, from the drawings of General Hardwicke, 
a specific description will be found in the text. 

The meeting with the Namaqua Grous ( Pterocles To- 
chypicetes) is a happy omen for the thirsty traveller amid the 
burning plains and sandy billows of the South African 
deserts. When he perceives at a distance the troops of ibis 
ganga alight on some particular spot of tins sojourn of death, 
it assuredly indicates the presence of some reservoir of water. 
Levaillant, in his travels in that country, was more than once 
preserved from imminent danger of perishing by following 
the course of these wandering birds, who were directing their 
accelerated flight towards rocks, whose hollows frequently 
contain depots of water. But when their bands, composed 
of many thousands, pursue their wandering course until they 
are out of sight, it is a proof of the total aridity of the soil ; 
then the unfortunate traveller has little prospect except of an 
untimely end in the midst of these inhospitable wastes of 
choking sand. 

When the springs are totally dried up in the desert, these 
birds visit the countries which are intersected with water, 
and approach the neighbourhood of the Cape. Towards the 
rainy season, however, they are to be seen no longer in this 
latter locality, but direct their flight back to tjie deserts 
situated under the Line and the Tropics. On the confines of 
these they make their nests in tufts of grass and bushes. 
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The females lay but four or five eggs at most, of rather an 
olive-green, marked with a great number of black spots. 
They are granivorous and insectivorous. 

This ganga lives in the entire of South Africa, and is pro- 
bably the same species which visits the banks of the Niger 
and the Gambia. It passes into those countries when the 
sources and torrents which descend from the mountains are 
dried up in the deserts. In summer, it is found in the terri- 
tories of Senegal. 

It is in the sandy plains of the southern part of the vast 
empire of Russia, as well as in the deserts which extend to 
the north of Africa, that the Sand Grous ( Pterocles Are - 
nanus ), abound most. Pallas, who discovered the species 
towards the sterile territory of Astracan, and on the banks of 
the Volga, says, that during the day they are to be seen 
advancing in couples to the water, and that they fly like 
pigeons. Though, properly speaking, this ganga. is not a 
native of Europe, it would appear that it sometimes passes 
the limits which nature has assigned, and migrates from the 
African coast across the Mediterranean into the southern pro- 
vinces of Spain. From the deserts of Asia too it sometimes, 
though more rarely, extends its voyages into Germany. In 
the burning regions of Africa, where alimentary resources 
must often fail, the species is constantly of an inferior size ; 
while the individuals killed in the fertile provinces of Spain 
are of larger dimensions, their plumage is finer, and their 
colours are more lively. Such differences are common with all 
animals, but more particularly with those that feed on vege- 
tables and seeds. This observation is applicable to many 
species of the gallinse, and to a great number of other exotic 
and indigenous birds. It is particularly true of those that 
live in the desert plains of the south of Africa, compared 
with individuals of the same species, but inhabiting a more 
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favourable climate, where the Nile and the majestic Niger 
spread fecundity around. 

The opposite figure, from the drawings of General Hard- 
wicke, appears to refer to a variety of this species which 
inhabits India. The head, neck, and breast are greyish-white. 
Each side of jaw and throat incline to rufous. A transverse 
crescent of black beneath this, and a double bar of black 
across the breast. It is pale towards the vent, with trans- 
verse dusky lines. The back and wing-coverts dusky-brown, 
the quills and tail black, and the latter very cuneiform, 
with the feathers white at the end. Such is the variety 
which Dr. Latham thinks is probably a female ; but General 
Hardwicke’s bird differs in having the fine rufous, beginning 
at the chin, and passing round the neck below the nape, more 
than an inch broad. The tail is not much cuneiform, femi- 
gineous-buff, mottled dusky, and barred with black ; the ends 
of the feathers are black and pointed. A short spur above 
the hind toe is wanting in both. This perhaps is a male. 

Among the birds over which man has acquired a sort of 
empire, the Partridges deserve enumeration. Though 
their wild disposition will not bend to a complete and per- 
manent servitude, it has nevertheless in our countries assumed 
a very sensible inclination towards a state approaching to 
domestication. These shy inhabitants of our fields'have at 
least become our tributaries, and we have even succeeded in 
bringing up some species in a domestic way. They do not, 
however, propagate so well as the pheasants, though, with a 
view to the table, they are not without their share of use- 
fulness. 

The partridges are not only persecuted by men, but are also 
exposed to the frequent attacks of small carnassial quadru- 
peds and rapacious birds. These carry on against them an 
obstinate and destructive warfare. Pursued on the surface 
of the earth, which they do not quit but on the most immi- 
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nent danger, their flight, though usually of short duration, is 
accompanied with other perils. It is then that the kite, the 
hawk, the kestril, and other predatory devastators of the air, 
dart upon them with the rapidity of lightning, or harass 
them by continual pursuit. 

Inhabitants of the plains and open fields, the partridges 
show a decided preference for corn countries. They do not 
take refuge in coppices or vineyards, except when pursued 
by their common enemies. They are never known to retire 
into thick forests, or perch on trees whose umbrageous foliage 
presents to other species of the gallinse a sure asylum against 
the cruel fangs of the tyrants of the air, and where they 
may escape even from the obstinate pursuit of man, though 
environed with all the apparatus of destruction which human 
ingenuity has contrived. 

Certain divisions adopted by our author in the genus Per - 
dix , have been necessitated by the differences of conformation 
or habits observed in certain of its numerous species. The 
true partridges, as we have observed, never live in forests ; 
they do not perch habitually, and never frequent humid or 
marshy situations. 

AH the Francolins live in forests along the banks of rivers. 
They perch on trees during the day, and always at night 
they frequent marshes and humid places, where they find a 
different sort of aliment from that which the true partridges 
are habituated to seek in open plains and cultivated fields. 
These are marked differences of habits and manners ; but the 
disparity of form is not so great. The existence of one or 
two spurs on the tarsi of the males of francolinus can hardly 
be admitted as an essential difference ; were it so, the females 
of these birds should be ranged with the genuine partridges. 
It is perhaps equally hazardous to admit as the only distinc- 
tive character of the francolins a longer and more curved bill 
than is found in some partridges, as this may be found in 
other subdivisions. A bill of this kind is an useful instru^ 
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ment to the francolins, as they subsist for the most part on 
small bulbous plants, concealed by a hard and often stony 
soil. It appears, therefore, quite sufficient to distinguish them 
subgenerically as our author has done. 

Speaking generally of these birds, including the Colins, or 
American quails and partridges, they are very much multi- 
plied in temperate climates. The burning sky of the torrid 
zone appears to be particularly favourable to them. Some 
species also brave with impunity the cold of the frigid zone, 
for the grey partridge is found in the extremity of Sweden, 
and even in Siberia. The partridges live in couples. It 
most usually happens that, when once united, they seldom 
separate until death ; though the female alone is charged 
with the care of the eggs, the male seldom quits her. He 
never removes far from the nest, and when the female is 
employed in providing for her subsistence, the male places 
himself near the nest to guard it, and prevent the approach 
of animals that would prey upon the eggs. When the young 
are excluded, the father and mother assemble them under 
their wings; then the male takes an active part in the cares 
of progeniture. It is he who warns the young by his cries 
of the least sign of danger, or he takes to flight the fy’st, 
and at this signal the entire troop follow him. The covey, 
generally sixteen or eighteen in number, remain united during 
the entire season, and do not separate until the return of 
spring. The francolins assemble in the evening in families 
on the trees, while the true partridges unite in a small space 
on the ground. In some countries of America where 
venomous reptiles abound, the colins pass the night on thick 
branches of trees. They all feed on green corn, on many 
kinds of grains and seeds, on chrysalids, and on insects. The 
song of these birds is a certain indication of the approach or 
decline of day. The francolins have a hoarser and more 
sonorous voice than the partridges properly so called. The 
discordant sounds which they utter morning and evening. 
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have some affinity with those of the pintado. The flesh of 
this genus is very succulent, and agreeable to the taste. 

The body of these birds is a little oval and compact. To 
the rounded head is attached an oblong bill, rather strong, 
conical and curved, and more wide than high at the base. 
The upper mandible is slightly inclined, curved strongly 
towards the point, and covers the lower. The nostrils are 
basal, projecting, and half-closed by a vaulted and naked 
membrane ; the feet are naked, and armed, in the male fran- 
colin, with one or two spurs, and in the partridges proper, 
provided with a tuberosity, more or less apparent. The toes 
are four in number, and the front ones united at the base by 
a short membrane ; the wings are short and rounded ; the 
three external remiges, which are the shortest, are equally 
graduated ; the fourth and fifth are the longest ; the tail is 
short, inclining towards the ground, and very slightly gra- 
duated. It varies in the number of quills, according to the 
different species. 

We should have noticed at page 366, upder the division 
of ptarmigan, the figure of the Louisiana Grous , or Ptarmi- . 
gatij from a specimen in the Museum at Philadelphia. The 
forehead, neck, before, and breast, are dingy ; the hind head, 
nape, and back part of neck, slate-coloured, with white 
meshes ; the mantle is dark chocolate, with numerous small 
darker transverse lines ; the quills and tails are blackish, the 
former white-edged, and the latter with several regular 
lozenge-shaped white spots. It inhabits the province from 
which it is named. 

The name Francolin ( Tetrao Francolinus ) is the Fran- 
colino of the Italians. This name is applied to different 
birds, but more particularly to this species, on account of the 
exemption which it enjoys from being shot at indiscrimi- 
nately, on account of its rarity and the excellence of its 
flesh. The birds of this species inhabit low and humid 
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places ; they live in couples during the laying season, which 
is the month of June. Perched upon a clod of earth, or a 
bush of no great elevation, the male repeats his peculiar cry 
many times in succession, which may be exactly represented 
by the syllables tre-tari. If pursued, the francolm rises to 
the height of about eight or nine feet, flies straight forward, 
and proceeds to fix itself on another clump. If pursued 
anew, it repeats precisely the same operation. If forced to 
dislodge from its second post, it flies away no longer, but 
runs along the ground with great rapidity, and conceals 
itself in some thick bush, where it remains with so much 
obstinacy that the dogs cannot oblige it to quit. 

The francolins are not very common birds either in Italy, 
Sicily, or the Archipelago, which, however, are their usual 
habitat. 

The Sanguine Pheasant (P. Cruentus ) so named by 
General Hardwicke, belongs to this division, and is described 
at page 47- 

The Common pr Grey Partridge lives in most of the tempe- 
rate climates of Europe : it is not found in Norway or Lap- 
land. It is rare on the coast of the Mediterranean, and not seen 
in the Archipelago. It delights in champagne countries, where 
it can find large meadows and com fields. There it lives in 
troops, usually called coveys. These partridges do not retire 
into vineyards and coppices, unless when they are pursued ; 
but they always return to sleep in the plains on the ground, 
for they never perch. Their social state lasts until the month 
of April. If the hunters pursue and separate the covey, 
they soon hear the rallying cry, and instantly reassemble. 
On the commencement of spring, the partridges pair. Then 
begin desperate combats between the males, in which the 
females not unfrequently join. 

When a couple are once united, they return to occupy 
themselves with the care of their new family. Though the male 
does not partake the incubation, his fidelity to his companion 
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is very great, and he never couples with a female that is not 
paired, while his own is occupied in hatching. 

The female of this partridge does not take much trouble 
in the construction of the nest. A few blades of grass, col- 
lected in a hole of no great depth, and of indeterminate 
form, are sufficient for her purpose. There she deposits from 
fifteen to twenty eggs, of a yellowish colour, tinted with 
greenish, without any spot. The partridge sits for three 
weeks. During this time the male never removes to any 
distance from the nest. He acts as a sentinel to warn and 
defend the female from the dangers which may threaten her. 
The little ones can run immediately on their exclusion from 
the egg, wliiah takes place towards the end of June. Then the 
male and female unite to conduct the covey, which she often 
shelters under her wings. She exposes herself with intrepidity 
and courage to defend them, and often employs considerable 
address for this purpose. She will present herself before the 
dogs which pursue them, trailing her wings, counterfeiting 
lameness, and flying only just so far as not to be taken, but 
not far enough to make the fowler despair of the chase. A 
little after the male rises, the female flies off in another direc- 
tion, alights at a sufficient distance, and returns, running very 
fast, to her little ones, which she reassembles by a peculiar cry. 
The family thus live united until the following April. 

The partridges live on insects, especially during their early 
age; afterwards they feed on grains, com especially, which 
they know very well how to get out when the earth is covered 
with snow. 

The Guernsey , sometimes called the Red Partridge , is a 
little more bulky than the last, and its flesh is in greater 
estimation. This species is considerably extended in the South 
of France and in Italy ; but, according to M. Temminck, is 
never seen in Germany, Switzerland, or the north of France. 
There have been some vain attempts made to cause it to mul- 
tiply in Bohemia, where pheasants have been brought to 
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endure the climate. It does not exist in some islands of the 
Archipelago, according to Tournefort, who, however, pro- 
bably speaks of the Greek partridge. 

This species is less social than the last. The same degree 
of union does not prevail among its flocks. The male does 
not partake the incubation, and leaves the care of the family 
entirely to the female. She nestles in the fields and bushes^ 
and lays from fifteen to eighteen eggs, of a dirty yellow, 
marbled with great red spots, and sown with small ash-coloured 
points. 

The Greek Partridge is more bulky than the red, with 
which it has been frequently confounded by naturalists. To 
it Buffon refers, and apparently with reason, %rhat the an- 
cients say concerning the partridge. It is often indicated in 
the Hebrew books. It is spread throughout all the Ottoman 
empire, in the islands of the Archipelago, in Sicily, and in 
the kingdom of Naples. It is also found on the middle 
region of the German Alps, and on those of Switzerland. It 
never descends into the plains. 

These birds live in troops until the pairing time, which 
occurs in June. The female makes no nest, but deposits her 
eggs, fifteen or eighteen in number, under a bush or tuft of 
heath. They are reddish yellow, with slight red spots, and 
are hatched in about three weeks. This species live on insects, 
the lame of ants, and during winter on the buds of different 
evergreens, &c. The flesh is white and much esteemed, though 
it has a slightly resinous taste, and is rather bitter. 

The Quails all have one common character, which is easily 
recognised. The first quill of the wing is as long as those 
which follow it; while in the other partridges it is much 
shorter. We insert a figure of apparently an undescribed 
species from the Island of St. Lorenzo in Callao Bay. The 
head, neck, back, and wing-coverts are light-buff, with lunated 
obscure spots ; the quills are blackish ; and the throat, belly, 
vent, and thighs, blue-white. 
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The Common Quail ( Tetrao Cotwmiw ), is celebrated for 
the voyages which it performs at stated periods. It also differs 
much in its habits from the partridges, which are sedentary 
birds ; its plumage is rather varied. The quails are isolated 
birds, and it is rare to find two of them in one place, except 
when they assemble for the purposes of migration. They 
are polygamous, and the male pays no attention to the covey. 
The female lays on the ground, most frequently in corn 
fields, from eight to fourteen eggs, of a not very deep green, 
with brown or blackish spots, and very small points. 

As soon as the young quails can provide for themselves, 
the female abandons them, and they soon separate to live in 
an isolated state until the period of their migration. At this 
epoch they unite and fly, in numerous bands, most usually by 
moonlight, towards the south of Europe, cross the Mediter- 
ranean, and proceed to Africa, where they are extended as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope. 

In the coraipen cement of autumn, a great quantity of them 
are taken in the island of Capri, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Naples. Formerly this constituted the revenue of the 
bishop of the island, who was thence facetiously styled Bishop 
of the Quails. 

During this period of migration the islands and rocks of 
the Levant are so covered with quails, that they are salted 
and preserved for the winter’s provision. It is said that they 
alight at Malta only when the wind is north-west, which is 
against them in their course to Rovina ; and on their return 
they always follow the south-east wind, which hinders them 
from landing on the Barbary coast. They are sometimes so 
fatigued in crossing the sea, that they drop upon the 
decks of vessels, and suffer themselves to be taken by the 
hand. 

The Colins, or American Quails and Partridges , ap- 
proach the true partridges in the force of the bill, which is 
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often emarginated at the extremity, and in their size. Like 
the quails, they are migratory birds, and all the species 
belong to America. There is nothing very novel or interesting 
in their habits. The Odontophorvs , or Guiana Partridge , 
of which the opposite original figure is given, is separated 
generically from the colins by M. Vieillot, from some pecu- 
liarities in the bill. It is called Tocro by the natives of 
Guiana, which word is. expressive of its cry. In habits it 
resembles the partridges, but perches on the low branches of 
trees, more, as it would appear, through necessity than 
choice, for the purpose of avoiding the serpents and ferocious 
quadrupeds with which the country is infested. 

The birds of the division Turnix are pigmies among the 
gallinae. The volume of their body is not as considerable as 
that of the thrush. They are polygamous, and live in sterile 
countries among herbage, and on the confines of deserts. 
They run much faster than they fly, and even with an asto- 
nishing degree of rapidity. They thus escape their pur- 
suers ; and by concealing themselves in tufts of grass. It is 
more easy, however to seize them, when their retreat is dis- 
covered, than to make them take to flight. The young and 
old live solitary, never uniting in bands. 

Their manners are very little known. Their food appears 
chiefly to consist of insects. 

This genus is spread through Africa, and the warmest parts 
of India and New Holland. Two species inhabit the most 
southern provinces of Spain. The Javan species, as is men- 
tioned in the text, is made to fight after the fashion of our 
cocks, and very large sums are staked on this humane 
amusement. 

The genus Syrrhaptes, composed of but one species, 
the Heteroclite Grow, has chosen for its dwelling-place those 
countries least frequented by man. In the arid plains of 
Austral Tartary, towards the lake Baikal, Professor Pallas 
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discovered this rare and singular gallina. In manners and 
some points of conformation it does not differ much from the 
genus ganga ; but it has many characters peculiar to itself. 
It has but three toes, directed forwards; they are united 
as far as the claws. The bill is grooved through its entire 
length. The two external remiges are very long, and subu- 
lated towards the point. The feet are covered to the claws 
with woolly feathers, and the sole is rough. 

The name Tinamous is given to the birds of this genus 
by the natives of French Guiana. The colonists and the 
South American Spaniards call them partridges, but their 
characteristic attributes are very different. They are plen- 
tiful in the forests of Guiana, and are an excellent and very 
common game ; their flesh is white, firm, and succulent. Its 
taste approaches that of the partridge. These birds feed on 
cherries, wild beans, the fruits of the palm, called comon , 
and even the coffee-berries, when they enter plantations which 
border upon woods. They collect there fruits of different 
kinds on the ground, which they scrape after the manner of 
hens. They are also insectivorous. Almost continually on 
the ground, they seldom perch except to pass the night, and 
always on the lowest branches of trees and shrubs. 

These birds, which are found in Brazil as well as Guiana, 
and probably in other parts of South America, have all the 
habits of the gallinse. They fly heavily, and run swiftly ; 
they are usually to be met with in small troops, and in the 
season of reproduction, in couples; they have two broods 
every year, and both very numerous. The females lay in a 
hollow, which they form by scraping the ground on a bed of 
dry grass. Their rallying cry, which is heard most fre- 
quently in the morning and evening, is a long, trembling, 
and plaintive hissing, which is imitated by the hunters to 
attract them within reach of gun-shot. 

They resemble the partridges in the great number of their 
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eggs, in laying them on the ground, in being pulverators, and 
in never perching ; also in their timid character, heavy, short, 
and noisy flight, the rapidity of their running, in their fleshy 
stomach, and in their size. Nevertheless, the differences 
between these two genera are greater than the resemblances. 
The tinamous do not go into the open country, and unite 
rarely in pairs. The young, even when recently excluded, 
run in various directions, and are seldom seen properly 
assembled. They feed on caterpillars more than on grains, 
and prefer uncultivated to cultivated lands. They also differ 
in many points of conformation. 

These birds are clamorous, especially in the morning and 
evening, and some of them during the entire day ; they are 
not very sociable ; they are so indolent that they often remain 
during the entire day in the same place ; their walk, how- 
ever, is lively and agile, and their course rapid ; the flight is 
low, horizontal, and direct; the deficiency of tail hinders 
them from turning with facility when they fly ; they seldom 
attempt this motion but when forced, and are very soon 
fatigued by it ; they do not drink. 

Some species inhabit the fields ; others remain in the woods, 
not quitting the most covered districts, but seldom fixing 
themselves on trees. These last are distinguished from the 
others by many attributes ; — they fly less, and only when 
disturbed ; they seldom go in this way above forty paces ; 
they are also more distrustful than the others. We have no 
farther details of any interest to add here concerning the 
species. 

We now come to the last family of the gallinae, according 
to M. Cuvier’s arrangement, — that very numerous one of 
the Pigeons. As these birds seem naturally to constitute 
the passage from the passeres to the galling?, we cannot help 
thinking that their proper place would be at the head, instead 
of the tail of this order ; the truth is, that this genus has no 
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very marked connexion with any other. It forms a distinct 
group, to which the name of order has been sometimes given, 
and sometimes that of family. We shall not trouble our 
readers with the various allocations of these birds by ornitho- 
logists, nor do we deem it necessary to enlarge on the generic 
characters in the text. 

The birds of this genus, which contains more than one 
hundred species, inhabit all the warm and temperate regions 
of the globe. The species with short and robust bill are 
found throughout the whole extent of Africa, in the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, in New Holland, and in the 
islands of the South Sea. None of those which belong to 
the division Vinago, have been found in Europe, North Asia, 
or either America. The common pigeons, with moderate bill, 
are the mq^t generally extended through both continents. 
Those with slender bill and long legs are proper to the 
climates of the New World, of Africa, and of Asia, but are 
not found in Europe. Only four species of the common 
pigeons are found wild in this last part of the globe ; from 
one of them, the biset, as is supposed, are descended all the 
various races which we find in a state of domestication. 

The pigeons are diurnal and quiet birds, living only on 
pulpy fruits, berries, and grains, and but very seldom on 
insects and snails. They are eminently monogamous. The 
male and female concur in the construction of the nest, and 
fix it, according to the species, sometimes on the summits of 
the largest trees, sometimes in the bushes, and even on the 
ground, and sometimes in the cavities of rocks. This 
nest, rather rudely composed of small branches and leaves, 
is very wide, and usually contains but two eggs, and some- 
times four. In one species only of the gallinaceous pigeons, 
the female lays six or eight. The male and female sit on the 
eggs, alternately, or together. They have two or three 
broods in the year, and after the last, they quit the climates 
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where they nestle, to migrate into more southern regions. 
There are at least very few exceptions to this fact. The 
borders of forests, and the neighbourhood of waters, appear 
to suit them best. They do not appear in very numerous 
flocks, except at the periods of their migrations. Their 
flight is noisy, and not very light, but they can sustain it a 
long time. As these birds do not digest the seeds of certain 
fruits, they propagate the vegetable species in their voyages 
by voiding the seeds with their excrements. It is thus that 
the multiplication of the nutmeg-tree may be explained in 
islands where no traces of it were to be found at no very 
remote era. 

The pigeons are extremely amorous, and exhibit their pro- 
pensity this way by certain accents of the voice, which have 
been denominated cooing. 

When the young are born, the parents watch them with 
the greatest assiduity ; and they have need of these cares, 
for they are almost naked, blind, and very weak, and not able 
to run and seek their food like the young gallinae. Accord- 
ingly, the parents disgorge the food which they have amassed, 
and placed in reserve in their crop. One species alone, the 
gouray is an exception to this rule, whose little ones, six or 
eight in number, are clothed with down at their birth, and 
run immediately in search of insects. 

Of the pigeons' eggs, in general, which for the most part 
are but two, one produces, almost always, a male, and the 
other a female. The individuals thus born and brought up 
together, never quit each other, and shew the most decided 
mutual attachment. 

Levaillant has established three sections among the species 
of the pigeons, which have been generally admitted by ornitho- 
logists, and among the rest by the Baron. They are founded 
on differences of manners, and on some external characters. 

The first is that of the Gallinaceous Pigeons. It com- 
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prebends those which have the closest analogy with the gal- 
linae properly so called, by their habits of remaining con- 
stantly on the ground, and nestling there, or, at least, on very 
low branches. Also by their laying a greater number of 
eggs than the others, and their young ones being able to seek 
their food immediately on quitting the shell. These species 
have a slender and flexible bill, and longer legs than the 
others. 

The second is that of the Pigeons properly so called, 
which have the bill moderately slender and flexible. The 
tail is sometimes straight, or rounded at the end ; and some- 
times greatly graduated, and formed like a cone. These birds 
nestle on elevated trees, or in the cavities of rocks, difficult of 
access ; lay two or four eggs, and are very careful of the 
young for a long time, which are bora very weak, and almost 
naked. The turtles are attached to this section. 

The third is that of Vinago, which are recognised by the 
grosser and more solid bill, compressed at the sides. Also, 
by their short tarsi, well bordered. They live on fruits of 
all kinds, and in deep woods. Their disposition is excessively 
wild. They nestle on the tops of trees. Their nest is com- 
posed of small branches ; the female deposits in it two eggs, 
which the male and she hatch together. 

The first species of the first division, the Carunculated 
Pigeon (C. Carunculata ), was made known by Levaillant, 
in his African Ornithology. It must considerably attract the 
attention of the naturalist by its marked discrepancies, in 
manners and habits, from the greater portion of known 
pigeons. It may be observed, that the division of gallina- 
ceous pigeons is not based upon characters proper to all the 
species which compose it ; it is, in fact, only a division under 
which all those pigeons are united, which, in their external 
form as well as manners, exhibit some analogy with the 
different genera of the gallinse. 

VOL. VIII. t • 
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The bird now under consideration approaches, in its ex- 
terior, port, and manners, the nearest to the true gallinae of 
all the pigeons. The form of the bill is like that of the latter 
birds, and the nature of the feathers ; but in the red and 
naked wattle, the long tarsi, the rounded body, the pendant 
carriage of the tail like the partridge, and the rounded wings, 
it entirely corresponds with the former. These characters 
constitute this bird a proper link between the pigeons and 
the gallinae. 

The carunculated pigeon nestles on the ground, in a small 
hollow, covered with grass, &c., and the female lays six or 
eight eggs, of a reddish-white; the mutual incubation of 
both parents is a characteristic trait of columba. The little 
ones, covered with a reddish-grey down, run immediately on 
quitting the shell ; they do not leave the father and mother, 
who lead them continually about, and shelter them from cold 
or sunshine with their wings. The nymphae of ants, dead 
insects, and worms, constitute their earliest food, and after- 
wards all kinds of grain, berries, and insects. They do not 
separate into couples until the season of reproduction. This 
species is native to South Africa. 

The Great Crowned Pigeon , or Goura 9 has, perhaps, a still 
greater external analogy to the gallinae, at all events, in size ; 
it even may be considered to stand isolated in its own division. 
It bears such a resemblance to the hoccos, that it wants 
nothing but their bill to represent one of them completely ; 
but in manners, as well as in some points of conformation, it 
is closely allied to the pigeons. It has their bill and voice ; 
like them it lays but two eggs ; feeds the young by disgorg- 
ing the aliment ; and builds its nest on the summits of trees. 
This last habit removes it not only from the gallinae, but also 
from its own division. Thus we find, upon the whole, that 
while the goura has the strongest external resemblance to the 
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true gallinse, it approaches more in manners to the genuine 
pigeons than any other species of its own subgenus. 

This bird is a native of New Guinea, and of various isles 
of the Eastern Ocean. It requires pains and difficulty to 
accustom it to our climates. 

The Nicobar Pigeon is distinguished by its brilliant 
plumage ; but it wants the elegant shape which distinguishes 
the true columbae. Its manners are very analogous to those 
of the gallinaceous birds. It remains, by preference, generally 
on the ground. It runs with great celerity, and constructs 
its nest like the partridge. It never perches, except to pass 
the night. Its cooing is hoarse and dull, — not nearly so agree- 
able as the voice of the ringdove. It is a stupid and quiet 
bird, and might possibly be domesticated. It inhabits 
Sumatra, Nicobar, and other islands of the Eastern Ocean. 

Of the Ordinary Pigeons, indigenous to our European 
climates, the Ring Pigeon is the largest ; it does not inhabit 
Europe at all seasons of the year ; for the majority of these 
birds emigrate in November, and return at the commence- 
ment of March : in the more northern countries, they do not 
reappear until April. Their migration always takes place 
fifteen days or three weeks after that of the stock doves. 
They do not fly with so much celerity as the latter ; but they 
rise higher, and their flocks are not so numerous. In Italy 
and all the south, the species is sedentary. They prefer pine 
and larch trees to the forests of oak and beech. 

This pigeon has two broods annually ; the first is in April, 
the second in July. They fix their nests on the tops of the 
highest trees. The eggs are two, and very seldom three in 
number, the male and female sit alternately, and the incu- 
bation lasts sixteen or eighteen days. 

The ringdove is fond of perching on the high branches 
of some dead tree, a habit which it shares with almost all 
birds of a wild and distrustful character. From this position, 
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as from a watch tower, the bird can perceive his enemy at a 
distance, and provide for his own security. 

It is difficult, in consequence of this suspicious disposition, 
to approach the ring pigeons very nearly. Their greatest 
enemies are the marten, the kite, and the falcon. The fruits # 
of the pine, the fir tree, and the larch, constitute their prin- 
cipal food ; they are also fond of beech-mast and acorns. It 
is said, that when they are fed on myrtle-berries, their flesh 
acquires an exquisite flavour. 

BufFon supposes that the largest races of our domestic 
pigeons proceed from the ringdove. This supposition is 
doubtless erroneous, as we do not find among them any in- 
dications of such an origin, and the ringdove, will not propa- 
gate with the biset, even in a state of captivity. The ring 
pigeon is found in many countries of Asia and Africa, as 
well as in Europe. 

The Stock Pigeon is a wild species, like the last, with which 
it has considerable affinity in its mode of life and disposition. 
They are fond, however, of the society of their consimilars, and 
are seen to fly in great bands, either on their arrival or depar- 
ture. Many coveys from the same district unite for this pur- 
pose, and fly only during the day, but halt most generally in 
lofty forests. In the month of October, the stock dove 
emigrates to a milder climate, and returns about March, 
usually revisiting, in preference, the peculiar districts which 
it has occupied before, in the preceding year. In fifteen days 
or three weeks after its arrival, the band separates into 
couples for the purpose of reproduction. They live and 
nestle in woods, preferring the lofty trees that grow in the 
neighbourhood of cultivated countries ; they sometimes make 
their nest in the hole of a worm-eaten tree, but never in those 
of old towers, &c., like the biset pigeon. They live on all 
kinds of grain. 

This pigeon has two broods, annually, and tile young are 
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able to fly at a month old. The flesh is preferable to that 
of the ringdove, and is of a very exquisite flavour. 

From the wild Biset Pigeon it would appear that our 
domestic races have sprung. It inhabits all the old continent. 
It lives in flocks, and nestles in the holes of trees and rocks; 
from which last peculiarity, it has sometimes been called the 
rock pigeon. In domestication, one variety has been pre- 
served, which keeps the colours of the original, and is of the 
largest size. The tame bisets will resume their liberty, when 
within reach of wild ones, and these are the individuals which 
we see nestling in the midst of towns, in the cavities of old 
walls, and the arches of bridges. The reverse will also some- 
times take place, and we find the wild bisets quit their inde- 
pendent state, to mix with the pigeons of the dove-cotes, and 
continue to live with them. 

On the Domestic Pigeon we shall be forced to dwell a little 
more in detail, though our brief space must of necessity 
confine us to observations of importance, and, indeed, prevent 
us from embracing a very large number of interesting facts 
connected with this species. 

The domestic pigeon has branched out into an immense 
number of accidental varieties, the handsomest and most 
variegated of which, being preserved secluded from others and 
paired together, have successively engendered all those various 
races, of which man is the mesne creator, and which without 
would never have existed. 

Though the domestic pigeons are voluntary captives, they 
will sometimes abandon the establishments which we have 
provided for them, return to their anftent state, and nestle 
and bring up their progeny in old towers, or the hollows of 
trees. Their offspring, however, often return to the places 
abandoned by their parents. 

Buffon says, that the pigeons of our dove-cotes are but 
half-domesticated, and still retain the instinct of flying in 
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flocks. They often produce three times in the year, lay, 
within an interval of two days, almost always two eggs, and 
but seldom three. They never bring up more than two young 
ones, one of which is usually a male, and the other a female. 
Many, among which are the youngest females, lay but once. 
The spring brood is the most numerous, at least in our Euro- 
pean climates. The dove-cotes should not be placed too near 
our habitations. A quiet place, a fine prospect, an eastern 
aspect, and an elevated situation, suit the pigeons best. 

The pigeons are, as we know, granivorous birds, and 
though many wild species feed on insects, our domestic races 
do not follow this example, except in cases of necessity. They 
may, however, be brought to eat minced meat. Of lettuce and 
sorrel they are particularly fond, and also of sear-salt ; this 
last substance cannot be nutritious, but it is very salutary to 
these birds ; it facilitates digestion, and is frequently an ex- 
cellent remedy for many of their complaints. It possesses so 
much attraction for them, that they are frequently known to 
undertake voyages in search of it; they will sometimes travel 
many miles from their habitual sojourn, to reach the sea coast 
for the purpose of obtaining it ; there they may be observed, 
for hours, searching for it among the cliffs, and picking the 
detritus of various substances which are impregnated with it- 
The saline springs which are found in different countries, are 
also visited in this way by the pigeons in their neighbour- 
hood. From the observation of this habit, a practice has 
prevailed, from time immemorial, of giving marine salt to 
domestic pigeons ; but it is to be noticed, that if a moderate 
use of it be beneficial $o these birds, the excess of it is exceed- 
ingly prejudicial. Given in a combination or confection with 
farinaceous substances, it is found to be injurious ; it renders 
such substances difficult of digestion, which might be well 
conjectured from the known fact that salted provisions of all 
kinds are moreor less indigestible. Salt, as an accompaniment 
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to food, is wholesome to all animals, and an aid to digestion ; but 
when it forms an intimate ingredient, and the aliment is satu- 
rated with it, it produces an effect directly the reverse. In 
the one case, it acts as a salutary stimulus on the organs of 
taste and digestion; in the other, it exhausts the succulency of 
the food, and renders it dry, hard, and improper for assimila- 
tion. * Thus, though salt is itself a most powerful antiseptic, 
we find salted provisions eminently productive of scorbutic 
diseases. The birds, therefore, of which we are speaking, 
should receive their salt, much in the same way as we gene- 
rally take it ourselves, in moderate quantity,— not mixed with 
their food, but placed for them to help themselves when they 
think proper. 

From this fondness for salt, and the dry quality of their 
food in general, pigeons are great drinkers. Water should be 
abundantly supplied for them, and attention paid to its quali- 
ties of sweetness and purity. River water is the best for them. 
Spring water, which is always more or less impregnated with 
earthy salts, is by no means so proper for these birds. It is 
remarkable enough that they may be brought to drink warm 
water, and even sometimes at a very high degree of tempera- 
ture. It is imagined, that in some cases, this, as well as 
warm bathing, is advantageous to them. Mineral waters have 
also been administered to them, with good effect in many 
cases. 

The sense of sight is very perfect in these birds. Sur- 
rounded as they usually are by dangers, and unprovided with 
the weapons either of attack or defence, they would be con- 
stantly open to the attack of rapacious birds, if nature had 
not bestowed on them such powers of vision. Their eyes also 
possess wonderful mobility, and can be directed every way, 
according to the will of the animal. Besides this, the quick- 
ness with which this bird can assume all attitudes, assists 
wonderfully the operations of the powers of vision. It has 
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also the power of moving both lids of each eye, by which it 
can remove the luminous rays that would impede vision, and 
receive those alone, which bring the images of objects in cer- 
tain directions. 

It would also appear that the hearing of these birds is 
tolerably perfect. A story is told of a pigeon that was con- 
tinually attracted to the window of an apartment, where a 
young girl used to play an air of Handel's on the piano ; 
every time the bird heard this, it would leave every thing, 
even the nest. It cannot, however, be at all supposed that 
the organ of hearing is so perfect in these birds as in many 
of the passeres and climbers. 

Their taste seems to be peculiarly delicate ; they will for a 
long time examine and touch with their tongue any food 
which is presented to them, and to which they are not accus- 
tomed. They can only be habituated to drink mineral waters 
by totally depriving them of all other kinds. They show a 
most extreme repugnance for everything bitter. 

The pigeon, though inferior in this respect to many other 
animals, is not at all devoid of intelligence. All these birds 
have the faculty of memory, and certain races more than 
others. Some seem to transmit it to their adulterated offsprings. 
Thus the carrier pigeon possesses to a high degree the memory 
of the places which it has inhabited, and shows a decided 
bent, very difficult to overcome, for returning there. But they 
not only remember places, but modes of action ; for instance — 
if any particular method of catching them in an aviary has 
been adopted, they will afterwards recognize the least gesture 
that was employed in such an operation, and take their 
measures to avoid its effect. Still it must be owned, that 
although they recollect, and for a long time, whatever has 
been dangerous or disagreeable to them, they have not the 
same remembrance of favours, or recognition of those who have 
fed and cherished them. 
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Pigeons are known to cfream ; they utter cries and employ 
gestures in their sleep, which clearly prove it : and at such 
times their slumber is so profound that they may be taken 
without any difficulty. 

It is not very easy to believe that the combined operations 
performed by these birds, and almost always varied, according 
to present necessity, — to accomplish any desire,— to recognize 
tne places in which they are, — to choose the direction in which 
they shall take their flight,— to slacken or modify their 
motions, as occasion may require, &c.,— are the mere result of 
instinct. Instinct can hardly teach them to feign designs, and 
to distinguish the nature of the danger, that they may oppose 
to it the most certain preventative. Instinct is not suscep- 
tible of improvement. The young pigeon, under its protec- 
tion alone, falls much more frequently into snares than his 
old companions. The latter, instructed by memory, recogu 
nize the objects and circumstances under which they have 
formerly encountered danger or uneasiness. It is not likely 
that iheir ideas on such subjects are very precise ; but they 
certainly can observe the relation between the sight of certain 
objects, and a well founded fear for their liberty or existence. 

If it be true that the old pigeons, better than the young, 
can avoid snares, and the pursuit of man and animals — if they 
divine, as it were, the projects of their enemies, and frustrate 
them by opposing stratagem against stratagem,— their intel- 
ligence must have undergone improvement with time, and is 
therefore susceptible of it. 

The curiosity which these birds so obviously evince is a 
proof that their intellect is not stationary. From this curiosity 
a variety of light fugacious movements originate in these 
birds, very observable when they are attentively watched, 
and some degree of cultivation bestowed upon them. The more 
they are attended to, the more do they seem capable of ideas 
and sentiments,— »the more their understanding and affec- 
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tions seem capable of being excited by proportionate causes. 
There are limits, however, which cannot be passed, resulting 
from the organization of these birds, and from the rank which 
nature has assigned them in animal existence. In them the 
sentiment of self-preservation predominates over every other ; 
it is manifested by various phenomena, according to the ideas 
with which it is accompanied when excited. Sometimes thj 
pigeon will run the chance of combat with his enemy, of what- 
ever species ; he will then exhibit an obstinate courage, a 
lively resentment, which sometimes even prove fatal to him- 
self. Sometimes these are directed with an evident intelligence. 
If he conquer, he celebrates his victory, not unlike the cock, 
by repeated cries. 

At other times, the same sentiment, directed by different 
ideas, inspires the bird to preserve himself from his enemy by 
flight. Fear then takes possession of him, sometimes so 
strongly as to deprive him of the use of all his faculties. 
When this is not the case, he saves himself by a rapid and well 
directed flight, by plunging among the thick branches of the 
trees, or by some other stratagem. If he be engaged in com- 
bat, it is curious and interesting to observe how obviously the 
female sympathizes with her companion. 

The various wants and desires of the individuals occupying 
the dove-house, prove constant occasions of quarrel amongst 
the pigeons themselves. During the seasons of reproduction, 
of incubation, of bringing up the young, these generally rise 
to the highest pitch, and the females take as much share in 
them as the males. 

Those for whom the aviary is the most suitable dwelling, 
seem to feel a want of the society of their consimilars, and 
even of that of man. A single pigeon, an isolated couple, feel 
ennui, eat little, and seldom let their voices be heard. If a 
man comes to visit them, their animation is immediately ex- 
cited ; they will sport around him, attack him, and do every 
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thing to attract his attention. Under such circumstances they 
show themselves most susceptible of education, of contracting 
particular habits, of giving symptoms of intelligence, and of 
seeking to be caressed. 

These birds, as we have said in our observations on the 
genus, are remarkable for their amorous propensities. They 
are not, however, the models of constancy and affection, at 
least in the domestic state, that some writers have represented 
them to be ; on the contrary, though naturally monogamous 
birds, their infidelities are frequent enough, especially in the 
males. This goes so far that the male will sometimes intro- 
duce a strange female into the nest, and oblige his former 
companion either to desert it, or endure the company of the 
intruder. The females will sometimes act similarly with the 
old males. 

Jealousy also prevails among them to an excessive degree, 
and is the cause of continual altercations, and sometimes of 
bloody combats. 

There is one propensity peculiar to many pigeons, which, it 
must be confessed, is not very laudable. Many of them, and 
more particularly males, will seize the moment when a couple 
have left their nest to enter it and break the eggs, or tear and 
destroy the young ones. What is worse than this is, that the 
young are sometimes abandoned by their own parents ; but 
this does not frequently occur : when it does, they are either 
exposed to die of hunger, or, if they descend into the aviary, 
to be destroyed by the other pigeons. It will sometimes, 
however, happen, that one of the latter will take them under 
its protection, and bring them up as if they were its own. 

When a pigeon, having fallen sick, grows excessively weak, 
•and especially if he have the misfortune to be in the middle 
of the aviary, the others will set upon him, and despatch him 
without loss of time ; even his female companion is found to 
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join in this atrocious amusement, and vice versa . They even 
continue to molest the body after it is deprived of life. 

When the pigeons experience hunger or thirst they are 
very unquiet, exhibiting their wants by the most expressive 
demonstrations. They will fly upon any person who enters the 
dove-house, and endeavour in the most intelligent manner to 
make him understand their desires. They will seek for food 
with their bills, in his hand, in his mouth, and all about his 
person , — provided that he does not frighten them, but yields 
himself to their perquisitions. This peculiarity shows how 
these birds may be tamed to the greatest degree. 

Pigeons suffer considerably from cold, and when under a 
certain degree of its influence they are more silent than usual, 
taking refuge in their nests, or in those parts of the aviary 
which are sheltered from the wind, — thus losing that desire of 
motion which seems to animate them so much at all other 
times. But when the cold is sufficient to pierce to their 
retreats, and disturb their repose, they are observed to clap 
their wings forcibly, and rise above the ground by alternate 
jumps, which they continue for some time. On such occa- 
sions, they are also fond of extending themselves in sunshine, 
or near something warm. 

Heat in excess equally incommodes than. They then 
keep their bill open, and the throat dilates and contracts in 
a singular manner. In ]*ot weather they are particularly 
fond of bathing, and even in winter they will plunge into 
water. 

In the different races of the pigeon we may observe cha- 
racteristic marks in their modes of fighting. Pigeons with a 
powerful bill march directly towards the enemy, attack him 
in front, and with the bill only. Those with a short bill also # 
combat with this weapon, but more with the wing, with which 
they strike reiterated blows. Those with a swelling throat. 
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being too vulnerable in the crop, prefer to attack or defend 
with the wings ; but their adversaries always prefer to ap- 
proach them closely and seize them near the bill, or in the 
bill itself. The small rough-footed pigeons 'rarely employ 
either bill or wing, but precipitate themselves on the body of 
the enemy, and raising him up, make him lose his footing, 
and push him aside. Very frequently, in the moment in 
which they pass their head under the body of their adversary, 
they bite the skin in that part which is denuded of 
feathers. 

There is a humour secreted from the two glands df the 
coccyx in the pigeons, which varies in its odour in the dif- 
ferent races. It is probable that this humour communicates 
the peculiar odour which we observe in the bodies of the 
pigeons, — though, doubtless, the cutaneous perspiration comes 
in for a considerable share in its production. This odour 
certainly is not the same in the different races. That of the 
domestic biset, for instance, is agreeable, while that of the 
Roman pigeon is sometimes foetid. 

The disposition to live in society is not one of the least 
interesting phenomena to be remarked in these birds. Their 
jealousies and quarrelsome character cannot overcome it 
It is doubtless a primitive characteristic of the species. It is 
not, however, turned by them to advantage in the way of 
combat with their common enemies; but it increases and 
assists that watchfulness which is the means of their preser- 
vation : and as they seek their food in common, probably it 
augments their resources of subsistence. 

It may be remarked, that when these birds flock together, 
some of them act as sentinels or videttes ; others are more 
occupied in seeking out food than in eating, while the rest 
are engaged in satisfying their appetite. These last are 
guided on their march by those who seek the food, and both 
rely for protection on the vigilance of their sentries. The 
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last take up such positions as may render their services 
efficient They usually remain on trees or small eminences 
of the soil, of hover almost immovable in the air. Thus we 
have a regulaJ* army, with its scouts, guards, and commis- 
sariat. 

The guards take no nourishment, except when they see every 
thing undisturbed ; and even then they eat in haste. Their 
rank in the society is derived from age and experience. They 
are also superior in strength, at least in comparison to the 
young pigeons. These last are giddy and imprudent — pro- 
tected by the society, and often corrected by the adults, but 
freed from all charge, and employed solely in satisfying the 
wants of their organization. 

There are other members of this community to whom the 
care of the general preservation is also confided. These are 
placed in the centre of the troop, and when the videttes give 
the warning signal of approaching danger, it is repeated 
by them, and thus all the rest are advertised of it. 

On this alarm being given, the entire society takes to 
flight, either into the air or towards the bushes. Sometimes 
they close their ranks, and make towards another flock of 
their own species. In this last instance, a combat will some- 
times take place, and sometimes not. When one of the troops 
is more numerous, it is sometimes thus recruited by the num- 
bers of the other. 

Chardin says, that in Persia it is a favourite amusement to 
catch the wild pigeons of the country, by means of tame ones. 
These are made to fly the live-long day after the wild pigeons. 
They generally bring the latter back with them to the dove- 
house; but this stratagem succeeds only with the young 
ones. 

When a combat of the kind above-mentioned takes place 
between two flocks, if one of them, without continuing it, 
takes to flight, we may be assured that they do not inhabit 
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the district, but have made an incursion, pressed by hunger, 
or some other want. But if in their retreat they continue to 
fight and defend themselves, we may conclude that they have 
been habituated to the place, and are driven out, ntit for 
want of courage or obstinacy, but by main force and superior 
strength. They will not abandon their territory but after 
the most desperate combats, for pigeons, like many other 
animals, seem to claim a right of property in certain districts 
from usage and prescription. 

Such is the society of the pigeons— such are its bonds of 
connexion, its internal regimen, and its objects. Every 
thing is adapted for its permanence and its preservation : and 
we may easily believe that its wants alone have determined 
its members to approach the habitations of man, and to sub- 
mit themselves to a species of servitude. It is only held toge- 
ther by the means which we have described ; for these birds, 
which exhibit so much tenderness for their young as long as 
the latter cannot fly, soon pass to a very different sort of dis- 
position. They will not only nourish their offspring no 
longer, but having once engaged them to try their wings, con- 
clude by driving them out of the nest. The young pigeons 
then follow the flock, and to it alone, for the future, they be- 
long. They have then the lessons of example, and are 
obliged to yield that obedience which is the irrevocable destiny 
of the feeble. Nature, whose foresight in the preservation of 
all species is so remarkable, would not have limited the 
parental tenderness of these birds to the short period of three 
weeks, if she had not provided a sure asylum for the young, 
the weak, the unskilful, and the improvident. 

It appears more than probable that the family of the 
Golumbae contains species and races, not # only prone to live in 
society with their fellows, but that feel a sort of attraction 
towards man, and a pleasure in his neighbourhood, — are sus- 
ceptible of the wish of engaging his attention, and of con- 
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ciliating his good will. No doubt the advantages which he 
offers them, of habitation, of food, and of protection, consti- 
tute a powerful motive of attraction to these birds ; but it 
cannot be the sole cause which decides their conduct. Let 
not man be too presumptuously confident as to the degree of 
influence which, of himself, he exercises over the various 
classes of animals. A more powerful and a more skilful 
hand has prepared the way for his success, if indeed it has 
not produced it altogether. Were it otherwise, why should 
this success be comparatively so limited ? — and if the human 
Bpecies be indebted for such conquests solely to their own 
sagacity and intelligence, why do they not extend them much 
more considerably over the animated tribes of the earth ? 
To speak merely of those birds on which we are now writing, 
why has man been enabled to avail himself of those races only 
which are not above mediocrity in size and beauty P Why 
has he not subjugated the larger and finer species, which 
inhabit, in a state of independence, so closely to him, in the 
environs of his rural habitation? The attempt has been 
repeatedly made, and repeatedly in vain. 

The animals in general, and most particularly the pigeons, 
which have become domestic, have passed to this state, first, 
in virtue of a special predisposition, and next, through the 
cares of man. What a change has servitude produced in the 
social character of the pigeons ! Here again we discover the 
narrow limits beyond which the influence of man over these 
birds cannot pass. He affords them a lodging, which shelters 
them against the inclemency of the seasons and the attacks of 
their enemies. They can have no motive to fear in this 
respect. Nourishment in sufficient quantity is placed within 
their reach. It then becomes no longer necessary for them 
to proceed in flocks, and with a world of precaution, in search 
of food. Finally, man drives away from his habitation all 
their enemies. The pigeon learns this by experience, and 
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avails itself of the proffered security. It can then, for the 
most part, dispense with the auxiliary vigilance of its com- 
panions. The object to be gained by combined association 
exists no longer ; but yet the instinct which impels to it is not 
destroyed ; it exhibits itself more or less in the most domes- 
ticated state to which these birds can be brought. The tame 
pigeons, free, or shut up in an aviary, still continue to pre- 
sent to the observing eye those phenomena of their intelli- 
gence and feelings which, in the wild or half-domestic state, 
concur to the formation or support of societies. Some may 
be remarked continually acting in the capacity of watchers to 
the rest, and others that never undertake this employment. 
Some individuals always clatter their wings in flying ; others 
never make a noise of this kind. 

Thus we invariably find, that there are fixed limits 
assigned to that empire which man is permitted to exercise 
over the lower animals. Every thing has been provided by 
nature for the subsistence, the conservation, and the perpe- 
tuity of the beings which she has produced, under all pos- 
sible varieties of condition and circumstance. Her provisions 
for the existence of certain species sometimes happen to 
accord with the views of man, and he avails himself of them. 
But here his empire for the most part ends. It is so far from 
absolute, that it is evidently permitted, as much with a view 
to the advantage of those over whom it is exercised, as to 
himself. If this observation will not entirely apply to all 
domesticated animals, it will certainly apply to all those which 
are domesticated merely for the purposes of food. 

The varieties of the domestic pigeon are so excessively 
numerous, and the details of authors concerning them so 
voluminous, that within our space it is impossible to give any 
view of them. To do so at any length would require a 
volume. 

The Turtle Dove, or pigeon, is a bird of passage, which 
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arrives in the temperate climates of Europe about the mouth 
of May, and in the colder regions about the middle of the 
same month. It quits us at the end of summer, when the 
young ones of the existing year are able to fly and sustain 
the fatigues of the voyage. It then proceeds to wanner 
countries, to sojourn there until the renewal of the fine season 
with us. 

The turtle is not only spread throughout Europe, but is 
even found in China ; also in Siam, Hindostan, and on the 
coasts of Africa. It is very plentiful in England, particularly 
in Kent. 

The turtle is fond of wild and retired places. In summer 
it prefers coolness, and its nest is usually found near some 
limpid water. This nest is composed of small wood, so loosely 
arranged that the two white eggs which the bird is hatching 
may be seen through it from the bottom. The male par- 
takes the incubation. 

The Spotted-necked Turtle , of which the opposite is a 
figure from the drawings of General Hardwicke, is a 
variety of the last. It differs in having almost the whole 
side of the neck black, instead of a angle patch. The 
feathers are not tipped with white, but have a round white 
spot near the end. The specimen represented in our plate 
was taken at Futtehgurh, in India. 

The Collared Turtle ( Columba Rieoria ) has been imported 
into Europe from warmer climates. Its native residence is 
in the depth of the ancient forests of Southern Africa. It is 
said that it never changes place without uttering a sound 
resembling a laugh, from which circumstance its specific name 
of risoria is derived* 

In Egypt the people are fond of this species, and guard it 
with especial care. We are not aware, however, that it is, 
strictly speaking, reduced to a domestic state in that country. 
Levaillaut has met with these birds in the country of the 
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Great Namaquas. They are thete of a smaller size than those 
we see in Europe, but their voice is similar, and they build 
their riest* in trees, like the last noticed species. The male 
exhibits great tenderness for the female, remaining always 
near her, especially during the night, and testifying his 
affection by the peculiar sounds we have mentioned. He also 
sometimes utters a plaintive cry, which is far from dis- 
agreeable. 

We give a figure of the Hurrial Pigeon , also from the 
drawings of General Hardwicke. The front is greenish-ash- 
colour, inclining to purple ; upper neck, olive-green ; lower, 
chin, and breast, yellowish ; back, rump, and upper tail- 
coverts, cinereous-green; yello wish-ash beneath, &c. The 
specimen was shot at Cfawnpore in March, 1798, and in it the 
hill and claws were white, and the tail dove-colour. 

The species of the pigeons are so excessively numerous 
that it would be utterly inconsistent with our limits to dwell 
any farther on them. Indeed we could give little respecting 
what remain, but specific descriptions, which would be super- 
fluous, and notices of common habits, which, for the most 
part, would be only repetitionary of what has preceded, and 
consequently tedious and disagreeable. We shall content 
ourselves with concluding this supplement on the gallinae 
with a brief notice of the first species in the division 
Vinago. 

This is the WaUia Pigeon , ( Columba Abyssinica). It 
has been met with by Levaillant in Southern Africa, who 
seemed to consider it as a new bird. It was, however, dis- 
covered before his time in Abyssinia, by our meritorious and 
enterprising, but much calumniated countryman, Bruce, 
whose services in the cause of science are scarcely yet appre- 
ciated to the full extent of their deserving. He informs us, 
that these pigeons inhabit the lower regions of Abyssinia, 
where, perched upon the highest trees, they remain motion- 

u2 
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less during the greatest heat of the day. On the approach 
of the rainy season they quit Abyssinia, and migrate to the 
southern parts of Africa. Mr. Bruce observes, that these 
birds fly in great flocks, and to a prodigious height. Their 
flesh is an exquisite meat, though the Abyssinians do not eat 
it, but hold it in abomination. 

Levaillant informs us, that the wallia constructs its nest 
in the holes of trees, frequents woods habitually, and lives in 
an isolated state, in couples, male and female, and that the 
latter lays four eggs, of a fawn-coloured white, or isabella. 

We may conclude, from a comparison of the descriptions of 
travellers, that this bird makes its nest during the rainy 
season, in Southern Africa, where it then lives isolated and 
occupied with the care of its offspring ; that it migrates 
northward when the young are in a state to fly ; and that in 
its new abode the species continues to live in numerous bands. 
It seems probable that it also exists in Madagascar. Fruits 
constitute the aliment of this species, as they do of all others 
of the same family. 
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THE FIFTH ORDER OF BIRDS , WADERS ', 
Grall.®, Lin. Echassiers, Cuv. 

Are named from their habits, and from the conforma- 
tion from which their habits result. They may be 
known by the nudity of the lower part of their legs, 
and in general by the height of their tarsi, circum- 
stances which enable them to walk to a certain depth 
in the water without wetting their feathers, and thus 
to fish by means of their neck and bill, which are in 
general proportioned to the length of the legs. 
Those which have a strong bill, feed on fish and rep- 
tiles ; those whose bill is weak on worms, and insects. 
A very small number of them feed partially on 
grains and herbs, and these alone live at a distance 
from water. The exterior toe is in general united 
at its base to the middle toe, by means of a short 
membrane. In some, there are two similar mem- 
branes ; in others they are entirely wanting, and the 
toes are quite separate*, it sometimes happens, though 
rarely, that they are bordered all along, or palmated, 
to the end. The thumb is wanting in many of the 
genera. All these conditions influence their mode of 
life, more or less aquatic. Almost all these birds, if 
we except the ostriches and the cassowary, have long 
wings, and are good flyers ; they stretch their legs 
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behind in flight, contrary to others, which fold them 
under the belly. 

We establish in this order five principal families, 
and some isolated genera. 

Nevertheless the family of 

Brevipennes, 

although similar, in general, to the other waders, 
differ from them considerably in one point, namely, 
the shortness of their wings, which deprives them of 
the faculty of flight ; in their bill, moreover, and the 
nature of their food, they approach the characters of 
the gallinaceous birds. 

It appears as if the muscular force of nature would 
be insufficient to move wings so extended as the 
bulk of these birds would have required to sustain 
them in the air. Their sternum is a simple buckler, 
and is destitute of that ridge observable in other 
birds. The pectoral muscles are very slender, but 
their posterior extremity has all the strength of 
which the wings are deprived ; the muscles of 
the thighs, and especially of the legs, are enormously 
thick. 

None of them have a thumb ; the number of pha- 
langes is as follows, commencing at the internal 
toe : the ostrich, four and five ; the American 
ostrich, or nandou, and cassowary, three, four, and 
five ; returning to the usual number in birds. Two 
genera of them are made, 
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The Ostriches. Struthio. Lin. 

Whose wings, covered with loose and flexible feathers, 
are nevertheless long enough for the purpose of 
accelerating their running. Every one knows the 
elegance of the bunch formed by these plumes, with 
slender stems, and the barbs, although furnished with 
beardlet, not at all tied together, as is commonly the 
case in most birds. The bill of the ostrich is de- 
pressed horizontally, of moderate length, blunt at 
the end ; their tongue is short, and crescent-shaped 
at the end ; the eye is large, and the lid furnished 
with eyelashes ; their legs and tarsi are very 
elevated. They have an enormous crop, with a 
considerable vesicle between the crop and the giz- 
zard ; the intestines are voluminous, the coeca 
long, and a vast receptacle, in which the urine 
accumulates as in a bladder ; hence they are the 
only birds which urine ; the genitals are very large, 
and are frequently shown externally. 

We should consult on the genito-urinary organs of 
birds, and especially on those of the ostrich, the 
M6moire of M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Mem. du Mus. 
t. xv. 

Only two species are known, of which as many 
genera might be formed. 


The Black Ostrich. Lath. Struthio Camelus. Lin. 
Enl. 457 See the excellent figure drawn byMve- 
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chal, in the M&nagerie of the Museum of M. M. 
Lacepede and Cuvier, copied in Vieill. Gal. 223. 

The feet of which have only two toes, the external 
one, shorter by a half than the other, being without 
claw. This bird, which is famous from the most 
remote antiquity, and is very numerous in the sandy 
deserts of Arabia, and the whole of Africa, attains 
from six to eight feet in height ; they associate in 
large bodies ; lay eggs of nearly three pounds in 
weight, which (in very hot climates) they merely 
expose to the heat of the sun in the sand, but on 
which they sit, out of the tropics, and cherish and 
defend every where with courage. 

The ostriches live on herbs and grain ; and their 
taste is so obtuse, that they swallow indifferently 
flint stones, bits of iron, brass, &c. When pursued 
they fling stones behind them with great force : no 
animal can catch them running. 

The American Emeu. Lath. Hist. t. 134. Nan- 
dou, Churi, Sfc. Struthio Rhea. Lin. Hammer. 
Ann. Mus. XII. 39. Vieill. Galer. 224. 

Brisson and Buffon have, improperly from Barrfcre, 
applied the name Toui/ou, or rather Touiouiou, which 
belongs to the Jabiru ; it is the genus Rhea of 
Brisson. The Portuguese of Brazil have transferred 
to it the name of Emeu, which belongs properly to 
the cassowary. 

Nearly half less than the last ; less furnished 
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as to its feathers; of a uniform grey; is distin- 
guished especially by its three toes, all furnished 
with claws ; the plumage is greyish, browner on the 
back ; a blackish line passes over the nape of the 
male. They are not less abundant in the southern 
parts of South America, than. the ostrich in Africa. 
Their feathers are used only for brooms. When 
taken young, they may be tamed easily. It is said, 
that several females lay in the same nest, or rather in 
the same hole ; the eggs are yellowish, and are sat 
on by the male. These birds are eaten, but only 
when young. 

The Cassowary. Casuarius, Briss. 

Have the wings still shorter than the ostrich’s, and 
utterly useless in running. Their feet have three 
toes, all furnished with nails ; the barbs of their 
feathers are so little supplied with beardlets, that at 
a distance they look like hair, or a pendant mane. 

Of these also two species are known, which may 
in like manner be divided into separate genera. 

The Galeated Cassowary , Lath. H. 137, Struthio 
Casuarius , Lin. Enl. 313 ; and better, Frisch. 105. 
Marechal has also given a very good figure of this 
species in the Menagerie du Mus., and M. Vieillot 
has copied it in his Gal. pi. 225. 

The bill is compressed laterally ; and the head is 
surmounted with a bony prominence, covered with a 
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corneous substance. The skin of the head and of 
the top of the neck is naked, tinted with sky-blue 
and dame colour, with pendant caruncles, similar to 
those of the turkey. The wings have certain stiff 
stems, without barbs, which serve as weapons in 
fighting; the daw of the internal toe is much the 
strongest. This is the largest bird in nature after 
the ostrich, from which it differs considerably in the 
anatomy, for in this the intestines are short, and 
the coeca small. Nor is there the intermediate 
stomach between the crop and gizzard, and the 
cloaca is not larger in proportion than in other birds. 
The cassowary lives on fruits and eggs, but not on 
grain ; lays green eggs, few in number, which are 
abandoned, as in the case of the ostrich, to natural 
heat. They are taken in several of the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. 

Cassuwaris, the name of this bird in Malay, 
according to Clusius. Erne or Emeu , is the name 
peculiar to Banda,* 

New Holland Cassowary, Lath., Casuarius Nova 
HoUandioe, Lath. Voy. de Peron. Atl. part I. 
pi. 36, Vieill. Gal. 226. t 

With the bill depressed, and void of the helmet on 

* The Ccuuariui Emeu, Lath, and Temm. See Miller Ulust. t. 14. 
Albin. ij. t 60, and Anatomy Grew. Mug. t. 27, and Pitsfield Mem. t. at 
p. 240. The egg green, Klein Ov. t. 2 , rarely white, Swam. Mut . p. 25. 
Grunt like a hog ; confined to the torrid zone. 

t M. Vieillot makes his genus Ekou, or Db 0 Maiu% of this species. 
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the head, round the ear only is naked ; the plumage 
is brown, thicker, and the feathers more bearded 
than in the last ; there are, moreover, neither carun- 
cles nor alar spines ; the claws are nearly equal. The 
flesh is like beef. This bird runs faster than the 
fleetest greyhound. The young are barred with 
brown and white. 

N.B. I cannot insert herein species so little known, 
or even little authenticated, as those which compose 
the genus Dinus of Lin. 

The first of these. Hooded Dodo , Lath. ( ' Didus Inep - 
tus ,) is known only by a description made by the ear- 
liest Dutch circumnavigators, and preserved by Clu- 
sius, Exot. p. 99, and by an oil painting of the same 
period, copied by Edw. pi. 294 ; for the description 
of Herbert is puerile, and all the others are copied 
from Clusius and Edwards. It seems that the entire 
species has disappeared, and nothing of it is now 
preserved but a foot, which is in the British Mu- 
seum, (Sh. Nat. Mis. pi. 143,) and a head in a bad 
state in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, (id. ib. 
pL 166.) The bill is not without some similitude 
to that of the penguins, and the foot would resemble 
that of the aptenodytes, if it were palmated. 

The second species, the Solitary Dodo, Lath. 
(Didus Solitarius), rests only on the testimony of 
Leguat Voy. I. pi. 98, who has disfigured the best 
known animals, such as the hippopotamus and the 
lamantin. 

The third, Nazarene Dodo. Lath. (Didus Naza - 
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rinus ), is known only through Francois Cauche, who 
considers it to be the same as the hooded dodo, 
and gives it nevertheless but three toes, while all 
authors speak of the hooded dodo as having four. 

No one has seen a specimen of these birds since 
the above-named travellers. 

Of all birds, that which appears to have the wings 
most reduced to a mere vestige is the Apteryx, 
figured by Dr. Shaw, Nat. Mis. 1056 and 1057* Its 
general form is that of an aptenodytes, its size that 
of a goose. The feet would also be those of apte- 
nodytes, but they are said not to be palmated. The 
bill is extremely elongated, slender, marked on each 
side with a longitudinal furrow, and furnished with a 
membrane at the base. The wing is reduced to a 
little stump, terminated with a hook. It inhabits 
New Zealand. 

The Family of Pressirostres 

Includes certain genera with elevated legs, without 
a thumb, or at least with the thumb too short to 
touch the ground. The bill is moderate, but strong 
enough to penetrate the ground for worms ; hence 
the species which have it the weakest frequent mea- 
dows and newly cultivated lands, in search of this 
sort of food. Those, on the other hand, which have 
a stronger bill, feed on grains, herbs, &c. 

The Bustards. Otis, Lin. 

Have, together with the heavy appearance of the 
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gallinaceous birds, the neck and legs longish, the 
bill moderate, the upper mandible slightly arched 
and vaulted, which, together with the slight webs 
between the toes, assimilates them to that orders 
but the nakedness of the bottom of their legs, 
their whole anatomy, and even the taste of their 
flesh agree in connecting them with the grallae; 
and as they are without a thumb, their smallest spe- 
cies is nearly approximated to the plovers. Their 
tarsus is reticulated ; the wings are short ; they fly 
but little, using their wings more commonly, like 
the ostrich, to assist them in running. They feed 
on grains, herbs, worms, and insects. 


The Great Bustard , Lath. Otis Tarda, Lin. Enl. 
245, 

Has the plumage on the back of a bright yellow, 
traversed by a great number of black bars, the rest 
is greyish. The male, which is the largest bird in 
Europe, has the wing-feathers elongated, forming on 
each side a sort of large mustachios. This species, 
which is one of our best game, frequents open coun- 
tries, and builds its nest in the com on the ground. 

Little Bustard. Otis Tetrax , Lin. Enl. 25 and 10, 

Is more than one half less than the last, and is much 
less extensively spread. It is brown, dotted with 
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black above, whitish underneath. The male has a 
black neck, with two white collars. 

Most of the foreign species have the bill more 
slender than ours. Among these may be remarked 

The Houbara, or Ruffed Bustard, Lath. Otis Houbara , 
Gm. Desfontaine’s Acad, des Sci. 1787, ph 10, 
Yieill. Gal. pi. 227- 

From Africa and Arabia; so named on account 
of the ruff of elongated feathers which ornament 
the sides of the neck. 

Size of a capon, but longer. Light dun, with small 
brown spots; head with a white pendant crest ; neck- 
feathers, whitish, black streaked, erectile. 

The Rhoda Bustard. Lath. Otis Rhoda. Gmel. is 
probably the young or female. The Undulated 
Trumpeter. Lath. Psophia Undulata. from Jacq. 
Voy. t. 9. is certainly the young male or female of 
this species with a bund toe added by the artist. See 
Shaw Trav. t. at p. 252. Lever. Mus. t. 50. En. Meth. 
1. 182. f. 3. 

I leave among the bustards all the species of 
Latham, such as : 

White-eared Bustard. Lath. Ot. Afta. Lath. Syn. 
II. pi. 79- Hist. t. 134. cop. Gm. t. 5. f. 1. 

Brown, undulated with blackish; crown, brown, black 
barred ; head, neck, and beneath, black ; ears, 
whitish ; leg, yellow. 

The Otis Afra of Linnaeus, and the Knor Cock of 
the Cape, see Kolbet, t, 7> f- 2, aBd Gm. t. 260. 
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Indian Bustard. Lath. Ot. Bdngalensis. Lath. 
Hist. t. 250. cop. En. Meth. t. 5. f. 3. 

Black; above, fulvous-brown; back, black spotted; 
tail, black banded; wing-coverts, white. Bengal, 
called Charge . 

But I withdraw from Latham’s species — 

Thick-kneed Bustard, which begins the following 
genus, on account of its compressed bill, swelled at 
the end. 


Nubian Bustard. Otis Nuba. Rupp. p]L 1. 

Eyebrows and throat, black; neck, bluish-ash; collar, 
reddish ; body, above, bay, with scattered mult- 
angular black streaks ; beneath, white ; feet, yellow. 
North Africa. Length, twenty-seven inches ; tarsus, 
four inches. 

African Bustard. Lath. H. Ot. Denhami. Chil- 
dren. 

Head, whitish ; crown and band from angle of mouth 
to nape, black ; neck, pale-buff ; back, vermiculated 
white and dark-brown ; beneath, white ; wing, varied 
black and white; tail and vent, black and white 
banded. Central Africa. Mus % Brit. Mr. Salt. 

Collared Bustard. Ot. Torquata. Cuv. 

A new species from the Cape ; which has not been 
described. 

Arabian Bustard . Lath. Ot. Arabs? Lin. Edw. t. 
12. cop. Enc. Meth. t. 5. f. 2. Ruppel. Atlas, t. 

Reddish, blackish streaked; beneath, white; ears, 
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erect, crestlike. The Lohong of Mocha. Arabia 
Felix. 

The Luconian Peacock of Sonnerat, t. 49, is 
perhaps a variety. 

Pa88arage Bustard. Lath. Otis Aurita. Lath. 
Penn. Hind. ij. at p. 271. 

Black ; body above, brown ; ears, with four or five 
long bristles, feathered at the top ; ear and wing 
spots, white. India. Length, eighteen inches. The 
Worail of India, and the Flercher of the English in 
India. 

The Abyssinian Bustard . Lath. H. Ot. Abyssinica. 
Gray. 

Marbled like Ot. Tarda, but beneath with black cross 
lines ; crest, long, black ; neck, greyish-white, black 
lined ; tail, white, brown banded, end, mottled. 
Length, thirty-two inches. Abyssinia. Mr. Salt. 

Blackheaded Bustard. Lath. H. Otis A triceps. 
Gray. 

Greyish-rufous, with fine black cross lines ; feathers, 
rufous edged ; head, nape, and throat, black ; breast, 
cream-colour ; quills, black ; tail, dotted and banded ; 
legs, black. Length, fifteen inches. India. 

Blue-necked Bustard. Lath. H. Otis Barrotcu . 
Gray. 

Ferrugineous, white, and brown, dotted and lined ; 
crown, chin, and back of neck, black ; nape, blue ; 
cheeks, rufous ; throat and breast, pale-blue ; beneath, 
white ; neck, ferrugineous-brown ; secondaries and 
tail, more spotted; quills, black; legs, yellow. Perhaps 
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the Wild Peacock of Barrow’s Trav. 139. Cape of 
Good Hope. 

New oUand Bustard . Lath. H. n. 3. Ot. Jus - 
trails . Gray. 

Back and tail, brown-grey, white speckled ; crown, 
black ; neck, dun colour, black speckled ; wing- 
coverts, white, black and bluish spotted ; belly, white; 
five outer quills, brown ; rest, grey, spotted and 
tipped with white ; tail, white tipped. Length, three 
feet ; tarsus, seven inches. New South Wales. Gen. 
Davis. 

White-chinned Bustard. Lath. Otis Indica. Shaw. 
Miller. Cy. Ph. t. 33. 

Brown, black waved; beneath, whitish-brown; throat, 
white ; crown and band on side of head, black. 
India. 

Cape Bustard. Otis Caffra. Lich. 1793. 

Above, ash, black waved, streaked; eyebrows, chin, 
nape, band on sides of neck, and belly, white ; 
crown, quills, and tail, white, with three black bands. 
Male, throat, slate-coloured : female, band on crown 
and throat, black waved. Cape. Length, thirty- 
eight, tarsi, six inches. 

See also Marbled Bustard. Lath. Hist. viii. 362. 

The Plovers. Charadrius. Lin. # 

are also without the thumb, and have a moderate 
bill, which is compressed and swollen at the end. 

4 Charadrius, the Greek name of a nocturnal and aquatic bird, derived 
from Gaza translates it Hiatinda . 

vol. viii. x 
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They may be subdivided into the two following sub- 
genera : 

Oedicnemus. Tem.* 

These have the end of the bill swollen as well above 
as below, and the nasal fossae extending only half its 
length. They are the largest species, which frequent 
in preference, dry and stony ground, feeding on 
snails, insects, &c. ; they have some similarity to 
the small species of bustards ; their feet are reticu- 
lated, and there is a short membrane in the interval 
of their three toes. 

The Common Oedicnemus, or Thick-kneed Bustard. 
Lath. Charadrius Oedicnemus. Lin. Oedic. Cre- 
pitans. Tem. — Enl. 919- Frisch. 215. Naum, 
first edit. 9. f. 13. 

As large as a woodcock ; yellowish-grey, with a 
brownish cast in the middle of each feather ; the 
belly is white, and there is a brownish stripe under 
the eye. 

Spotted Thick-knees. Oedic. Maculosus. Cuv. 
Col. 292. 

Like former, without any wing-band; wing-coverts 
and secondaries, ferrugineous, black and white band- 
ed ; chest-bands, broader ; tarsi, longer ; and bill 
and toes, shorter. Africa, from Senegal to the 
Cape; the O. Capensis, of Lichtenstein. Length, 

• A name invented by Belon, for the Thick-kneed Bustard. 
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eighteen, and tarsi, four inches ; the O. Grallarius , of 
Temm. 

Long-legged Plover, or Thick-knees. Oedic. Lon - 
gipes. Geoff. Vieill. Gal. 228. Tem. Col. 386. 

Size of a fowl ; dark-ash ; black streaked ; wing- 
band, white, black streaked ; throat and belly, white. 
Length, twenty, tarsi, six inches ; bill, small. New' 
Holland. Ch . GraUarius. Lath. 

Great-billed Bustatd. Lath. H. Oedic. Magnirostris. 
Geoff. Col. 387, may, by the form of its bill, 
commence a particular series. 

Bill, longer than the head , base, broad, pale-ash ; 
chin, sides of head, belly, and tail, white ; eyebrows, 
ears, whiskers, quills, and tip of tail, black ; wing- 
coverts, darker, pale edged. Length, nineteen inches. 
Molucca, Java, and India ; first discovered by Gen. 
HarHwicke, and described by Latham. 

Oedic. Recurvirostris . Cuv. 

Not described. 

To which would be attached a neighbouring 
species, with the upper bill rather bent. 

Char. Crassirostris. Spix. 94. 

Crown, nape, lower part of neck, back, wings, and tail, 
dusky ; face, upper part of neck, breast, and beneath, 
white; legs, slender, red; bill, thick. A true Plover. 

The Plovers, properly so called, Chahadrius, 

Whose bill is swelled only above, has two-thirds of' 
its length occupied oh each side by the nasal fossae, 

x 2 
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which, therefore, weakens it ; they live in numerous 
bodies, frequent humid swamps, and strike the 
ground with their feet to induce the worms, on 
which they feed, to move. 

The species of our country are migratory only 
in autumn and spring ; some of them continue near 
the sea till the hard frosts commence. Their flesh 
is excellent ; they, together with several foreign 
species, form a tribe with reticulated legs, the most 
remarkable of which are — 

The Golden Plover. Char. Pluvialis. Lin. Enl. 
904. Frisch. 216. Naum. 1. c. 10. f. 14. Wils. 
Amer. vij. 59, 5. 

Blackish ; dotted with yellow on the edges of the 
feathers ; belly, white. It is the commonest species, 
and is found throughout the world. 

In the north, there is one, which differs from this 
only in having a black throat. 

The Alwargrim Plover. Lath. Char. Apricarim. 
Edw. 140. Nanm. II. f. 15. Wilson’s Amer. 
vij. 57, 4. Some say this is the young of the 
last. 

Dotterel. Char. Morinellus. Lin. Enl. 832. Naum. 
12. f, 16, 17. 

Grey or blackish, with the feathers edged with ful- 
vous-grey ; a black stripe on the eye ; chest and 
upper part of belly, bright-red ; vent, white. 
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, Ringed, Plover. Lath. Char. HiaUcula. Lin. Enl. 

930. Frisch. 214. Brit. Zool. PI. P. Wils. Amer. 
v. 37, 2. 

• <■ 

Grey above ; white underneath ; with a black collar 
at the bottom of the neck, very large in front the 
„ .head, varied black and white ; the bill, yellow and 
black. There are found in the same country two or , 
f three races, or species, different in size, and in the 
distribution of the colours of the head. 

Curonian Plover. Lath. Ch. Minor. Meyer. Enl. 

9. sfl. Wilson, vij. 59, 3. Naum. 15. f. 19. or 
Ch. Curonicm. Lath, with the bill black. 

White ; bill, all black ; nape, band, and frontal, 
lunule black ; crown, ash ; back, wings, and tail, ash. 
Europe. The Ch. Fluviatilis. Bechst. Ch. Ery- 
t hr opus, and Ch. Philippine. Lath, from Sonn. 

Voy. t. 46. 

Kentish Plover. Lath. Ch. Cantianm. Lath, or Ch. 
Albifrom. Meyer, of which Ch. 2Egyptius may 
be the female ; the collar is incomplete. 

A similar distribution of colours is found in many 
foreign species. 

Noisy Plover. Lath. Ch. Vociferus. Enl. 286. 

Young. Wils. vij. 59, 6. adult. 

Crest-band, neck, forehead, and # cheeks, black ; tail, 
yellow, black banded ; feet, yellow. America. Cates- 
by, t. 71- the young is Ch. Torquatus, and Ch. 
Jamaicensis. Lath. 
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- Indian Plover. Lath. Ch. Indicus . Lath. 

Brown ; forehead, eyebrows, and occiput, brown- 
white ; throat, whitish ; belly, white ; two side 
tail-feathers, white, brown spotted; bill, base, yel- 
lowish. Africa, especially the Cape. The Ch. Bitor- 
... guatus , Lichst. Ch. Tricollaris. Vieill. 

Three-handed Plover . Ch. Trifasciatus. 

Lichst. 

Back, grey ; face, throat, chest, and three lateral* 
quills, white ; band between the eyes and chest and 
crop band, black ; top, head, and nape, rufous In- 
habits Brazil. 

Char. Azarai. Tem. Col. 18. t. 4. 

Ash, varied with rufous ; forehead, throat, chest, bflly, 
and three lateral tail-feathers, white; crown spot, face, » 
and band between crop and chest, black ; occipital 
band and ears, reddish. Length, eight inches. The 
Ch. CoUaris. Vieill. from Azara, n. 392. 

Char. Melanops. Vieill. Gal. 

235. or Ch. Nigrifrons. Cuv. Col. 47- 

* Reddish-brown, white streaked ; wing-coverts, white 
edges; beneath, white; forehead, streak on side 
of neck, throat-collar, and quills, black. New 
Holland. 

Wilson's Plover. Ord. Ch. Wilsonii. Ord. Wils. 

Amer. ix. t. *J3. f. 5. 

Olive-ash ; front, collar, and beneath, white ; frontlet 
and broad ring round base of neck, black; bill, black; 
feet, reddish. North America. Wagler considers 
Ch. Magnirostris , Spix. Braz. as the young of this 
bird. 
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Asiatic Plover, Lath. Ch . Jsiaticus. Pallas. Reise. 
Ch. Jugulari s. JVagler,. n. 39. 

Grey-brown; forehead, eyebrows, throat, and abdo- 
men, white; chest, ferrugineous, with black band 
beneath., Like Ch . Morinellus , but tarsi longer. 
Tartary and Java. According to Lichstenstein, the 
C. Tartarian and C. Caspius. Pallas. 

Mongolian Plover. Lath. Ch. Mongolius. Pallas. 
Ch. Gularis. Wagler. 

Ash-brown ; forehead and beneath, white ; crop and 
chest, ferrugineous ; throat, with a black lunule. 
Mongolia. Size of Dotterel. 

Ch. Mjarmoratus. Ternm* 
Azara n. 390, -and young, Ch. Pectoralis. Vieill. 
from Azara, n. 389. 

Blackish-brown; lower wing-coverts, pure-ash; tail- 
feathers, all brown-ash, with obscure narrow band ; 
quills, sooty ; base, white ; forehead and eye-streak, 
side of neck, and chest, white ; face, throat, chest, and 
belly, black. 

Gregarious Plover. Lath. Ch. Keptuschka. Lepech. 
Female, T. Fasciata. Gmel. Trav. t. 26, and young, 
Ch. Gregarius. Pallas. 

Ash ; beneath, white ; chest, lunule black, behind, 
red; tail, white, black banded. North of Eur6pe 
and Siberia. And Vanellus of Vieillot. 

Ch. Pectoralis . Cuv. C. Tricolor . 
Vieil. 

Grey ; head, neck, chest, and wing feathers, black ; 
latter, white-edged ; tail, black and white ; throat, 
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chest and beneath, white ; eye-streak, white ; bill, 
yellow ; tarsi, red. ^ Southern Ocean. 

« 

- Ch. Lugubris. Lesson. 

Bill, black ; forehead and cheeks, grey ; neck and 
back, slate ; chest with a broad black band ; middle 
wing-coverts, white; quills, black; tail, half-black, 
half-white ; beneath, white. 

Charad , Larvatus. Tem. 

Grey ; crown, lores, chest-band, quills, and tail, black ? 
forehead, eye-spot, throat, and beneath, white ; occi- 
put and back of neck, red. Brazils. 

Half-webbed Plover. ( Charad . Tringa . Hiatula .) 
Wilson, Ofn. vii. t. 59, f. 3. Ch . SemipaJmatue. 
Bonap. A. Om. t. Caup. Isis. t. 14. f. 

Toes, all half-webbed, brownish-ash ; front-collar and 
beDeath, white ; frontlet, and broad ring round neck, 
black ; bill, orange, black tipt. North America. 

Piping Plover. Ch. Hiatula. Wilson, A. Orn. 
vii. t. 37, f. 3. Ch. Melodus. Ord. Ch. Okenii. 
Wagler. 

Whitish-ash ; front-collar and beneath, white ; a 
narrow black ring round base of neck ; bill, orange, 
black tipt. North America. 

Dwarf Plover , Lath. H. Ch. Pusilius. Horsf. 

Cinereous-brown ; beneath, white ; chest-band, cine- 
reous-brown ; middle tail-feathers, cinereous-brown, 
with a darker apical band. Java. 

Red-necked Plover. Lath. Ch . Rubricollis. Lath. 
Ash ; body beneath, white ; head and neck, black ; 
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sides of neck with a quadrate chestnut-red spot. Van 
Diemen's Land. 

Ch. Curbepedesmo8. Wagler. 

Ash ; feathers, pale-edged ; face, chin, and beneath, 
white; chest-band, broad, ferrugineous; lores and 
sides of head, black ; quills, black, with white shafts ; 
side tail-feathers, white. 

Ch . Geoffroyi. Wagler, n, 19- 

Pale- Isabella, bluish, denuded ; wings, ash ; chin, 
scapes of quills, side tail-feathers, and body beneath, 
white; chest-band, pale-Isabella ; above, black-edged ; 
nape-band, black. Inhabits Java. 

. To these may be added, some species nearly allied 
to the former, although they are without the collar. 

Ch . Pecuarius. Tem. Col. 183. S 

# Ash-brown ; beneath, white ; forehead, eyebrows, and 
lores, white ; band between the eyes, face, and streak 
on side of neck, black; chest, isabella; outermost 
tail-feathers, white. Length, six inches. C. Pastor . 
Lesson, and C. Varius. Vieill. Young, C. Varius. 
Vieill. 


Char . R uficapillus. Tem. Col. 42. 

Ash; feathers, reddish-edged; face and beneath, white; 
lores and quills, black ; nape and back of neck, red- 
dish, blackish edged ; side tail-feathers and band of 
wings, white. Oceanic Islands. The Ch. Marginatus . 
Geoff. Mss. not Vieill. New Holland. 

Ch. Monachus. Tem. 

Ashy-white ; quills, nuchal, and wing-band, and body 
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beneath, white ; head and back of neck, reddish-black; 
tail, black and white. The Ch. Cucullatus. Vieill. 
South Seas. 

Gristed Plover . Lath. Ch. Griseus . Lath. 

Grey-brown; beneath, white; crown, black-spotted; 
wings, white spotted ; quills, black ; tail, dusky. New 
Holland. 

Ch. Marginatus. Vieill. not 
Geoff. Ch. Leucopoliusy Wagler, n. 2p. 

Occiput and back, ash; feathers, pale-edged; quills, 
black ; forehead, nape, side of head, neck, and beneath, 
white ; tail, white spotted : outermost feathers, white. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Dusky Plover . Lath. Ch. Obscurus. Forster, t. 122. 

Blackish ; beneath, ochraceous ; forehead and throat, 
whitish; neck, duller, pale streaked; bill, black. New 
Zealand. • 

Ch . Fulvus . B. Lath. Ch. 
Xanthocheilus. Wagler, n. 36. 

Brown, fulvous edged ; beneath, white ; chest, dusky ; 
tail, brown, each feather with a pale spot. 

Fulvous Plover. Lath. Ch. Fulvus. Forster, 
t. 124. 

Black, fulvous-edged ; beneath, whitish ; chest, ful- 
vous, black spotted; wing-Uhnd, white. Otaheite. 
Ch. Taitensis. Lesson. 

Red-chested Plover. Ch. Sanguineus. Lesson. 

Bill, short, black ; forehead, white ; top of head, face, 
and eyestreak, grey ; throat spot, white ; chest and 
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lower part of neck, varied red and grey; back, rufous- 
% grey ; beneath, white ; tail and quills, brown. 

Ch. Leschenaultii. Lesson. Ch. 
Griseus . Mus. Par. not Lath. 

Forehead and ears, white ; back, cheeks, and wing- 
coverts, fulvous-grey ; chest and throat, whitish ; 
lower part of chest, red ; belly, white; quill and tail, 

♦ brown and white. Pondicherry, called Oulan. 

Char ad. Spiani. Wagler. n. 7- 

Ash ; larger wing-coverts, tail, and body beneath, 
white ; tail with black subapical band ; neck and 
chest, slate, with black spot beneath ; chin, forehead, 
and eye-brows, white. 

White-bellied Plover. Lath. Ch. Leucogaster . 
Lath. 

Brown; body beneath, forehead, band above and 
below the eyes, base of primaries, and three outer-tail- 
feathers, white. 

Sombre Plover. Charad . Fuscos. Mus. Par. Ch. 
Nebulosus. Lesson. 

Forehead, cheek, neck, and chest, red-grey ; head, 
grey ; back, wings, and tail, brown ; belly, vent, and 
sides of tail, white ; thighs, red spotted ; bill, black. 
Brazils. 

Many of the foreign Plovers have the legs shielded; 
they form a small division ; most of the species of 
which have spurs in the wings, or fleshy appendages 
to the head ; some of them unite both these 
characters. 
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Species with the feet shielded and wings not 
armed. 

Wreathed Plover. Lath. Char . Coronatus. Enl. 800. 

Brown ; head above, black ; occipital ring, belly, 
wing-band, and tail, white; quills, and tip of tail, 
black. Cape of Good Hope. Ch. Alexandrinus . v. 
Lath, and Ch. AtricdpiUus , Penn. 

, * 

Black-headed Plover . Lath. Char . Melanocephalus . 
Enl. 918. Savigny, Egypt Ois. pi. 6, f. 4. of 
which M. Vieillot makes his genus Pluvianus, 
Gal. pi. 23, which has the bill rather larger than 
the others. 

Blue-grey ; head, back of neck, and back, black ; eye- 
brows, front of neck, and chest, pale-red. Senegal, 
Egypt. The Char ad. AEgyptius. Haselq. Ch. Alex- 
andria# , B. Gmel. Ch. Africanu s. Lath. Pluvianus 
Chlorocephalus. Vieill. the adult. PlUvianus Melano- 
cephalus. Vieill. the young. 

Species armed as above mentioned — 

Crested Spur-winged Plover. Char. Spinosus . Enl. 
801. 

Quills, chest, and feet, black ; occiput, crested ; tail, 
half-white. Egypt. The Ch. Cristatus. Edw. 47* 
see Savig. Ois. Egypt, t. 6. f. 3. according to Lichen- 
stein. 

Spur-winged Plover. Lath. Char. Cayanus. Enl. 
833. 

Ash ; top of head and back of neck, scapulars, quills, 
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and end of tail, black; throat and beneath u white. 
The Ch. Spinosua, Gmel. Azara. n. 391. Paraguay 
and Brazils ; the Ch . Stolatus , Wagler. 

' Char ad. Ventralis. Wagler. 

Brisson, v. t. 7- £ 2. 

Head, back of neck, and chest-band, black : occipital- 
band, neck, ring and front* of belly, and b$se of tail, 
white. IndifL. See Char ad. DuvauceUi. Lesson. 

New Zealand Plover. Lath. Char. Novee Zea - 
landiee. Lath. Ch. Novee Zelandiee. Gmel. Ch. 
Dudora. Forster, n. 121. cop. Lath. Syn. t. 83. 

Ash-green ; face and nape, black ; annular head-band, 
band on wing, and body, beneath, white. New 
Zealand. 

Rusty-crowned Plover . Portlock, Voy. t. atp. 36. Ch. 
Falklandicus . Lath. Ch. Annuligerus . Wagler. 

Clouded-brown ; forehead, throat, and belly, white : 
aiftiular head-band, ferrugineous ; crown-band and 
chest, black. Falkland Islands. Length, seven and 
a half inches. 

See Red-headed Plover . Char. Pyrocephalus . Les- 
son. Voy. Coquille. 

Species with fleshy appendages — 

Hooded Plover. Lath. Char. Pileatus. Enl. 834. 

Crested ; body above, rufous-grey ; beneath, white ; 
crown, throat, quills, and tip of tail, black. Senegal. 

Char. Bihbus. Enl. 880. 
Red-grey ; eyebrows, belly, and wing-band, white ; 
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crown, quills, and tail-band, black ; forehead, canin- 
culated. Malabar. 

Also are described by Latham, — Chestnut-billed 
Plover. Lath. H. 324. n. 10. Black-throated 
Plover. Lath. H. 330. n. 15. New Holland 
Ringed Plover. Lath. H. 332. n. 19. New Holland. 
Ticksee Plover. Lath. H. 343. n. 36. India. • 

% 

The Lapwings. Vanellus. Bech. Tringa.* 

Lin. 

Have the same bill as the Plovers, and are distin- 
guishable from them only by having a thumb, which, 
however, is so small that it does not touch the 
ground. 

The first tribe of them, 

Squatarola. Cuv. 

Has the thumb scarcely perceptible; it is distin- 
guished by the bill being swollen underneath, and by 
the nasal fossae, which are short, as in Oedicnemus ; 
their feet are reticulated. These indigenous species 
have the entire tail striped with white and blackish. 
They form, as it is said, only one species, which has 
been multiplied by authors, from the variations of its 
plumage. It associates with the plovers. 

# Tringa , or rather Trynga > is the Greek name of a bird, the size of a# 
thrush, which lives on the edge of water, and moves its tail. Arist • — Lin- 
naeus first applied this name ; but he placed in his genus Tringa , several 
other birds than the Vanelli, especially the Knott. 
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Tringa Sqmtarola. Enl. 854. 

Greyish ; above, whitish, with greyish spots under- 
neath in the young before moulting. 

Tringa Varia. Enl. 923. 

White, spotted with greyish ; the mantle blackish, 
dotted with white ; includes both sexes in their 
winter plumage. 

The Sandpiper. Tringa Helvetica. Enl. 853. 
Naum. Sec. Edit. 62. f. 117- 

Spotted with white, and blackish above ; beneath, 
from the throat to the thighs, black ; is the male in 
the breeding season. 

The Lapwings, properly so called, Vanellus. Cuv. 

Have the thumb a little larger than the last j the 
tarsi shielded, at least in part, and the nasal fossae 
passing two-thirds down the bill. Their industry in 
catching worms is equal to that of the plovers. 

The European species — 

* Tringa Vanellus. Lin. 

Enl. 240. Frisch. 213. Naum. 14. f. 18. 

Is a pretty bird, of the size of a pigeon, of a metallic 
black, with a long delicate crest. It arrives in 
spring, lives in the open country and in meadows, 
builds there, and departs in autumn. Its eggs are 
considered delicious. 

The Vanellus Cristatus of Meyer ; the young is 
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Charad . Gavia. Licht. and VaneUus JEgyptius , 
Hempr. 

• 

Van. Cinctus. 

Less, and Gam. Voy. du t)uperey, pi. 43. 

Head, back, wings, rump, and tail, brown-ash and 
brownish ; throat, cheeks, and forehead, gr£y ; above 
the eyes a white band ; chept, ochreous, separated 
from the white belly by a black band. Malouine 
Island. The Tringa Urvilii of Garnet. The Van. 
Flavipes. Savigny, Egypt. Ois. pi. 6. f. 3. The 
Charad. Spinosus of Lin. according to Lischt. 

Ch. Ceucurus , Lichst. Savig? 
Ois. Egypt, t. 6, f. 2. 

Red ash ; tail, rump, belly, vent, lower wing-coverts, 
and secondaries, white ; primaries and base of wing- 
coverts, black ; chest, bluish-white. Egypt, Nubia, 
and Tartaria. 

Ch. Modestus , Licht. 

Ash-brown; throat, belly, and outer tail feathers, 
white ; forehead, eyebrows, and sides of neck, grey ; 
chest, clouded ; vent and thighs, reddish-ash ; quills, 
rump, and middle of tail, brown. Length, nine and 
a half inches. Tarsus, sixteen lines. Brazil. 

• 

There are also in the hot climates some species of 
lapwing, whose wings are armed with one or two 
spurs, and others which have at the bottom of the 
bill fleshy appendages or caruncles. Their tarsi are 
shielded. These birds are very importunate by their 
cry at the least noise which they hear ; they defend 
themselves with courage against birds of prey. They 
live in open countries. 
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Cayenne Sandpiper . Parra Cayennensis , Enl. 836. 

Back, purple-green ; neck, reddish ; forehead, throat, 
chest-band, and tail, black ; edge of wings, belly, and 
base of tail, white. Cayenne. The Charadrius 
Lampronotus , Wagler. The Terutero, Azara, n. 
386. 

Goa Sandpiper , Lath. P. Goensis, Enl. 807- 

Head, neck, quills, and tail-band, black ; line on side 
of neck, chest, belly, wing-band, and base of tail, 
white. India. The Charadrius Atrogularis, Wag- 
ler. 

Senegal Sandpiper , Lath. P. Senegalla , Lin. Enl. 
362, or better Vanellus AlbicapUlus , Vieill. Gal. 
236. 

Brown ; throat, quills, and tail-band, black ; wing- 
band, belly, base, and tip of tail, white. The Cha - 
radrius Albicapillus, Wagler. 

Louisiana Sandpiper , Lath. P. Ludoviciana , Enl. 
from which Van. Gallinaceus , Tem. probably does 
not differ specifically. 

Grey-brown ; beneath, and base of tail, reddish-white ; 
crown, quills, band on tail, black. 

The manners, legs, bill, form, and the distribution 
of their colours in these birds, resemble the lapwing 
and the plovers. There was no reason to place these 
with the jacanas, which have other characters in 
nearly all these points. 


TV. Macroptera, Cuv. 
Grey, with the head and belly black, armed and 
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wattled, with the wings considerably larger t ion the 
tail. A new species from Java. The Vanel lus Tri- 
color, of Horsf. 

To these may be added — 

Charadrius , Brissonii , 
Wagler, n. 55, from Brisson, n. 8. Pcrra Do- 
minica , Gmel. 

Pale fulvous; throat, chest, and beneath, \ery pale 
yellow. 


Vanellus Gallinaceuc , Temm. 
Wagler. Van. Goensis , Var. Vieil. 

Ash ; throat and beneath, white ; tail, white ; black 
band ; quills, top of head, and side of neck, black. 
Timor. 


Tringa Lobata , Lath. Sup. 

Ferrugineous olive; throat and beneath, white; top 
of head, occiput, sides of chest, quills, and tips of 
tail, black. New Holland. 

Charad. Magnirostris , Lath. The genus Bur- 
hinus , Illiger, is perhaps an Oedicnemus. Lichten- 
stein, in his sale catalogue (1793), described a 
Charadrius Heteroclitus , which has only three 
toes, and one of the toes versatile, which he pro- 
posed to form into a genus under the name of Pipis. 

Oyster Catchers. H^matopus, Lin. 

Have rather a larger bill than the plovers and the 
lapwings. It is straight, pointed, and compressed in 
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a wedge, and strong enough to enable them to force 
open the bivalve shells, and get out their inha- 
bitants ; nevertheless, they also rake up the earth in 
search of worms. The nasal fossae, very deep, occupy 
only half the length of the bill, and the nostrils form 
a little cleft in the middle of it. Their legs are 
of moderate height, the tarsi reticulated, and the 
feet are divided into only three toes. 

The Pied Oyster Catcher , Lath. Hcermtopus Ostra- 
legus , L. Enl. 929, Brit. Zool. pi. D. Cates. 
I. 85, 

is also called Sea Pie, on account of its black plu- 
mage, with the belly, throat, base of the wings, and 
tail of clear white. In summer, the white of the 
throat disappears. It is a bird of the size of the 
duck, with the bill and feet red. Found in Europe. 
The Ostralega Europea, Lesson. 

Ham. PaUiatus, Tem. 

is found in Brazil. The bill is longer than in the 
last, and there is no white under the throat. Wil- 
son confounds this with the pied species. 

The H. Brasdiensis of Lichst. Brown-backed, Oyster 
Catcher of Latham. 

New Holland Oyster Catcher, Lath. H. Hcem. 
Luctuosus , Cuv. 

belongs to the Malouine Islands. In this species, 

y 2 
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the black descends more on the breast. The Hce- 
matopus Leucopus, Gamot, and Ostralega Leucopus 
of Lesson. 

Haem. Niger, Cuv. H. ater, Vieil. Gal. t. 230, 
Freycin. Voy. t. 34, 

is proper to the antarctic hemisphere. The plumage 
is entirely black. The H. Capensis, Lichst. 

We should also place near the Plovers and the 
Oyster Catchers, 

Coursers, Lath. Cursorius, Lac. Tachydromus, 

El. 

In which the bill is thinner, but equally conical, 
arched, without furrow, and moderately cleft. Their 
wings are shorter, and their legs, higher, are termi- 
nated by three toes without webs, and without thumb. 

Charadrius OaUicus, Gm. Cursorius IsabeUinus, 
Meyer, Enl. 795. 

This species is sometimes, though very rarely, found 
in France and England, but is originally from the 
north of Africa. It is bright fawn, with the belly 
whitish. 

Coromandel Courser, Lath.* Ch. CoromandeUcus . 
Curs. Asiaticus, Lath. Vieill. Gal. 232, Enl. 892, 

has been brought from India. It is grey-brown, 
with the breast red. 

* The C. GaUictv, Gmel. Lath. Hist 1. 145. C. IsabelSntu, Hon. Lin. 
Tran, is a Charadrius , 
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Both these species have a white and a black stripe 
behind the eye. Their name is taken from the 
rapidity with which they run. Nothing of their 
manners is known. 

Collared Courser , Lath. H. Curs. Chalcopterus, 
Tem. Col. 293. 

Ashy ; chest-band, black ; quills black, with a glossy 
violet bronze spot at the end; forehead and orbit, 
reddish- white : head, rufous; lores and band under 
the eye, chestnut. Senegal. 

Double Collared Courser , Lath. H. C. Bicinctus , 
Tem. Man. Om. 

Brown ; feathers, pale edged ; secondaries, red ; quills, 
blackish ; cheek and nape, black banded ; neck col- 
lars, double ; beneath, isabella. Interior of Africa. 

The Tachydromus Collaris , Vieill. Curs. Tem- 
minckii . Swain son Zool. III. 106. Like C. Asia - 
ticus, but larger. 

Lores, white ; chest, isabella ; abdominal band, chest- 
nut ; middle of belly, black ; vent, brownish ; secon- 
daries, white tipt. Length, seven and a half inches. 
Wagler refers Charadrius Melanocephalus , Lin., 
the genus Pluvianus of Vieil., to this genus. The 
Tachydromus Senegalensis, Licht. Berl. Cat. 181 7. 

Cursorius Grallator , Lin. 
Trans, xvi. 

Ochraceous ; head and back, varied brown and black ; 
chest, with two parallel black bands Africa. 
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As far as can be judged by the exterior, it is here 
that we should place 

Cariama, Lath. Cariama, Briss. Microdactylus, 
Geoff. Dicholophus, Illiger.* 

Have the bill longer, more bent, and cleft to under 
the eyes, which gives them something of the appear- 
ance and character of the birds of prey, and ap- 
proximates them in some degree to the herons. 
Their legs, shielded and very high, are terminated by 
extremely short toes, slightly webbed at their base, 
and by a thumb which cannot touch the ground. 
Only one species is known — of South America. 

Brazilian Cariama, Lath. H. 1. 142. Mtcrod. Cris- 
tatus , Geoff. Palamedea Cristata, Gm. Soria, 
D’Azara, n. 340, Ann. du Mus. d’Hist. Nat. XII. 
pi. 26, Col. 237, and Vieill. Gal. 259. 

This surpasses the heron in size, and feeds on 
lizards and insects, which it hunts in elevated places, 
or on the sides of the forests. Its plumage is grey- 
yellow, dashed with brown ; sortie thin feathers, 
placed at the base of the bill, form a slight crest, 
which fells forward. It flies seldom, and badly. Its 
voice is strong, and resembles that of a young turkey. 
As its flesh is esteemed, it has been domesticated in 
several places. 

• Microdactylus , short-fingered; — Dicholophus, crest in two rows; — 
Hctmatopus, blood-coloured feet. M. VieiJlot has preferred the barbarous 
name Carism, which should be pronounced Cariama. 
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The Family of Cultirostres 

Are known by their thick, long, and strong bill, in 
general trenchant and pointed $ and is composed 
almost entirely of birds united by Linnaeus under 
the genus Ardea. A great number of these species 
have the trachea differently folded in the males. 
Their cceca are short, and even the herons pro- 
perly so called have but one. 

We subdivide them into three tribes. Those of 
the 


Cranes. Grus, Cuv. 

Have the bill straight, and but little cleft. The 
membranaceous fossae of the nostrils, which are large 
and concave, occupy nearly one half of its length. 
Their legs are shielded, the toes moderate, the ex- 
ternal but little palmated, and the thumb scarcely 
touches the ground. They have nearly all more or 
less of the head and neck naked. Their habits are 
more terrestrial, and their food more vegetable than 
those of the following genera ; they have, therefore, 
a muscular gizzard, and the coeca long. Their 
lower larynx has only one muscle on each side. 

We may leave at the head of this genus, as Fallas 
(Spic. Zool. iv. 8) has done, 

The Agami. Psophia, L. 

Which have a shorter bill than the other species. 
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The head and neck are covered with down only, 
and round the eye is naked. They live in the woods 
on grains and fruits. 

Psophia Crepitans, L. Enl. 169. The Grus Pso- 
phia of Pallas, Spec. iv. t. 1. 

Is the commonest species of South America, and is 
so named from its faculty of making a hollow and 
deep noise, which at first seems to proceed from the 
anus; it is as big as a capon. The plumage is 
blackish, with bright violet reflexions on the breast, 
and the mantle is ash, mixed with fulvous towards 
the top. This bird is of a grateful disposition, at- 
taches itself in the manner of a dog, and can be 
so far tamed it is said as to conduct other birds of 
the poultry-yard. It flies badly, but runs with 
rapidity. It constructs its nest on the ground at 
the foot of a tree. It is good eating. 

It is called Agami at Cayenne, according to Bar- 
r£re; Caramra in the Antilles, according to Dutertre. 
As the name Trumpet-bird is also given in Africa to 
a Hornbill, Fermin (Descript, de Surinam) ridicu- 
lously enough transfers to the Agami the character 
of two bills, one on another. The Agami has been 
long confounded with the Macucagua of Marc- 
grave, which is a Tinamus. Psophia is a name coined 
by Barrbre, from 4^ (V , to make a noise. 

Psophia Viridis, Spix. 8. 

Above, green ; beneath, black ; coverts and secon- 
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dariee, green ; wing-coverts, greenish ; middle of 
wing, shining blue ; lower part of neck, shining violet. 
Brazils. Length, 19 inches. 

P. Leucoptera, Id. 84. 

Above and beneath, black ; quills and secondaries, 
white ; wing-coverts, violet and green, shiny ; back, 
black; lower part of neck, copper-violet. Bra- 
zils. 21 inches. 

Some other foreign Cranes , which have the bill 
shorter than ours, ought to follow. They form the 
genus Anthropoides of Vieillot. 

The Crowned Crane , Lath. Edw. t. 192. Ardea 

Pavonia, L. Enl. 265, and the young, Vieill. 
257. 

Of a slender make, four feet high, ash-coloured, with 
a black belly, the rump fulvous, and the wings 
white. Its naked cheeks are coloured with tinted 
and bright rose colour, and the occiput is crowned 
with a tuft of slender yellow feathers, which are 
spread out at pleasure. This fine bird, whose voice 
resembles the sound of a trumpet, comes to us from 
the eastern coast of Africa, where it is frequently 
brought up in confinement and fed on grain. In a 
wild state, it frequents inundated lands, and feeds on 
fish. 


Demoiselle Heron , Lath. Ardea Virgo , Enl. 246, 
similar to the last in form, and nearly so in size ; 
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ash-coloured, with a black neck, and two white 
ornamental tufts formed by the elongation of the 
slender feathers, which cover the ear. Such as are 
in captivity are remarkable for their affected and 
ridiculous gestures and movements. 

The anatomists of the academy had applied to 
this bird, on account of its gestures, the name of 
Scops, Otus, and Asia, by which the ancients meant 
air-owls. Buffon, who has ably refuted this error in 
his article on the owls, adopts it from forgetfulness 
in that of the demoiselle. 

See Windpipe Dodart. Mem. iij. t. 36, Pitf. Mem. 
t. at p. 204. Phil. Trans, lvi. 1. 11. Lin. Trans, 
iv. t. 10, f. 4. 

Add— 

Stanley Crane. Jnthropodee Stanleyanue, Vigors, 
Zool. Jour. ij. t. 8. 

Crown of soft white feathers ; neck, wings, and body, 
bluish-ash ; tips of quills and shaft of tail, black- 
brown; ears — streak, brown. Length, forty inches. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Is probably the Gnu Paradisea of Licht. 

The Common Cranes have the bill as long, and 
longer than the head. 

The Common Crane. Lath. Ardea Gras, and Gras 
Cinerea. Bechst Enl. 769- Frisch. 194. Naum. 
1st Edit. 2. f. 2. 

Four feet and more, in height ; ash coloured, with 
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the throat black, and the rump ornamented with 
long, stiff, and curled feathers, in part. This bird 
has been celebrated in all ages, by its autumnal 
migrations from north to south, and its return in 
spring, in numerous and well organized flocks. They 
eat grains in cultivated lands, but they prefer the 
insects and worms, which a marshy country affords. 
The ancients have said a great deal on these birds, 
on account of their migrations, which appear to be 
principally through Greece and Asia Minor. See 
windpipe, Bloch. Bech. Berl. Nat iv. t. 16. Phil. 
Trans. 1. vi. t 11. f. 4. Lin. Trans, iv. t. 12. f. 4. 

To this genus should be added : 

Brown Crane , Lath. Ard. Canadensis , Edw. 133. 
The Indian Crane 9 Edw. 45, Enl. 865. A . Anti- 
gone , Vieill. 256. 

Forehead and nape, naked, pale ; body, ashy ; wing- 
feathers, testaceous, with white shafts. The Grus 
Poliocephcea of Wagler. 

Hooping Crane 9 Lath. Ard. Americana 9 Lin. PI. 
Enl. t. 889- Ard. Leucoceranus 9 Pallas. It. 2, n. 
30, t. 1, which appears to us to differ nothing from 
the Ard. Americana. 

White ; primaries, black ; nape-spot, blackish ; upper 
quills, like those of an ostrich, broad and soft. When 
young, back and scapular, reddish-brown. The Grus 
Struthio 9 Wagler, see Edw. t. 132, and Wilson, A. 
O. viii. t. 64, f. 3. Wagler regards Pallas’s as a dis- 
tinct species, the same as the Siberian Crane 9 Lath. 
Ardea Gigantea 9 of Gmelin’s Travels. 
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Wattled Heron, Lath. Hist. ix. t. 148. Ardea Ca- 
runctdaia , Gm. which is not a heron, as Gmelin has 
stated. 

Slate-coloured ; beneath, black ; neck, white ; chin, 
with two feathered wattles. 

See Lath, and Syn. v. t J8, cop. from Forster, ico- 
nined, t. 100. South Africa. 

Indian Crane , Lath. Ardea Antigone, Vieil. GaL 
236, Pl. Enl. 865, Edw. 45. 

Head and collar, naked, papillary ; body, ashy ; pri- 
maries, black ; bill, yellow. Inhabits East Indies and 
New Holland. 

Wagler regards PI. Enl. t. 86 5, as a distinct spe- 
cies, under the name of G. Torquata , with bill 
black. 

Perhaps should be added : 

0 

Black-bellied Indian Crane , Lath. H. 

Crown, crimson ; nape, black ; lores and orbits, crim- 
son ; head and breast, white, black spotted ; belly, 
thighs, and vent, black ; back, wings, and tail, dusky- 
blue; quills, black. India. Snowy Mountains of 
Surinagur. Bill, pale ; legs, yellowish. 


AustraUisian Crane, Lath. Hist. 

Crown, bald, yellow-white ; lores and rest of head, 
naked, crimson, carunculated ; chin and throat with 
long black hairs, pale blue^ash ; primaries and tail, 
black ; tail, very short ; legs, black. New Holland. 
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We can place no where else than between the 
Cranes and the Herons, 

Scolopaceous Heron. Lath. A. Scolopax. Gm. EnL 
482, of which bird M. Vieillot has made his 
genus Aramus. Gal. 252. and Spix. pi. 91, calls it 
RaUus Ardeoides. 

This has the bill rather thinner, and more cleft than 
that of the Cranes, swelling out toward the latter part 
of its length. The toes, which are all long, have no 
web. It has the manner and appearance of the 
herons; and the plumage is brown, with white spots 
on the neck. Wagler has changed the name to 
Notherodius Guarauna ; the Guarauna of Maregrave; 
the RaUus Gigas, of Lichtenstein ; and Aramus 
Carau, Vieill. from the Carau of Azara, n. 366. The 
RaUus Oiganteus of Charles Bonaparte, (not Scolo- 
pax Guarauna of Linn.) 


Eurypyga. Illig. 

A name which M. Vieillot has changed into Helias, 
Ardea Helias. L. EnL 702 . 

In which the bill is thinner, than that of the 
Cranes, but furnished with similar nasal fossae, is 
deft as far as below the eyes, as in the heron ; but it 


+ This dentation of the middle claw is also found in the BoatbUl and 
the Scopus ; as the first are the Herofr with dilated bill, the latter have 
those in the most compressed. 
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has no nudity at its base. It is a bird about the 
size of the partridge, to which its long and thin neck, 
its broad and spreading tail, and its legs but little 
elevated, give an appearance different from that of 
other waders. The plumage, varied with bands and 
lines of brown, fulvous-red, grey, and black, remind 
us of the finest moths. It is found on the banks of 
rivers in Guiana. 

The Helios Phalanoides, of VieOl, and the Scolopo* 
Helios, Lath. 

The second tribe is more carnivorous in its regimen, 
and may be recognized by the strength of its bill 
and the breadth of its toes. At the head of these 
may be placed 

The Boat-bill. Cancroma. Lin. 

Which are nearly allied to the herons by the strength 
of their bill, and the kind of food consequent there- 
upon, without any extraordinary form of such bill ; 
by strict analysis, however, it will be found to be the 
night heron’s bill, very much spread out on the sides; 
it is indeed very broad from right to left, and formed 
as it were with two spoons applied one against the 
other on their concave sides; the mandibles are 
strong and trenchant, and the upper has a sharp 
tooth on each side of the point ; the nostrils open 
near the base, and are prolonged in two parallel 
furrows, which continue to near the point. The feet 
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have four long toes, nearly destitute of membrane, 
hence these birds frequent trees on the banks of 
rivers, whence they precipitate themselves on the 
fish, which form their most common food; their 
motions are slow, and their attitude is stooping and 
contracted, like that of the herons. The Genus 
Cymbops, of Wagler. 

Cancroma Cochleara. L. Enl. 38 and 369. Vieill. 
Gal. pi. 249. 

Is as big as a pullet ; whitish, with the back grey, 
or brown ; and the belly, red ; the front is white, 
behind which is a black cap, which is changed into 
a long crest in the adult male. It inhabits the hot 
and humid parts of South America. 

At the end follow 

The Herons. Ardea. Cuv. 

Which have the bill cleft to under the eyes, with a 
small nasal foss, prolonged by a furrow down nearly 
to the point. They are remarkable moreover for a 
trenchant indentation at the inner edge of the nail 
of the middle toe ; their legs are scaly ; the toes and 
the thumb are rather long, the external palm obser- 
vable ; and their eyes are placed in a naked skin, 
which is extended down to the bill. Their stomach 
is a very large bag, but little membranaceous, and 
they have only one very small coecum. They are 
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melancholy birds, which nestle and perch (m the 
banks of rivers, where they destroy a great deal of 
fish. Their dung burns the trees. There are in 
both continents very many species, which can be 
subdivided only by some diversities of plumage. 

The true herons have a veiy slender neck, fur- 
nished at the base with long pendant feathers. . 

The Common Heron. Ardea Major, and Ardea 
Cinerea, Lin. Enl. 7 55 and 787, Frisch. 178, 9, 
Naum. 1 Ed. 25 , f. 33 , 4. 

Bluish-ash, with a black crest on the occiput ; the 
forepart of the neck is white, sprinkled with black 
dots. It is a large bird, very destructive to river 
fish, and was celebrated in ancient times for the 
pleasure taken by the great in hunting it by fal- 
conry. 

Ard. Purpurea, EnL 788, 
Naum. 1, Ed. Sup. 45, f. 89-90. 

Grey and red, or purp lish 

Great Heron. A. Herodias, Gm. Wilson, 8, 65, 2, 
the young of which is probably Enl. 858., 

Crested, bluish-ash; thighs, ferrugineous ; middle 
toe shorter than the tarsus ; adult, crown, bluish and 
white, with two long tapering black feathers ; back 
with long narrow white tapering plumes ; crown, dark 
slate, when young. North America. 

A. Cocoi, Lath. Spix. 90, 
under the false name of Ardea Macquari. 

Crest and back, ash ; beneath, black-spotted ; sides 
of head, black. Brazils. 
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The Cocoi of Marcgrave; A. PaUiata , 111.; A. 
Ccerulescens, Vieill. from Azars, 3VJ. 


Louisiane Heron. A. Ludoviciana, Gm. Enl. 909, 
from which A. Virescene, Enl. 908 and 912 ; is 
not specifically different. 

Crested, bluish-slate ; back, rump, and beneath, white ; 
neck-feathers purplish, with long streamers. 

New Guinea Heron. A. Nonce Guince , Lath. Enl. 
926, approximates in some degree to the A. Sco - 
lopacea by the bill. 

Bill, black ; feet, brown ; head, not crested.* 

The smaller herons with shorter feet have been 
called Crabeaters. 

The most common species in the mountainous 
parts of France is 

A. Minuia and Danubialis, Gm. Enl. S23, Frisch. 
207, Naum. 1, Ed. 28, f. 37- 

Fawn-coloured, with the cap, back, and wings, black. 
It is somewhat larger than a rail, and sojourns in the 
neighbourhood of standing waters. 

The Onores unite tp the shape of the crabeaters, 
the size of the true heron, and the colours of the 
bittern. They form the genus Tigrosoma of Swain- 
son. 


* To these may be added A. Mekmocephahu , Children. The A. Atri - 
eofltf of Wagler. A Pacifica, Lath. The A. Bullaranjaut of Wagler. 
VOL. VIII. z 
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Lineated Bittern. A. Lineata, Gm. Enl. 860. 

Bill and lore, blue; head and neck above, bright 
rufous, brown-lined; under parts of body, dirty- 
white. Cayenne. 

Tiger Bittern. A. Tigrina, Gm. Enl. 790, which 
appears to be the young of Ard. Flava, Gmel. 

Bill, greenish ; top of head, black ; plumage in 
general, deep rufous, marked with black like the skin 
of a tiger. Cayenne, Surinam, &c. Also Ard. 
Marmorata , Vieil. from Azara, n. 353.* 

The Egrets are herons, whose plumes on the 
lower part of the back are, at a certain period, long 
and attenuated. 

The handsomest species, whose feathers are em- 
ployed for the purpose indicated by the name given 
to these birds, are 

The Little Egret. Ardea Garzetta, Enl. 901. 

One half smaller than the heron, altogether white, 
and the attenuated feathers do not pass the tail.! 

The Great Egret. A. Alba, Enl. 886. 
Altogether white, but of a larger size. 


* Add - Ardea Fasciola , Such. Zool. Jour. iv. 254, which Wagler 
thinks is the young Ard. Soco. 

+ See Naum. Voy. Nachtr. t. 47, f. 92, the PI. EnL t. 901 ; the 
young is all whitish. Ardea Xanthodactylos , Gmel. Reise, 283, and when 
gaining the adult plumage, Ardea N&via, Gmelin Rene, 164. 
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These two species are found in Europe. M. 
Temminck thinks that A. Alba is the young of A. 
Egretta ; and that the PI. Enl. 901, does not repre- 
sent the little egret of Europe, but that of Ame- 
rica.* 

There is a third species with shorter tarsi, whose 
attenuated feathers considerably exceed the tail. 
It is the 

Great Egret, Lath. Ar. Egretta, Enl. 925. 

Double the size of Alba ; plumage also white. Loui- 
siana and North America generally. 

We also approximate to the egrets — The Ardea 
Leuce , Illiger.t 

The Crabeaier of Mahon. A. Comata, Gm. Enl. 348, 
Naum. 1st Ed. 22, f. 45. 

A bird of the south of Europe, with reddish-brown 
back ; wings, belly, and tail, white. The adult has 

* See Naum. Vagi. t. 49, f 91 ; when young, Ardea Candida , Brisson, 
and when gaining the adult plumage, Ardea Egrettoides , Gmelin, Reise 
y. t 35. Length, three feet, six inches; bill, six, and tarsi, eight 
inches. 

f Add — Ardea Flavirostris , Temro. Pure white ; occipital crest, small ; 
scapulars, elongate, filiform ; bill, yellow ; feet, black. Senegal, Java, and 
Cape of Good Hope. Ardea Pealu, Ch. Bonap. Crested snowy- white, 
hill, flesh-coloured ; legs, black; toes bepeafh, yellow ; tarsus, more than 
five inches long ; crest and neck-fringe, large and compact acute feathers ; 
back with straight filiform plumes, reaching beyond k the tail. Florida. 
Perhaps same as former. 

z 2 
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the neck yellowish, and a long tuft at the occiput* 
According to the exact researches of M. Meyer, 
Ardea Costarica, Gm., or Ralloides , Scopol. A. 
Squaiotta, A. Marsiglii , A. Pumila, and even A. 
Erythropus , and A. Malaccensis, Gm. Enl. 911> are 
only varieties or different ages of A. Conuria . A. 
Senegalensis , Enl. 315, is also a young one. It 
may perhaps be the true crane of the Balearic 
Islands of Pliny.* 

Add— 

Snowy Heron , Var. A. Lath. A. Candidisrima , 
Wils. lxiii. 4. 

Bill, black ; whole plumage, snowy- white, long, matted, 
hair-like feathers on sides of breast and back. Car- 
thagena, United States. 

A . Bubulcu8 , Savigny. Eg. Ois. pi. viii. is des- 
cribed by Wagler as the young of Ardea Rue- 
8ata , Tem. 

Violet Stork , Lath. A. Leucocephala , Gm. Enl. 910. 

Bill, dusky ; head and neck, white ; vent and under 
tail-coverts, same. India. 

A. Jugularis , Forster. GularU , Bose. Act. de la 
Soc. d’Hist. Nat. in fol. pi. II., or Albicollis, 
Vieil. Gal. 253. 

Plumage in general bluish-black, with the excep- 
tion of the throat, which is white. Senegal.")* 

* Ardea Botaundus 9 Schrank. Ardea Costanea, Ardea Senegalensis, 
Lath. 

t Ardea Jugularis, Forster, is perhaps distinct; and may be AnL 
Ceeruka, B. Lath., and Ard, Mariook , Vieil. 
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Blue Heron , Lath. Var. A. Ar. Ceerulea , Enl. 
349. 

Head and neck, rufous-brown ; rest of body, deep 
blue. Cayenne. A. Equitwctialis , Catesb. 77> ma y be 
the young, notwithstanding the difference of colour. 

Reddish Egret , Lath. A. Rufescens 9 Gm. Enl. 
902 . 

Head and neck with long loose feathers, of a rusty 
rufous-colour; long feathers of the back, the same. 
Louisiana. 

Demi-Egret, Lath. A . Leucogaster 9 Enl. 350. 

Bill and lore, dusky-yellow ; above, deep blue-black ; 
white underneath. Cayenne. 

Agami Heron , Lath. A. Agami , Enl. 859. 

Bill, dusky ; crown, blue-black ; nape, light-blue, 
with six or eight long narrow feathers ; back, wings, 
and tail, deep blue; neck and beneath, rufous. 
Cayenne.* 

Ardea Rug at a , Tem. Ard. Affinis 9 Horsf., bird of 
second year. Ard. JEquinoctialis , B. Lath, from 
PL Enl. 910. A. Comuta 9 B. Lath. Ard. Coro - 
mandelica , Licht , and Ard. Bicolor , Vieill. Young 
is Ard. Rufwapillu , Vieill. Ois. Egypt, t. 8 , fig. 
left, the Ard . Bubukulus, Cuv. Ardea Ibis , 
Haselq. 

Bill, pale-yellow ; tarsi, brown ; toes, black ; head 5 
and back, yellowish. 

* The young is Ardea Ftuca , Lath. PL Enl. t. 858 . 
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Blue Heron. Ccendescens , Lath. Ard. Ccerulea , 
Lath, (not Var.), Wilson, A. O. t. 62, f. 3. PI. 
Enl. t. 349- Catesb. Car. t. J6 y young. Ard . Cy- 
anopu8 y Lath. 

Crested, bluish-slate ; feathers of the back and breast, 
slender, long ; head and neck, purplish-brown ; three 
occipital feathers ; young not crested ; head and neck 
coloured like the body. North America. 

Yellow-necked Heron . Ard. Flavicollis , Lath. Ard. 
Nigra , Vieil. 

Back, wings, and tail, bluish-black ; streak on side of 
neck, yellow ; head, occipital crest, black ; throat, 
white, with red triangular spots; chest, black and 
white, varied. Java, New Holland. 

White-fronted Heron . Ardea Novce HoUandice y 
Lath., not Vieil. Ard . Leucops y Wagler, Phil. 
Bot. Bay, t. at p. 163. 

Forehead, orbits, chin, and throat, white slate-co- 
loured ; quills and tail, black ; chest and belly, red- 
dish. New Holland. 


Ardea Ardisiaca y Wagler. 

Head, neck, tail, and body, slate coloured ; bill and 
feet, black. Mus. Paris. 

Beautiful Heron. Ardea Speciosa , Horsf. Java, t. 

Like Ard. Ralloides ; yellow occiput, with four long 
feathers; neck, yellowish; throat, dusky; above, 
slate-black; tajl, wings, and body beneath, white, 
when young. Java. 
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Malacca Heron. Ardea Molaccensis , Lath. PI. Enl. 
t. 91 J. Ardea Tranquebarrica. Otto Ubers. 

Buffon. 

Head and neck, streaked, brown and white; back, 
brown ; wings and beneath, white. 


Ardea Leucoptera , Vieiil. 

Nape, with two long feathers ; wings, chest, beneath, 
and tail, white ; back, dusky-red ; head and neck, 
reddish. New Holland. 

The Bitterns have the feathers of the neck loose 
and divided, which makes it appear thicken They 
are usually spotted or striped. 

Bittern of Europe . Ardea StelUms , Enl. 789* 

Frisch. 205, Naum. 1st Ed. 27, f. 36. 

Golden-fulvous, spotted, and pointed with blackish, 
with a greenish bill and feet ; sojourns in reeds, 
from which it utters a horrible sound, which has 
been the cause of the bird having been named Bos * 
taunts. Its position in a tranquil state is singular, 
the bill being raised towards the sky.* 

Mokoho Bittern , Vieil. A. Minor , Wils. viii., lxv», 
3; or A. Stellaris , B. Gm. Edw. 136. 

Bill, black and yellow ; top of head, black ; neck, 

• A very similar bird, from New Holland, has been called Arefca Vert* 
topUra, Wagler. 
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brown colour; upper parts of body, rusty colour; 
below, whitish. N. America.* 

Zig-zag Bittern , Lath. A . Undulata , 6m. Enl. 

76a 

Bill, brown; plumage yellowish, or rufous-grey, 
crossed with narrow streaks of black-brown. Cay- 
enne.f 

Philippine Heron . A . Philippensis , Gm. Enl. 898. 

Bill, greenish-yellow ; head and upper neck, rufous- 
brown ; white underneath. Philippine Isles. 

Ardea Brasiliensis , Lath., Azara, n. 354; the Soco 9 
Margrave ; Ardea Soco, Wagler. 

Greenish-ash, speckled with fulvous ; head and neck, 
copper-red, black waved ; chest and beneath, ash. 

Ardea Leuconotus , Wagler. 

Like Ard. Nycticoraw ; cheek, grey ; eyebrows, spot 
under eye, and base of back, white ; neck and beneath, 
pale ferruginous ; belly, white streaked ; wings, ash ; 
back and scapulars, black. Senegal. 

Ardea Cyanura , Vieil. Ardea Scapularis 9 Illiger. 
Ardea Javanica , Horsf. Ardea Caerulea , ? Gmel., 
the Ardeola of Marcg; when young, Ardea Fusci- 
collis 9 Vieil., from Azara, n. 357- South America, 
Africa, and India. 

Ash crested ; front of head, white, red-streaked ; wing- 
• The Ardta M ok oho , Vieill. 

t Ardta Radiolata, Wagler. See Britton, v. t. 37, f. 9. Tetnm. thinks 
this it the young of the former. 
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coverts, greenish, red-edged ; crown and tail, black. 
Cayenne. 

The Night Herons have, with the port of the bit- 
terns, and a bill more gross in proportion, some 
slender feathers implanted in the occiput of the 
adult. 

We have but one in France. 

The Night Heron. Ardea Nycticorax , L. Enl. 758, 
Frisch. 203, Naum. 1st Ed. 26, f. 55. 

The male is white ; the cap and back are black. 
This young bird is grey, with brown mantle and 
blackish cap. En. 759. 

According to M. Meyer, whose results we follow 
here, Ard. Grisea, Ard. Maculata , and Ard. Badia , 
6m. refer to different states of this bird. 


Gardenian Night Heron. Ard. Gardeni. Gm. 
Enl. 309, 

Seems to be the young of the common night heron ; 
it is the same as A. Maculata, Frisch, 202.* 

Add, 


* The Ardea HoactU, Lath. Wilson, vii. t 61. f. 2. Azara. 657. Ardea 
Taya** Guero. Vieil. The young is Ardea Jamascentit, and Ardea HoactU, 

$ Lath. Azara. 355 . Ardea Maculata , Vieill. Ardea Grisea, Omel. PI. 
EnL 759. Ardea Ferrugmea, Lath. Ardea Ncevia, Miller. Cim« Phys. 
t 55. Ardea Torquato, Shaw, when getting the male plumage. Ardea 
Obscura, A . Badra , and A> Cracca, Lath. Naum. t. 95. 
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Blach-created White Heron. A . Pileata. Lath, or 
A. Alba . B. Gmelin. Enl. 907- 

Bill, black ; plumage wholly white, except a black 
patch on the crown ; pendant crest. Guiana.* 

Caledonian Night Heron . Ardea Caledonica. Lath. 

Bill, black ; crown, black; general colour of plumage 
ferrugineous, inclining to brown. New Caledonia. -f 

Cayenne Night Heron . A. Cayanensie , Enl. 899. 
or A . Violacea , Wils. viii. lxv. 1, of which, A . 
Jama'icensis , Gm., is the young. 

Bill, black; crown of head, white ; plumage generally 
bluish-ash colour. Cayenne.^ 

Ardea SibUatriw. Tern. PI. 
Enl. 271. 

Throat and narrow band down the neck, pure white ; 
all underneath, and back, and tail, same; head, cheeks, 
and a portion of the long feathers of occiput, blackish- 
blue ; mantle and wings, lead-colour ; small and 
middle coverts, red. Paraguay and Brazil.§ 

As to the rest, we must remark, that the sub- 
divisions of the genus heron are neither very impor- 
tant nor precise. 

* Ardea Alba . B. Gmel. Prm. Neuwied. Albild. iv. t. good, 
f Ardea Sparrmannn, Wagler. 

t Wilson. A. 0. viij. t. 63 . f. 1. Ardea Segetacea. Vieill. Ardea 

Jamaicensit, is more like the young of Ardea Nycticorax. 

§ The Hale du Soled , Azara, and Ardea Cyanocephala, Vieill. not Lath. 
¥ 
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Some are very small, and have the legs quite feathered 
to the end of the tarsus; they form the sub-genus 
Ardeola of Charles Bonaparte. 

Ardea Stunnii , W agler . 

Blackish-slate ; neck feathers, orange edged; neck- 
streak, whitish ; body beneath, paler, yellowish lined. 
Senegal. 


Ardea Sinensis , Lath. Ard. 

Lepida , Horsf. 

Brownish-yellow ; above, darker ; crown, crest, quills, 

and tail, black. China and Java. 

Cinnamon Heron. Ardea Cinnamomea , Lath. Ardea 
Bilineata , and Ardea Australis , Mus. Paris. 

Cinnamon; beneath, paler; throat, brown-streaked; 

chin and vent, white. China and Java. 

Little Bittern . Ardea Minuta. Lath. PI. Enl. t. 

323. Naum. Voy. t. 28. f. 37, when young, Edw, 
t. 275. Naum. t. 25. Ardea Danubialis. and 
Ardea Sologniensis , Lath. Naum. t. 12. f. 26. 

Crown, back, quills, and tail, greenish-black ; neck, 

wing-coverts, and belly, pale-fulvous. Europe, 

Asia. 

Minute Heron. Ardea Exilis , Gmel. Wils. A. O. 
viij. t. 65. f. 4, Ard. Erythromelas , Vieill. from 
Azara, n. 360 ; when young, Ard. Variegata , and 
Ard. Involucris. Vieill. from Azara, 361. 

Chestnut ; beneath, whitish ; neck above, rufous ; sides 
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and wing-coverts, cream ; crown, primaries, tail, and 
tuft, on each side of the breast, black. North and 
South America. 

Spotted Heron. Ardea Pusilla , Vieill. ; and young, 
Ardea Maculata , Lath, and Ardea Melanoptera , 
Bechst. 

Like former, but smaller ; bill, pale ; side of neck, 
outer wing-margin, sides of head, chest, and back, 
chestnut-brown; beneath, whitish, varied with red- 
dish. New Holland. 

The third tribe, besides a grosser and smoother 
bill, has palmations almost equal, and tolerably strong, 
between the bases of the toes. 

The Storks. Ciconia. 

Have a gross bill, moderately cleft, without foss or 
furrow, near the base of which are the nostrils, and 
in the back part of the interior of this bill is a tongue 
extremely short Their legs are reticulated, and the 
anterior toes pretty strongly palmated at their base, 
especially the external ones. The slight and broad 
mandibles of the bill, striking one against the other, 
produce a clattering noise, which is almost the only 
sound heard from these birds. Their gizzard is not 
very muscular, and the coeca so small that they can 
hardly be perceived; the lower larynx has no muscle 
peculiar to itself ; the bronchiae, are longer and com- 
posed of more complete rings than usual in birds. 
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We have two species in France. 

The White Stork. Ardea Ciconia. L. Enl. 866. 
Frisch. 196. Naum. 1st. ed. 22. f. 31. 

White, with the wing-quills, black ; the bill and feet, 
red. This is a large bird, for which the people bear 
a peculiar respect, founded, no doubt, on its destruc- 
tion of serpents and other hurtful animals. It builds 
its nest, in preference, on the summits of towers, bel- 
fries, &c., and returns there every spring, after 
having passed the winter in Africa, and having had 
one brood in that country. 


The Black Stork. Ardea Nigra, L. Enl. 399 ; and 
the young, Frisch, 197* Naum. 23. f. 32. 

Blackish, with purple reflexions, and white belly; 
frequents retired marshes, and nestles in forests.* 

To this genus also belong 

The American Stork. A. Maguari, Vieill. Gal. 
254. and Spix. lxxxix. under the false name of 
Ciconia Jubura. 

Which differs little from our white stork, except in 

* The dcoma Nigra, Bechet. Ardea Chryiopelargut, Licht Humh. 
CaL and the Whke-beUied Jabiru , Lath. Hist., when young the Ctcoma 
Frisco. Brisaon, PI. Enl. t. 399. Found in Europe, North Africa, and 
India, called Maleykh , or Jabiru , in Bengal. See account of its change of 
plumage, Mont. Lin. Trans. 
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the ash-coloured bill. It is the Ciconia Americana, 
Brisson, and Ciconia Maguari. Temm. 

Small Black Stork of Nubia. Cic. Abdimii. Licht. 
Ruppel. Av. t. 8. 

Purple-green ; belly and rump, white ; face and 
throat, naked ; frontal shield, depressed, cartilagi- 
nous; wings, beneath, purplish-green. North Africa, 
Egypt, and Senegal. 

The Violet Stork. C. Leucocephala. Gm. Enl. 206. 

Bill, dusky-brown ; tongue extremely small ; above, 
generally bluish-black, glossy with violet ; head and 
upper neck, white ; below, same. East Indies. The 
Ciconia Umbellata, Wagler. 

Among the foreign species may be distinguished. 

The Storks with naked neck. 

Whose bill is still more gross than in the other 
species, but of a light substance ; and among 
them, 

The Gigantic Crane. Ardea Dubia. Gm. Ard. 
Argala. Lath. 

Which have under the middle of the neck an appen- 
dage like a thick sausage. The feathers of the under 
part of the wing, give out into long and downy 
plumes, called marabous. There are two species : one 
of Senegal, with simple mantle, ( Cic. Marabou. Tem. 
Col. 300.) The other of the East Indies, in which 
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the wing-coverts are bordered with white. ( C.Argala , 
Tem. Col. SOI.) Their wide bill enables them to 
catch birds on the wing. 

Add, 

C. CapiUata, T. Col. 312. 

Plumage, bottle-green, clouded with greyish ; tail, 
great wing-coverts, and secondary quills, tinted with 
metallic-green. The last range of the middle-coverts, 
has on each feather a large round reddish-brown spot. 
Java and Sumatra. Ciconia Javanica, of Dr. Hors- 
fidd. 

The Jabirus. (Mycteria, Lin.) 

Which Linnaeus has separated from Ardea, are very 
analogous to the storks, much more so than even 
these last are to the herons proper. The moderate 
aperture of the bill, the nostrils, the reticulated en- 
velope of the tarsi, and the considerable palmations, 
are the same as in the storks. Their mode of life is 
also identical. 

Their only peculiar character is a bill slightly 
curved towards the top. 

The best known species, 

American Jabiru. Mycteria Americana. Lin. 
Enl. 8I7. 

Is very large; white, with the head and neck without 
feathers, clothed with a black skin, red towards the 
base. The occiput alone has some white feathers ; the 
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bill and feet are black. It lives in South America, on 
the borders of ponds and marshes, where it pursues 
reptiles and fishes. It is called at Cayenne, Touyou- 
you, Aiaiai in Paraguay, Collier Rouge, Sec . ; and Bar- 
rere has confounded it with the American Ostrich, 
which has caused the latter bird to receive the name 
Touyouyou, or Touyou, from Brisson and Buffon. The 
name Mycteria was given by Linnseus, from i 
nose, or proboscis, on account of the large bill.* 

Add, 

Senegal Jabiru. Mycteria Senegalensis. Lath. VieilL 
Gal. 255, from which C. Ephippirhynca, of Rup- 
pell, Av. 3, does not seem to differ. 

Two small pendant wattles at base of bill; head, neck, 
and scapulars, black ; the last with whitish bases ; the 
remainder of the bird, white. Senegal. -f 

The Umbees. Scopus, Briss. 

Are not distinguished from the storks, but by a com- 
pressed bill, the trenchant ridge of which swells out 
towards the base, and the nostrils are prolonged in a 
furrow, which runs parallel to the ridge as far as the 
point, which is a little crooked. 

There is but one species known, 


* Cicoma Gtdanensis. Brisson — the Ctcoma Mycteria. Illiger. 
t See head and bill, Lath . Lm. Trans, v. t 3, and Birds PL Col. Ixiv.; 
when young, ash, white- waved with black; chest, belly, and base of 
tail, white. 
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Tufted Umbre. Scopus Umbretta. Enl. 796. Vieill. 

Gal. 250. 

As large as a crow ; of the colour of umber, and the 
male of which has a tufted occiput. It is extended 
throughout all Africa.* 

The Erodies. Hians. Lacep. Anastomus. 

Uliger. 

Have but one character of separation from the storks, 
which is nearly as important as that of the Jabirus. 
The two mandibles of the bill unite only at the base 
and point, leaving in the centre of their edges a wide 
interval. This interval appears to be partly the 
effect of detrition, for the -fibres of the corneous sub- 
stance of the bill are visible there, appearing to have 
been worn down. 

These are birds of the East Indies, one of which 
is whitish, (Ard. Pondiceriana. Gm.) Enl. 932. and 
Vieillot, Gal. 251, and the other brown-grey, (Ard. 
Coromandelica .) Sonnerat. II. 219. Both have the 
quills of the wings and tail, black. Perhaps the last 
is only a young one.t 

A third, altogether radiated black, (bee ouvert d 
lame , A. Lamelliger , Tern. Col. 236) is remarkable 

* Wagler has changed the generic name to Cepphus, and has used 
Scopus as the specific designation. 

t The Ardea Coromandetiana , which is Anast. Atbus , Vieill. and Anas 
Typus, Temm., is probably the adult, and the Ard, Pondiceriana , which is 
the Anast . Cktereus of Vieill, is the Bird of the Year. 

VOL. VIII. A A 
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for having the stem of each of its feathers terminated 
by a corneous narrow lamina, which passes the 
barbs.* 


Dromas. Paykull. 

Resemble the last much in general shape, and feet ; 
but their bill, compressed, and a little swelled at its 
under base, has the nostrils oval, and its edges unite 
very well. 

But one species is known, belonging to the shores 
of the Red Sea and to Senegal. 

Abyssinian Erody. Lath. Hist. ix. t. 149. Dromas 
Ardeola. Payk. Mem. de Stockh. 1805. pi. 8.. PL 
Col. 362. Dupont. Ann. de Sci. Nat. tom. ix. pL 
xlv. Erodia AmpkUensis. Salt. Trav. Abyss. Atlas, 
pi. xxxi. 

With white plumage, and a part of the mantle and 
wings black. First described by Lord Stanley, in 
Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia, but since noticed by 
others, and by each as a new bird. 

Tantalus 

Have the feet, nostrils, and bill of the storks ; but 
the back of the bill is rounded, and its point curved 
towards the bottom, and slightly emarginated on each 
side. A portion of the head, and sometimes of the 

* Found in South Africa and Senegal. 
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neck, is denuded of feathers. The species are found 
in India and South America. 

American Tantalus. Wood Ibis. Lath. Tantalus 
Loculator. Lin. Enl. 868. Wils. viii. lxvi. 1. 

Is as tall as a stork, but more slender. White, with 
the wing and tail-quills black ; bill and feet blackish, 
as well as the naked skin of the head and neck. It 
inhabits both Americas, arriving in each country at 
the rainy season, frequenting stagnant and muddy 
waters, where it particularly searches for eels. Its 
gait is slow, and disposition stupid.* 

African Tantalus. Egyptian Ibis. Lath. Tantalus 
Ibis. Lin. Enl. 339- 

White, slightly shaded with purple on the wings, 
with a yellow bill, and skin of the free naked and 
red. This was for a long time considered by natural- 
ists to be the bird so reverenced by the ancient 
Egyptians under the name of Ibis ; but recent 
researches have proved that the Ibis is a much 
smaller species, of which we shall speak a little far- 
ther on. This tantalus is not even commonly found 
in Egypt. It is brought from Senegal to Europe.t 

* The Ibis Kcmdapoa, VieQI. from Cmgui of Azara, 544 • The young of 
the second year it T. Loculator, Wilson, A. O. viiL t. 66, f. 1 ; when young 
is Tantalus Plumicoltit, Spix. Braz. t 85; and also Tantalus Pillut, 
Gmelin. 

f The Tantalus Rhodmoptcrus , Wagler. Ibis Candida, Perrault. Hist. 
Acad. xiiL t 13. Hasselquist, Ardea Ibis, appears to be Ardea Misata. 

A A 2 
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Ceylon Tantalus. White-headed Ibis. Lath. Tan- 
talus Leucocephaku. Encyc. Meth. Omit. pL 66, 
fig. 1. Vieill. GaL 247. 

The largest of all, and the one which has the grossest 
bill. This bill, and the skin of the face, are yellow ; 
the plumage white, with a black cincture on the 
breast, and the quills black. There are long rose- 
coloured feathers on the rump, which the bird loses 
during the rainy season.* 

Add— 

Tantalus Lacteus. Tern. Col. 352. 

A little smaller than the Tantalis Ibis. Nostrils, ovoid ; 
part of the top of head, and opthalmic region naked ; 
plumage, in general, milk white ; wing and tail-quills 
greenish black. Java. The Tantalus Cmereus , 
Raffles. Lin. Trans, xiii. appears to be the young. 

Spoonbills, Platalea. Lin. 

Approach the storks in their entire structure ; but 
the bill, from which they derive their name, is long 
and flat. It is wide throughout, but growing wider 
and flatter, especially towards the end, in a rounded 
disk, like that of a spatula. Two slight furrows 
originate from its base, and extend to the end, with- 
out remaining exactly parallel to the edges. The 
nostrils are oval, and pierced at a short distance from 

* First figured by Forster, Ind. Zool., t 10, called JamcrtU, in 
India. 
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the origin of each furrow. Their small tongue, reti- 
culated legs, and considerable palmations, their two 
very small coeca, not very muscular gizzard, and lower 
larynx without peculiar muscle, are the same as in 
the storks ; but the breadth of the bill deprives it of 
all its force, and renders it fit only for groping in the 
mud, or catching small fish, or water insects. 

The species of this genus are found in Europe, 
India, and America, without any difference in the 
characters. 


While Spoonbill. Platalea Leucorodia. Gm. Enl. 
405. Naum. Sup. 44, f. 87. 

All white, with a tuft upon the occiput ; is spread 
throughout the ancient continent, and nestles in 
lofty trees. The Spatule Blanche sans huppe of 
Buffon, according to M. Baillon, is only the young. 
Besides the absence of the tuft, it is distinguished by 
a black border to the wing-quills. 

Roseate Spoonbill. Platalea Aiaia. Enl. 165. Vieil- 
lot Gal. 248. 

With naked face, and lively rose tints of various 
shades on the plumage, which grow more intense 
with age. It is peculiar to South America. 

Temminck has indicated, as a new species, the one 
figured by Sonnerat, Voy. t. 51, 52, under the name 
of Platalea Tenuirostris. 
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The family of 

The Longirostres, 

Is composed of a mimber of Wading birds, most 
of which formed the genhs Scolopax of Linnaeus ; 
while others were confounded in his genua TYmga, 
partly contrary to the characteristic attribute of 
that genus, that of having the thumb too short 
to touch the ground. Finally, a small number 
were placed with the plovers in consequence of the 
absolute want of thumb. All these birds have the 
same forms, the same habits, and often the same 
distribution of colours, which renders it very difficult 
to distinguish them, properly, from each other. They 
are generally characterized by their slender, long, and 
weak bill, which permits them only to grope in mud 
for worms and small insects. The different grada- 
tions in the forms of this bill serve for the purpose 
of subdividing them into genera and sub-genera. 

Following the principles of Linnaeus, it will be 
necessary to re-unite the majority of these birds 
under his great genus of 

Scolopax, 

Which we shall divide as follows, according to the 
gradations in the form of the bill. 

The Ibis. (Ibis, Cuv.) 

Which we separate from the tantalus of Gmelin, be- 
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cause their bill, though similarly arched, is much 
weaker, and not emarginated at the point ; and the 
nostrils, pierced towards the back of the base, are 
each of them prolonged in a furrow, -which extends 
to the end. This bill is, moreover, tolerably thick, 
almost square at the base, and there is always some 
part ef -the head, or even of the neck, denuded of 
feathers. Thfc external toes are very clearly pal- 
mated'at the base, and the thumb is sufficiently long 
to rest upon the ground; 

There are some which have the legs short and 
reticulated. These are the most robust, and have 
the grossest bill 

The. Soared Ibis. Ibis Meligiosa. Cuv. Abou- 
Hannes. Bruce. It. pi. 35. Tantalus JEthio- 
picus. Lath. The adult, Cuv. Recherches sur 
les Ossemens Fossils, tom. 1.; and i the young, 

. Savigny, Descrip, de l’Egypte, Hist Nat. des Ois. 
pi. 7- 

Is the most celebrated species. This bird was 
brought up in the temples of ancient Egypt with a 
degree of respect bordering on adoration. It was 
carefully embalmed after its death. These honours, 
say some, were paid it because it was habituated to 
devour serpents, which have become dangerous to 
the country ; according to others, because there was 
some relation between its plumage and the phases of 
the moon. Lastly, some were of opinion that its 
appearance announced the annual increase of the 
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Nile. For a long time it was believed that this ibis 
of the Egyptians was the tantalus of Africa. At 
present* it is known that it belongs to the genus of 
which we are treating. It is as large as a hen, with 
white plumage, except the end of the wing-quills, 
which are black. The last wing-coverts have elon- 
gated and slender barbs, of a blade colour, with vio- 
let reflexions, and thus cover the end of the wings 
and tail. The bill and feet are black, as well as all 
the naked part of the head and neck. In the young 
subject, however, this part is covered, at least on its 
upper free, with small blackish plumes. The species 
is found throughout the whole extent of Africa.* 

There is at the Moluccas a species approximating 
to this, with a longer bill, wing-coverts less slender, 
and partly varied with white. The feathers of the 
upper part of the breast are long and pointed. ( Ibix 
Molucca , Cuv.) ; and another in Bengal, with ash- 
coloured coverts, not very slender. ( Ibis Bengala, 
Cuv.)t 

Add— 

Ibis Papillosa. Tern. Col. 304. 

General colour of plumage, dark ash ; wings, deep 

* For the history of these birds consult Aldrovandus Omithol. ij. 313; 
Dr. Pearson, Phil. Trans. 1805, t 8; Cuvier, Ossein. Fossil, ij. and Ann. 
Mus.iv. ll6 ; and Savigny, Hist. Nat. et Mytholog. de l’lbis, 8vo. 1805. 
Also the Theban Ibis , Lath. Hist 

f The last appear to be Ibis Maced of Wagler, quoted from Cuvier, 
and, when young, is certainly (as ^hewn by Gen. Hardwicke’s figures) 
the Ibis Melanocephalus of Latham; and when adult, the Bare-necked Ibis 
of Dr. Latham’s History, ix. 158. 
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blue, with irregular patch of white on the upper 
coverts; red occipital feathers; cheeks, blue; red 
legs. 

Bald His. Tantalus Calvus. Gm. Enl. 867- 

Bill red ; head and part of neck bare of feathers ; 
whole crown, red ; plumage, generally black ; wing- 
coverts, glossed with green, and the tips with copper. 
Cape of Good Hope, and other parts of Africa. 

The Ibis Calm, Vieill., and the Tantalus Niger of 
authors. 


Ibis Nudifrens . Spix. 86. 

Forehead and face, naked, reddish; nape, glossy- 
greenish; rest of the body with a slight violet tint; 
tail short. 

The Curucau Rase. Azara Voy. 365. The Ibis 
Infuscata , Licht Cat. J5. Brazil. 

Ibis Owycercus. Spix. 87- 

Tail, long, conical ; head-band, whitish ; lores and 
orbits, naked ; secondaries, steel-black ; black, above, 
rather shining ; beneath, dull. Brazil. 

White-necked Ibis . T. AUncollis. Gm. or Cwicaca 
of Margr. EnL 976- 

Bill, black ; head and neck, rufous white ; plumage 
in general, brown, undulated with grey, and glossed 
with green. Cayenne. 

Cayenne Ibis. T. Cayannensis . Gm. Enl. 890. 

Bill, dusky ; plumage, in general, black, glossed with 
green in some lights. Cayenne. 
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Ibis Ptumbeus. Tem. Col. 235. 

A white band on the forehead as far as above the eye ; 
rest of plumage, in general, fine plumbeous ; tail, wing- 
quills, and upper coverts, blackish. Paraguay and 
Brazil. 

Black-faced Ibis. Tantalus Melanops. Gm. Lath. 

Bill, and face, which is bare of feathers, black ; 
crown of head, fulvous-yellow ; back, and scapulars, 
cinereous; wing-coverts, bluish-ash, margined with 
brown. New Year’s Island. Brazils, and Central 
Africa. 


Ibis Chalooptera. Vieill. GaL 
246, or Tant. Hogedash. Lath. 

Eyes, surrounded with a blood-red skin ; head, uni- 
form grey ; ' back, and greater wing-coverts, grey 
brown, bronzed ; small coverts, lustrous green, 
changing into violet ; tarsi, and toes, red. 

. Others of this genuk have the legs squarely scaled. 
Their bill, in general, is more slender. 

The Scarlet Ibis. Scol. Rubra. Lin. Tantalus 
Ruber. Gm. Enl. 80 and 81. Wils. viii. Ixvi. 2. 

Is a bird of all the warm parts of America, remark- 
able for its fine lively red colour, with the end of the 
wing-quills black. Its young, covered at first with a 
blackish down, become ash-coloured, and afterwards 
whitish, when they commence to fly. It is only at 
two years of age that the red appears, and it after- 
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wards acquires increased brilliancy with age. This 
species does not migrate, and lives in flocks, in 
marshy places, near the mouths of rivers. It is easily 
tamed. 

The Green Ibis. Vulg. Green Cwrlew. Scot. 
FalcmeUus. Lin. Enl. 819. Naum. 1. Ed. Sup- 
28. Savig. Eg. Ois. pi. vii. f. 2. 

Body, of a purple brown red, with' a deep green 
mantle. The young have the head and neck pointed 
with whitish. It is a fine bird, of the J South of 
Europe and North Africa ; and, according to all 
appearances, the species which the ancients called 
the Black Ibis. 

Add— 

White Ibis. Tant. Jlbus, ahd T'. Coco. Gm. Enl. 

915. 

Round the eyes and chin, bare, and red ; plumage in 
' general, white ; ends of the first four quills, greenish- 
black. Carolina. 

Crested Ibis. Tantalus Cristatus. Gm. Enl. 841. 

Sides of head, and round the eyes, bare, and pale ; 
head, and part of neck, black ; at the back part a tuft 
of very long feathers, half white, and half black. 
Madagascar. The Ibis Leucopygus. Spix. 88. If, 
indeed, it be not the young of Ruber. 

White-headed Ibis. Tant. Leucocephalus. Lath. 
Bill,' yellow ; .foce.part ;p£ .head, covened with a bare 
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yellow akin; Teat of head, neck, back, belly, and 
secondaries, white ; wing-coverts, and quills, black ; 
upper tail-coverts, pink. East Indies. 

The Curlews. Numenius. Cuv. 

Have the bill arched like the Ibis, but more slender, 
and round through its entire length. The end of 
the upper mandible passes the lower, and projects a 
little beyond it downwards. The toes are palmated 
between the bases. Numenius is derived from Neo- 
menia (new moon), on account of the crescented 
form of the bilL 

The Common Curlew. Seal. Arcuata. Enl. 818. 

Frisch. 224. Naum. 5. f. 5. 

As large as a capon ; brown, and the edges of all the 
feathers, whitish ; rump, white, and tail radiated 
with white, and brown. It is a tolerably well 
flavoured game ; common along the sea-coasts, and 
a bird of passage, in the inland region. Its name is 
derived from its cry. The Numenius Rufus, VieilL 
Gal. t. 245. Alb. t. 79. Br. Zool. t 63. 


Courlis & Miches 6 troites du Cap.* Numenius 
Virgatus. Cuv. Enl. 198. 

Bill and feet, brown; back, with rhomboidal spots ; 
throat, white. The Madagascar Curlew, Lath. Nu- 
menius Madagascanensis, Lath. 

* Alio the Covrkt a Mickei Hroket de f Inde. N. Zneatui. 
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Long-billed Curlew . Numenius Longirostris. Wils. 
Am. ii. xxiv. 4. 

Crown, blackish, with white streaks, no medial line ; 
rump, uniform with the rest ; long axillary feathers, 
rusty ; bill very long, much curved. North America. 
The Sea Coast Curlew , of Bartram, the Num. Cy- 
anopus . Vieill. and Num. Arcuata. B. Lath. 

Esquimaux Curlew. Seel. Borealis. Wils. vii. 
lvi. 1. 

Crown, dark-brown, with white medial line; rump, 
uniform with the rest, long axillary feathers, banded 
with black and rusty ; bill, short, much curved. The 
Numenius Hudsonicus of Latham, the Seaside 
Lesser Curlew of Bartram. 

The JVhimbreL Seal. Pfueopus. Lin. Enl. 842. 
Ed. 307* Frisch. 225. Naum. 10. f. 10. 

One-half less than the common curlew, but nearly 
of the same plumage. Pfueopus , which means 
ash-coloured foot, is a name composed by Gess- 
o$r. The Pfueopus Armabus 9 Steph. ; the Nume* 
nius Hudsonicus , Lath., and Scolopax Borealis , 
Gm. not Lath. See Edw. t 307. Pen. Art. Zool. 
t 19. 

Numenius Tenuirostris. Ch. 
Bonap. 

Slender bill, brown and yellow at its lower base; 
plumage with brown spots ; all the lower parts, white. 
Egypt. 


f 
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Nummdua '-/fw^lt.Vieill. 
Gal. 246. 

Bill and top of' head,' black ; neck, blackstriped oq 
reddish ground,- reddish 1 spots on several parts of 
plumage, especially on rump. North America. 


Numeniua Brevirostru. Licht. 
T. Col. 381. 

Crown, blackish, streaked with whitish, no medial line ; 
long axillary feathers, banded with black and rusty ; 
bill, very short, but little curved. America, North 
and South: 

Charles Bonaparte considers this the same as N. Bo- 
realis, of Latham, but noti of Mr. Ord. See Amer. 
Om. ij. t. 

N.B. The biU in this genus, and in almost all tins family, 
becomes elongated with:age.* 


The Snipes. Scolopax. Cuv. 

HftVe the billstraigfrt, the furrow of the nostrils pre- 
vailing to the point, whieh is swelled a littite exter- 
temaHy, to pass the lower mandible, on the middle 

• Also hive been named the Luzoman Curlew . Lath. Numen. Luzo* 
meruit. Lath, Son. Ind. t 84 . N. Atricapillus. Vieill. y 

Otaheke Curfew: Num. T nkttenris . Lath. Otaheite. 

White-headed Curlew . Num. Leaoodcphalu*. Lath. Hist viii. t Africa. 
Perhaps Tantalus Hogedatk . Haselq. 

See alsathe Cki& Curlew. &c. of Rhela, and the Derhomm Curlew, of 
Abytfsinea* Lath. Hist •• 

Numenxut Pygmeut is a Triflga. 
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of which is a simple furrow ; the point is blunt and 
very sensible. In dying and after death, it assumes 
a punctated surface. The feet are not ridiate. A 
character peculiar to these birds, is a compressed 
head and large eyes placed considerably behind, 
which give them a singularly stupid air, not at all 
belied by their manners. It is divided into two 
subgenera ; the first, or Rusticola. Vieill. woodcocks, 
with the’ > leg feathered to the tarsttB, and the feet 
short. 

See a good memoir on the migration of these' birds. 

Edin. Phil. Jour. 1824.’ 

The Woodcock. Scol. Rusticola. L. Enl. 885. 

Frisch. 126, 227. Naum. 1st. Ed. I. f. 1. 

Its pltimage is universally known; varied above with 
grey, red, and black spots; underneath, grey, with 
transverse blackish lines. Its distinctive character' 
consists in fbur broad, transverse, black bands, which 
succeed each other on the hinder part of the head. > 
The woodcock inhabits lofty mountains in summer, 
and descends into the woods about October. It 
goes alone or in pairs, especially in gloomy weather. 
Seeks worms and insects. It remains but little in 
the plains during summer. 

Little Woodcock. Scol. Minor. Gm. Amer. Zool. It. 
pi. xix. Vieill. Gal. 242. Wils. vi. xlviii. 2. 

Hind head, black, with three yellowish bands; beneath, 

pale yellowish-rusty. America. 
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Scot. Sabin*. Vig. Lb. Trans. 
voL xiv. pi. xxi. 

If it be an authenticated species; chestnut, varied with 
black, but without any white b its plumage ; tail- 
feather, twelve bches. 

Common Snipe. Scolopax GaUinago. Enl. 883 
Frisch. 229. Naum. 3. f. 3. 

Smaller, and with longer bill than the woodcock. Is 
distinguished by two blackish longitudinal bands on 
the head ; by a neck spotted with brown and fawn- 
colour ; by a blackish mantle, with two longitudinal 
fawn-coloured bands ; by brown wings, waved with 
grey; by a whitish belly, waved with brownish on 
the flanks. 

It remains in marshes and on the banks of streams 
and fountains. It rises out of sight, uttering a shrill 
and piercing cry. 

It is found without alteration in all parts of the 
globe. 

The GaUinago Media of Stephens ; and when pale, 
the Fin-mark Snipe. Scol. Gallinaria. Lath. 

Great Snipe. Scol. Major. Gm. Frisch. 228. 

Naum. 2. f. 2. 

Is distinguished from the preceding by a size one-third 
superior, and because of its grey or fawn-coloured 
waves above, one smaller, and the brown below 
larger and more numerous. 
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The Scop. Media . Frisch. See Bewick. Brit. Birds. 
67 . Shaw Zool. x. t. 8. 

Jack Snipe . Scol. GaUinula. Gm Enl. 884. 

Frisch. 281. Naum. 4. f. 4. 

One-half less than the common snipe, and has only 
one black band on the head. Bronzed-green re- 
flexions on the mantle ; a grey demi-collar on the 
nape, and the flanks, spotted with brown, like the 
chest. It remains in our marshes almost for the 
entire year. 

The GaUinago Minor of Ray ; and Gallinago Mini- 
ma, of Stephens. 

All these birds are excellent eating, and very 
common in our markets in winter. 

Scolopaoo Brehmii . Kaup. Isis. 1823. 

Smaller than the common snipes, with which it has 
been confounded, but with sixteen feathers iij the tail. 
Europe. 

Savanna Woodcock. Lath. Scolapaw Paludosa . Gm. 

Enl. 895. Scol Gallinago . Wils. vi. xlvii. 2. 

Tail rounded of sixteen feathers, all barred with 
black at the tip, the lateral half as broad as the 
middle one. North and South America. Perhaps 
the Cayenne Snipe , Scop. Cayanensis , is only this 
species confounded with the Great Snipe in Temm. 
first edition. 

vol. viii. B B 
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Scol. Gigantea. Tem. Col. 403. 

Larger than the European Woodcock ; bill larger and 
stronger, between four and five inches long ; top of 
head with two broad black streaks and three pale 
bands. Brazils. Length, fifteen inches. 

The Breviette of BufFon, Scol. Pusilla, Dunlin of 
the English, is only the collared sea-lark, in its sum- 
mer plumage. 

Saturated Snipe. Lath. H. Scotopdx Saturata. 
Horsf. Lin. Trans, xiii. 191. Java. t. f. Gallinago 
Saturata. Steph. 

Bill rather long ; apex tubercular, a band varied with 
black and very deep chestnut; beneath, pale. Java. 
See Burka Snipe. Lath. 

Scolopaw Australia. Lesson. 

Larger than the common snipe; bill, much longer. 
Found in Malouine Islands. 

We must distinguish from the other snipes, 

Brown Snipe. Scol. Qrisea. Gm. Wils. vii. lviii. 1. 
Scol. PaikuUi. Wils. Om. Suec. II. pi. 2. and in 
summer plumage, Scol. Noveboracensis. Lath. 

Which differs from the others in being very distinctly 
semi-palmate between the external toes. It is more 
ash-coloured in winter, more reddish in summer. 
The rump is always white, spotted with black. It is 
also seen in Europe. 
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It appears that M. Vieillot reserves the name 
Scolopax to this division, at least, if, as I believe, his 
241st plate represents this bird ; but it is not very 
exact. Dr. Leach makes of it his genus Macro- 

RAMPHUS. 

First figured in Montague, Orn. Diet. Supl. Shaw 
Zool. xii. t. 9. the summer plumage is the Red- 
breasted Snipe of Pennant, and Totanus Novebora- 
censis. Sabine. The Scolopax Leucophcea , Vieillot. 
Gal. t. 24. is the same bird. 

RhyncHjEA. Cuv. 

Birds of Africa and the East Indies, whose two man- 
dibles, nearly equal, are slightly arched at the point, 
and the furrows of the nostrils prevail as far as the 
extremity of the upper mandible, which has no single 
furrow. The toes are not palmated. To the port 
of the snipes, they unite the most lively colours, and 
are particularly remarkable for the eye-like spots on 
the quills of the wings and tail. 

Different mixtures of colour are known among 
them which Gmelin unites as varieties under the 
name of Scolopax Capensis, and which M. Tem- 
minck refers to difference of ages. 

Cape Snipe. Scolopax Capensis. Gml. Enl. 922. ; 
adult, according to Cuv. ; female, Latham. 

Length, ten inches ; round the eye and a little way 
down the neck, white ; rest of head and neck, rufous ; 
lower part of neck and back, undulated with black 
and grey; wing-coverts, undulated black and ash- 
b a 2 
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colour; secondaries and tail, grey and black alter- 
nately ; white, beneath. Madagascar. 

The Rostratula Capeneis. Vieill. Scolo. Capensis. 
ij. Enl. 881. or Rhynchcea Variegata. Vieil. Gal. 240 
is the young ; and Enl. 270, is the intermediate state. 
The Chevalier Vert . Brisson and Buffon. ( Rallus 
Bengalensis . Gm.) Albin. III. 90. is also of this genus, 
and does not appear to differ from the variety repre- 
sented, Enl. 922. 

N.B. It is only this last mentioned plate which truly 
represents the bill proper to this little subgenus. 
Rallu# Bengalensie, of Latham, 

Add a very distinct species of Brazil. 

Rhynchcea Hilar ea. Val. Bullet, 
des Sc. de Ferussac. cat. 2. 

The Godwits. Limosa. Bechst. 

Have the bill straight, sometimes slightly arched 
towards the top, and still longer than the snipes. The 
furrow of the nostrils continues to near the extre- 
mity, which is a little depressed and blunted, without 
a single furrow or punctation. The external toes 
are palmated between their bases. Their shape is 
more slender, and their legs longer than those of the 
snipes. They frequent salt marshes and the sea- 
coast. 

Common Godwit. Lath. Scol. Leucoph. Lath, and 
Laponka . Gm. The young, Brit. Zool. pi. xiii. 
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Briss. v. pi. xxiv. f. 2, and the adult, in summer 
plumage, Enl. 900. 

In winter, deep-brown-grey, the feathers edged with 
whitish ; breast, brown-grey; whitish, underneath; 
rump, white, radiated with brown, &c. In summer 
red, with brown back ; the tail always barred with 
whitish and blackish. 

Gmelin makes the young a variety of the follow- 
ing species, and cites the figure of Brisson, under 
Scol. Glottis, which is a Totanus. The adult is his 
Scol. Laponica. The Limosa Meyeri. Leisl. and 
Tern, is this species in winter plumage, and Lim. 
Rufa. the same in summer plumage. 

The Common Godwit of Pennant, Br. Zool. t. B. In 
the summer plumage, it is the Red Godwit, of Pen- 
nant, and the Red-breasted Snipe, of Mont., but not 
of Latham. See Edw. t. 138. The young is Latham's 
Common Godwit. See Meyer. Voy. t. 8. 

Jadreka Snipe, Lath. Scol. JEgocephala and Belgica, 
Gm. Limosa Melanura. Leisler. The winter 
plumage, Enl. 874. Summer, ib. 916. 

In winter, ashen-grey ; browner on the back ; belly, 
white; in summer, head, neck, and breast, red; 
mantle, brown, spotted with red ; underneath, striped 
with brown, red, and white bands; tail, always black, 
white tipped. 

The Lesser Godwit of Pennant, in the summer 
plumage, it is the Barbary Godwit, of Shaw, and the 
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Godwit and Red Godwit , of Latham. See Albin. ij. 
t. 70* Pen. Br. Zool. t. B. B. ; and young, Meyer, 1. 11. 
The Black-tailed Godwit . Limosa JEgocephala. 
Bonap. Amer. Orn. iij. t. Found in America and 
Europe. 

These two birds are doubly as tall as the wood- 
cock. The changes of their plumage have given 
rise to several multiplications of species. The last 
of them, in summer, covers the plains of North 
Holland. Its cry is very shrill, like that of a she- 
goat. 

Marbled Godwit. ScoL Fedoa. Lin. Wils. Am. vii. 
pi. lvi. 4. 

Plumage above, in general, brown, streaked and 
spotted with rufous-white; vent, nearly white; tail, 
rufous. Hudson's Bay. 

The American Godwit . Pen. Edw. t. 137- The Hud- 
sonia and Marbled Godwit of Latham. Scolopaw 
M armor ata and Hudsonica, in the winter plumage. 
Limicula Marmorata , Vieill. Gal. 243, is only 1 the 
female, or the male in summer plumage. See 
Vieill. 

Terek Snipe . ScoL Terek , or Cinerea. Gm. 
Guldenst. Nov. Act. Petrop. xix. pi. xix. 

Bill bending upwards ; from the base and feet, semi- 
palmated ; above, wholly cinereous, middle of each 
feather, brown ; under parts, white, but throat and 
breast, streaked with ash-colour. Neighbourhood of 
the Caspian. Seems a link between the snipes and 
avosets. 
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Probably White Avoset, Penn. Scolopax Alba, Lin. 
Limosa Candida , Brisson. PI. Enl. ffJ3. Edw. 
t. 139. North America. 

They form the genus Glottis of Ch. Bonaparte. 


The Sandpipers. Calidris. Cuv. Tringa. Temm. 

Have the bill depressed at the end, and the nasal 
furrow very long, like the godwits; but the bill, in 
general, is not longer than the head. The toes, 
slightly bordered, are not palmated between their 
bases, and the thumb is hardly of sufficient length 
to touch the ground. Their legs moderately long, 
and their contracted shape, give them a heavier gait 
and aspect than the godwits. They are also much 
smaller. 

The Qrisled Sandpiper, Lath. Tringa Orisea, Tr. 
Cinerea, and Tr. Canutus, Gm. Enl. 866. Edw. 
276 . Wils. vii. lvii. 2. 

In its winter plumage, it is ashen above and white 
underneath ; spotted with blackish on the front of 
the neck and on the breast. In its summer plumage 
(TV. Islandica, Gm. or Tr. Rufa, Wilson, vii. lvii. 
5), it has the upper parts spotted with fulvous and 
blackish, the under parts red. The Tr. Ncevia, 
Enl. 366, is an. intermediate state; the coverts of 
the tail are always white, striped with blackish, 
and its quills are grey. It is nearly the size of a 
snipe. 
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The Ash-coloured Sandpiper , Penn. Br. Zl. t. 6. 
f. 1. Edw. t. 276. The JTwo/ of Latham. In summer, 
the Tringa Ferruginea of Meyer ; and the young, 
in spring is Southern Sandpiper. Lath. Tr. Aus- 
tralis, Gmel. 

Selninger Sandpiper . Tringa Maritivna , Brem. 7V. 
Nigricans , Montag. Lin. Trans, iv. pi. ii. f. 2. 
Brit. Zool. in fol. 

A little smaller than the preceding; grey, with 
blackish mantle, waved with white on the wings, 
and with whitish belly. It is more rare in France, 
but common on the coasts of Holland. It rests only 
on rocks and stones. 

The Purple Sandpiper , Walcot, and the young is 
the Knot of Pennant, Br. Zool. t. c. 2. f. 1. TV. 
Striata , Retz. Found in America. Bonap. Amer. 
Om. iij. t. 

Add to the European species, 

TemmincKs Sandpiper . Tr. Temminckii , Leisler 
Col. 41. 1. 

Plumage, above, light ash-colour ; shafts, dusky- 
brown ; throat and beneath, white. Germany. The 
young is T . Pusilla. Bechst. Also in America. 

Little Sandpiper . Tr. Minuta. Leisl. Naum. 21. 
F. 60. 

Upper parts, ash grey-brown; head, spotted with 
rusty-yellow; throat, whitish ; belly and vent, white. 
Germany ; also in America. 

Add to the foreign species, 
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White-winged Sandpiper . Tr. Leucoptera. Gm. 
Lath. Syn. III. pi. lxxxii. 

Head to below the eyes, hind-neck, and back, brown- 
ish-black; chin, throat, rump, and breast, ferrugi- 
neous ; belly and vent, yellowish. Otaheite. 

Tringa Albescens . Tem. PI. Col. 41. 1. 

Above with large black meshes, bordered with red ; 
beneath, clean pale-red ; two lateral quills, white. 
From Oceania. 


TV. Maculosa. Vieill. Diet. 

Feathers of the head and neck above, of the top of 
the back, scapulars, and wing-coverts, brown on the 
middle, clear-grey on the edges ; lower part of back, 
rump, upper and middle tail-coverts, uniform-brown ; 
beneath, dirty-white, marked with longitudinal brown 
spots. Antilles and Southern United States. 

Tr. Pusilla . Wils. pi. xxxvii. 4. 

Bill, shorter than the head, straight; rump, blackish; 
middle tail-feathers, longest; lateral, equal, dark-cine- 
reous, edged with white ; tarsus equal to the bill, 
eight lines long. North and South America. 

Northern Sandpiper. Lath. Hist. n. 54. Tringa 
Rufescens . Vieill. Gal. t. 238. Yarrel. Lin. Trans, 
xvi. ij. t. 

Rather less than the common snipe ; feathers, dusky- 
black, with rufous margins ; beneath, buff-white ; two 
middle tail-feathers longest. Found in Louisiana, in 
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Europe, one in England, another in France, at the 
same time.* 

The Sanderlings. Arenaria. Bechst 

Resemble the sandpipers in all points except this, 
that, like the plovers, they are entirely destitute of 
thumb. 

The species known, ( Charadrius Calidris. Gm.) 
Briss. v. pi. xx. §. 2. VieilL Gal. 234., is in winter, 
greyish, above; white, underneath, and on the 
forehead ; with blackish wings, varied with white. 
Wils. vii. lix. A. In summer, its back is spotted 
with fawn-colour and black ; and the breast has 
blackish points. 

( Char. Rubidus,') Wils. vii. lvii. 3. 

It has been confounded with the sea-lark, Tr. 
Armaria, in its winter plumage. It is worthy of 
remark, that Brisson gives the description of one 
bird, and the figure of another. The Calidris Trin- 
goides, Vieill. Gal. 234, appears to be a bad figure of 
this bird in the summer plumage. 

The Sea-Larks. Pelidna. Cuv. 

Are small sandpipers, with the bill a little larger 

* Wagler, in bis monograph of this genus, has divided the species into 
1. Those with the tarsi shielded, slender, longer than the middle toe; 
middle claw, toothed, T. Fcdcincllut, 2. Tarsi, middle, shielded ; sides, 
scaly; as long as. the middle toe; middle claw entire^ T. Retigiota; T. 
Macei; T. Rubra; T. Alba ; and 3 . Those with the tarsi scaly; as long 
as the middle toe, and middle claw entire. 
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than the head ; the margin of the feet is insen* 
sible. 

Purre Sandpiper and Dunlin , Lath. ( Tringa Cin- 
clus et Alpina.') 

One-third less than the great sandpiper ; is like it in 
winter ; ashen above, white beneath, with the breast 
clouded with grey. (Wils. VII., LVII., 3.) In 
summer, the plumage above is fulvous, spotted with 
black. There are small black spots on the front of 
the neck and breast, and a black patch under the 
belly. It is then the Tr. Alpina of Gm., or Tr. 
dnclus, B. Enl. 852. Tr. Cinclus, L. Enl. 851, is 
an intermediate state. 

Found in all parts of the world. The Tringa 
Variabilu, Meyer, Numenixu Variability Bechst, 
Tringa Ruficollis of Pallas, and Scolopax Pu- 
silla, Gmelin. 

Sohenz'i Sandpiper. Pelidnq Cin<?lu a, Var. Say. 
Tringa Schenzii, Bonap. Amer. Om. iij. t. 

Bill hardly longer than the head, scarcely curved, 
entirely black ; rump, blackish ; middle tail-feathers, 
longest ; tarsus, three-quarters of an inch long ; both 
continents. 

Pectoral Sandpiper. Pelidna Pectoralis, Say, Lug. 
Exped. Bonap. Amer. Orn. iij. t. 

Bill shorter than the head, compressed, and reddish- 
yellow at the base ; rump, dark ; middle tail-feathers, 
longest ; feet, greenish-yellow ; tarsus, one inch long. 
North America and West Indies. 
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Pygmy Curlew , Lath. Tringa Platyrhinckus , Tem. 
in summer. Numenius Pueillus, Buf., and N. 
Pygnueus , Meyer, Naum. Voy. t. 10, f. 22 ; young 
is Num. Pygmeus , Lath., and Scolopax Pygmceue , 
Gmel. not Lin., and Jaleinellus Pygmeus , Steph. 
Pen. Gen. Birds, Shaw Zool. xii. t. 6. 

Bill larger than the head ; tips slightly curved, much 
dilated ; rump, black ; feet, greenish ; tarsus, one inch 
long. Europe and America. 

The Cocorli do not differ from the last but by 
having a more arched bill. 

The species known — 

Cape Curlew . Scol. Subarcuata , Gm. Numenius 

AfricanuSy Lath, Naum, 21, f. 28 and 20, f. 27. 

Is in winter blackish above, waved with greyish, and 
whitish below. In summer the back is spotted with 
black and fulvous, the wings grey, and the upper 
part of the body red. It exists every where, but 
not in any numbers. 

This is the Tringa Subarcuata , Temm., when young 
the’ Numenius Pygmceus , Bechst., and in summer 
the Red Sandpiper of Pennant. See Meyer and 
Wolf, xix. t. 4, f. 1 and 2, adult and young. 

Long-legged Sandpiper . Tringa Itimantopus , Ch. 

Bonap. Amer. Orn. iij. t. 

Bill larger than the head, slightly arched ; tarsus 
larger than the bill ; rump, white, black banded ; 
middle tail feathers largest. North America. 
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Falcinellus. 

The bill is more arched than that of the cocorli, and 
moreover the thumb is wanting. 

M. Vieillot has changed this name to Erolia . It 
has been erroneously denied that these birds want 
the thumb. 

But one species is known (Scol. Pygmcea, L.), 
aboriginal of Africa, but has sometimes been seen in 
Europe. 

See Vieil. Gal. t. 231, Erolia Variegata. Not 
Scolopax Pygmcea of Gmelin, which is Tringa 
Platyrhyncha , Tern. According to M. Valen- 
denne, the genus Falcinellus is made from a 
specimen of Scolopax Arcuata , with the hind toe 
destroyed. 

Machetes, Cuv. 

- Are true sandpipers in port and bill, but the palma- 
tion between their external toes is nearly as consi- 
derable as in totanus, &c. 

But one species is known. 

Ruff. Sandpiper. Tringa Pugnax, Lin. Enl. 305, 

306. 

A little smaller than a snipe, celebrated for the 
furious combats in which the males engage in spring 
for the possession of the females. At this epocha 
the head is partly covered with red papillae, the neck 
furnished with a thick mane of feathers so variously 
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coloured and arranged, and prelecting in such capri- 
cious directions that two individuals are never found 
alike. Even before and after this period, there are 
so many varieties in the plumage of these birds, that 
naturalists have formed many imaginary species. 
The feet are always yellowish, which, with the bill 
and external semipalmation, may assist in charac- 
terizing them. This bird, common in all the north 
of Europe, comes upon our coasts especially in 
Spring, but does not remain. 

The •' Chevalier Farit) Buff. Espec. IV. Briss. V. pi. 
XVII., 2. ( Tritiga Litt&rea, Lin., Tringa Ochro- 

pus, B., Littorea, Gm.) The Chevalier (proper). 
Buff. Espec. II. Brisson V. pi. XVII. fig. 1, cited 
by Gm. under Scot. Calidris. La MaubSche, 
(proper.) Briss. V. pi. XX. fig. 1 , Tringa Cali- 
dris , Gm. and the bird of Frisch, pi. 238, 

Are only pugnax in various states of plumage, and 
a number of other varieties may be made of it in 
the same way. 

According to M. Meyer, the Tringa Orenovi- 
censis of Latham, is also a young pugnax. 

Tringa Variegata, Temminok, and T. Gamhetta, 
Lath, are these birds in their winter plumage. The 
Equestrian Sandpiper , T. Equestris, Lath, is 
the female or young male. 

There are in America small birds like the sand- 
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pipers, with feet semipalmated in front, (Hemipalma, 
Ch. Bonap.) 

Semipalmated Sandpiper, Tringa Semipalmata , 
Wils. VII., 63*4. Tringa Brevirostris, Spix. 
xciii. 

Bill shorter than the head, straight ; wings, black ; 
middle tail-feathers longest, like Tr. Pusilla and T. 
Minuta. North America. 

Near the Sandpipers should be placed — 

Eurinorhynchus, Wilson, 

Distinguished by a depressed bill, and widened at 
the end almost like that of the spoonbill, and of which 
the only species known, 

Dwarf Spoonbill, Platalea Pygrruea, L. Eurinor- 
hynchus Griseus, WiHi Thun. Acad. Suec. 1816, 
pi. VI. 

Is one of the most rare birds existing, for but a 
single individual is known ; grey above, white under- 
neath ; scarcely as large as a sea-lark. 

Phalaropus, Brisson. 

Small birds, whose bill, more flatted than that of 
the sandpipers, has in other respects the same pro- 
portions and the same futtows. The toes are edged 
with very broad membranes, like those of Fkdica. 

M. Vieillot has changed this nameinto Crymo* 
pkylus- 
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The species known — 

Tringa Lobata, and Tr. Fulicaria, L. Phalar. Fu~ 
licarius , Ch. Bonap. 

Has the bill very broad for this family. It is in 
winter ashen above, and whitish underneath and on 
the head. There is a black band on the nape. It 
is then Tr. Lobata, Edw. 308. In summer it be- 
comes black, mellowed with fawn colour above, and 
reddish below. There is at all times a band on 
the wing, which is blackish. It is then Phalaro- 
pus Rufus, Bechst. and Meyer. Tringa Fulicaria, 
Lin. Edw. 142, Crymophilus Rufus, Vieill. GaL 270. 
This bird is rare in Europe. 

M. Meyer erroneously confounds this bird, Edw. 
308, with Tringa Hyperborea and Tringa Fusca, 
which have the bill of totanus, and of which we form 
the lobipes. 

Gmelin has made another confusion in citing this 
bird as a variety under Hyperborea. 

It is the PA. Platyrhynckus, Temm. PA. Hyperboreus 
Moss, Lath., and in moulting, the PA. Glacialis, 
Gmel. It is also said to be the Grey, the Red , and 
the Plain Phalarope of Latham. See Wilson 
A. O. ix. t. 73, f. 4. 

Strepsilas, 

Have the legs a little lower, the bill short, and the 
toes not palmate like the true sandpipers, but the 
bill is conical, pointed, without depression, com* 
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pression, or swelling, and the nasal foss does not 
pass one half of its length. The thumb scarcely 
touches the ground. The bill, a little stronger and 
stiffer in proportion than the preceding, assists 
these birds in turning up stones to seek for worms 
underneath. 

There is one species with a mantle varied with 
black and red, head and belly white, breast-piece 
and cheeks black, extended through both conti- 
nents, ( Tringa Interpres, L. Enl. 856), and one 
varied with grey and brown, which probably belongs 
only to another age (Enl. 340, 857, Vieill. Gal. 
237. 

M. Vieillot has changed the name Strepsilas into 
Arenaria.* 

See also Edw. 141, Naum. Sifpp. 62, f. 118, Wils. 
Am. *VII., LVII., 2. The Chevalier V'arU, EnL 
300, which M. Meyer refers to strepsilas, is a 
pugnax. 

The Strepsilas Collaris, Tem., and Morinellus Mar- 
inas, Ray. The Hebridal Sandpiper, of Pennant ; 
the Horsefoot, or Sea Dotterel, of the English. 

Tot an us, Cuv. 

Have a slender, round, pointed, but firm bill, the 
furrow of the nostrils not passing one half its length, 


• The word arenaria has been used three times as a generic name ; once 
in Botany by Linnaeus, and twice as a genus of birds, much to the confu* 
sion of science. 

VOL. viii. c c 
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and the upper mandible being arched a little towards 
the point. Their shape is light, and their legs high. 
The thumb scarcely touches the ground. Their 
external palmation is very marked. The species are 
found almost through the entire globe. 

Green-shank Snipe. Scol. Glottis, L. Albm. II. 69. 
Aldrov. Omith. III. 535. Brit. Zool. pi. c. 1. 

As large as a godwit, with large and strong bill ; 
ashen-brown above, and on the sides, with borders 
of feathers punctated with brown ; belly and rump, 
white; tail narrowly and irregularly striped grey 
and white ; legs green. In summer there are brown 
spots on the neck and breast ; in winter it is white 
all under the body. It is the largest of the 
European species. 

The Totanus Fistulans , Bechet. Tot. Griseus, 
Bechst. Limacula Glottis , Leach. Glottis Chloropus , 
Wilson, and the Cinerious Godwit, Penn., appear to 
be varieties of it. 

Dusky Snipe. Barge Brune, Buff. EnL 87 5. Sco- 
lopaxFusca, Lin. Frisch. 236. 

Slender-shaped, like a godwit ; in summer, blackish- 
brown above, slate coloured underneath, with fea- 
thers bordered or pointed at the edges with whitish ; 
rump white, and tail radiated with brown and white ; 
two characters which are found more or less in all 
the species of totanus ; feet reddish-brown. In 
winter it becomes white on the breast and belly. 
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almost ash-coloured above, and has the feet red. It 
is then Scol. Calidris, Lin. Enl. 878. 

According to M. Meyer, Scol. Curonica and Scol. 
Cantabrigiemis, and the TV. Atra, Gm., must be 
referred to this bird. The first two are young. 

This bird appears to be the 

Totanus Fuscus, Leisler. Tot Natans , Bechst. 
and the Tringa Totanus, Meyer, in summer. 
Tringa Fusca, Falck, and when young the Scolo- 
pax Totanus, Gmelin, not Linnaeus, and Totanus 
Maculatus, Bechst. The Barker of Albin, the 
Courland Snipe, Cambridge Godwit, Black Head, 
Dusky , and Spotted Snipe of Latham. 

Redshank, or Gambet Snipe. • Tringa Gambetta, L. 
Enl. 845. Frisch. 240. Naum. 9, f. 9. 

In summer brown above, with black spots, and some 
few white ones on the edges of the feathers ; white 
underneath, with brown spots, especially on the neck 
and breast ; red legs ; numerous brown and white 
stripes on the tail. In winter the spots are almost 
effaced, and the mantle is of an almost uniform grey- 
brown. It is then as represented in the fig. Enl. 
827. Its size is one-fourth less than tlje last. 

The Totanus Calidris, Bechst. Totanus Neevius, 
Brisaon ; and, when young, Tringa Striata, Gmel. 
not Linn aeus; See Penn. Br. Zool. t. 65, and 90, 
and Albin. Birds, iij. t. 68. 

Stagnatile Snipe. Chevalier d longs pieds, Bonelli. 
Totanus Stagnatilis, Bechst. 

A little smaller than the gambet, but with longer 

c c 2 
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and more slender legs. In s umm er its back is brown, 
with irregular black spots ; its belly is white, and it 
has brown spots under the neck and breast. In 
winter the mantle becomes uniform grey, and the 
under part of the body white. The stripes of the 
tail are irregular, and parallel to the edges. 

See PL EnL t. 876; the Green-legged Sandpiper , 
probably the Long-legged Sandpiper of Montague, 
Orn. Diet. Supt. Totanus Grallatoriue , Ste- 
phens. 

Green Sandpiper. Tringa Ochropus, L. Enl. 

843 . 

Bronzed, blackish above, the edge of the feathers 
pointed with whitish ; white beneath, spotted with 
grey in front of neck and on sides. Three black 
bands only on the lower part of the tail ; feet 
greenish, still smaller than the preceding two. 
It is a good game, common on the banks of our 
streams, though it lives there rather in a solitary 
manner. 

The Totanus Ochropus, Temm. 

■ 

Wood Sandpiper. Tringa Glareola, Gm. 

Differs particularly from the last in having seven or 
eight blackish stripes on the entire length of the 
tail. The pale spots of the back are broader. In 
winter, the small spots of the neck and breast almost 
entirely disappear. 
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Common Sandpiper, Lath. Tringa Hypoleucos, L. 

Enl. 850. Tot. Macularius, Wils. VII., LIX. 

1 . 2 . 

The smallest of all ; about the size of the sea lark ; 
bronzed, greenish-brown above, with transverse ful- 
vous and black marks on the wing ; in front and 
underneath, white ; rump and middle tail-quills of 
the colour of the back, the lateral ones alone radi- 
ated with white and black as in the other species. 
The young has a clear fulvous border to the feathers 
of the back, and to the small wing-coverts. This 
bird lives like the green sandpiper, and in the same 
places. 

Among the foreign totani we must particularly 
remark the North American species, with gross bill, 
and semipalmate feet. ( Scolopax Semipalmata, L.) 
Encyc. Meth. pi. d’Om. pi. LXXL, f. 1, Wils. VII., 
LVI., 3. 

Almost as large as our first species, with shorter 
and grosser bill ; plumage, grey-brown above, whitish 
underneath, spotted with brownish on the neck and 
chest ; toes well bordered and palmations, almost 
equal and considerable. Totanus Semipalmatus, 
Temm. M. Ch. Bonaparte forms on this character 
his sub-genus Catoptrophorus. 

Add to the common totani — 

Tot. Speculiferus, Cuv. 

Very like Semipalmatus , but higher on the limbs, 
with longer bill, and feet of th,e usual character. 
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Stone Snipe . Scolopax Vociferus, Wils. VII. t. 57, 
5, or Tot. Melanoleucos , Ord. ib. 

Ashy-brown, spotted with black and white; rump, 
white ; tail, white, brown-barred ; feet, yellow ; bill, 
black, slightly recurved. The Telltale Snipe of 
Wilson. North and South America. 

Yellow-shanked Snipe . T. Flavipes , Wils. 
LVIII. 4. 

Ashy-brown, spotted with black and white; rump, 
white ; tail, white, brown barred ; feet, yellow ; bill, 
black straight. Allied to Tot. Stagnatilis . 

Totanus Solitaries . Tot . GlareoluSy Wils. VII., 

LVIII., 3. The Totanus Chloropygus , VieilL 

Olive-brown, white spotted ; tail, white, with regular 
broad blackish bands ; quills and shafts, quite black. 
North America. 

Bartranis Sandpiper. Tot. Bartramius , Tem. 
Tringa Bartramia , Wills. VII. LIX. 2. 

Rump, black ; tail, very long, tapering, reaching much 
beyond the wings ; bill very short. America. 

We may also refer to the Booted Sandpiper. To- 
tanus Caligatus , Licht., the Petit Chortito bruny 
Azara, n. 400, which is like Tot. Glareola , Tem., but 
rump black, and tarsi booted ; of South America. 
Also, Totanus Variegatus y Vieil. Gal. t. 339. Also 
examine Scolopax Candidas , Lath. Edw. t. 139, 
Hudson’s Bay, and Scolopax Australia , Lath. N. 
Holland ; Scol. Nutans , Labrador ; S. Nigra and 
S. Incana , Lath., and Totanus Acuminatus ; Tot. 
TenuirostriSy T. Damascensis , T. Javanicus , and 
T Affinisy Dr. Horsfield, Lin. Trans, from Java, 
and Tringa Oakuensis y Bloxam, Voy. 251, but 
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none of them have been figured ; and consult the 
genus Ereunetes of Illiger, containing T. Petrifi- 
catut r.* 


Lobipes, Cuv. 

Which we think we ought to separate from Phalaro- 
pus ; for notwithstanding the similarity of the feet, 
the first are distinguished by the bill, which is that 
of totanus. 

M. Vieillot, .from an affectation of changing, has 
left to this genus the name Phalaropm. 

Hyperborean Phalarope. Tringa Hyperborea, L. 

Enl. 766 , of which Tringa Fusca, Edw. 46, is 

probably the female or the young. 

This little bird is grey above, white underneath, 
tinted with red on the scapulars, and round its white 
throat is a broad red gorget. 

The Red Phalarope, Pennant, and the Coot-footed 
Tringa, Edwards ; the Phalaropus WeUearmii, Ha- 

* N.B. This genus totanus, mixed by BufFon with many varieties of 
pugnax, has been dispersed by Linnaeus through his genera Scolopax and 
Tringa, without any motive. Buflbn has placed two species of it among 
the godwits. This confusion is not yet entirely cleared up, because I have 
not been able to observe all the foreign species. It is easy, however, after 
the determinations I have given, to see the propriety of my discarding the 
genua Atites of Illiger. 

We may also remark, that the most exact descriptions will not serve 
to distinguish the species as long aB totanus is not separated from limosa 
and calidris, according^ the conformation of bill indicated above. This 
has prevented me from giving completely the synonimy of Bechstein and 
Meyer. — Cuv. 
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worth, and the Tringa Lobata, not of Gmelin, but 
the Gray Phalarope, Wilson. Phalaropus Fremitus, 
Vieill. Gal. 271, or Phalaropus Fimbriatus, Tem. 
Col. 270, Wils. Am. IX. PI. LXIII. f. 3 ? It is the 
genus Holopodius, Ch. Bonap. 

The Phalaropus Wilsonii, Sabine, Bonap. Amer. 
Ora. and Lobopesineanus of Jardine, and Selby 
Illust. Om. t. 16, the Phalaropus Lobatus of 
Ord. 

Black-grey ; beneath, white ; a chestnut patch and 
black band on each side of the neck. North Ame- 
rica. 


HlMANTOPUS, 

Have the bill round, slender, and pointed, still more 
than totanus. The furrow of the nostrils occupy but 
one half of it. What distinguishes them, and gives 
them their name, is their excessively slender and long 
legs, destitute of thumbs, and the bones of which are 
so weak, as to render walking difficult. 

In Europe but one species is known ; white, with 
black cap and mantle and wing ; red feet. Long- 
legged, Plover ( Charadrius Himantopus,) L. Enl. 
878. It is somewhat rare, and its manners are but 
little known. 

Called, also, Himantopus Albicollis, Vieill. ; H. Me- 
la nop terus, Tem.; H. Atropurpureus , Meyer; II. 
Autumnalis, Leach. ; II. Rufipes, Bechst. ; Char ad. 
Autumnalis, Hasselquist. , 

Himantopus signifies feet in the form of a cone 
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(on account of their weakness). It is the name of 
this bird in Pliny. 

Long-legged, Avoset. Wilson. Him. Nigricollis. 
Vieill. Wils. Am. vii. pi. lv. f. 1., and Vieill. Gal. 
pi. 229. 

Neck white, above ; scapulars and wings, black. 
North and South America. 

Vieillot has also indicated, as South American 
species, H. Leucurus , H. Mexicanus, and H. 
Melanurus. 

We must place here 

The Avosets. Recurvirostra, L. 

Although their feet, palmated almost to the end of 
the toes, might almost cause them to be considered 
as swimming birds. Their elevated tarsi ; legs half 
naked; long, slender, pointed, smooth, and elastic 
bill ; and the mode of life which results from this con- 
formation, tend equally to approximate them to the 
snipes. What, however, characterises and distin- 
guishes them from all other birds is the strong curve 
of their bill towards the top. Their legs are much 
reticulated, and their thumb too short to touch the 
ground. 

Black-necked Avoset. Recurvirostra Avocetta. 

L. Enl. 353. 

of Europe, is white, with the cap and three wing-bands, 

black, and leaden-coloured feet. It is a handsome 

* 

bird, slenderly shaped, and frequents the sea-shore 
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• in winter. The American species, the American Am- 
set, Lath. H. (R. Americana.) Wils. vii., Ixiii. 2. 
Leach. Zool. Misc. pi. 101, differs only by having a 
red cap. 

There is upon the coasts of the Indian Ocean a 
third species, altogether white, with the wings all 
black, and red feet. (R. Oriental**, Cuv.) The 
Oriental Avocette , Steph. 

M. Vieillot has changed this name into R. Leuco- 
cephala. Gal. pi. 272 . 


Red-necked , or New Holland Avoset. R. Rubri- 
collis, Tem. ; Novae Hollandice, Steph. 

Head, and part of neck, deep red ; quills, and upper 
coverts, black ; rest of plumage, white. From South 
Asia and New Holland. 

The family of The Machodactyli 

Have the toes of the feet very long, and adapted for 
walking through the grass of marshes, or even for 
swimming ; especially in the numerous species which 
have them well edged. Nevertheless, there are no 
membranes between the bases of their toes, not even 
between the external ones. The bill, more or less 
compressed on the sides, is elongated or shortened 
according to the species, without ever becoming so 
slender or weak as that of the preceding family. 
The body of these birds is also singularly com- 
pressed, a conformation which is produced by the 
narrowness of the sternum. Their wings are mode- 
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rate, or short, and their flight feeble. They all have 
a thumb tolerably long. 

They have been divided into two tribes, according 
as their wings are armed or not ; but there are ex- 
ceptions to this character. 

The Jacanas. Briss. Parra. Lin. 

Are greatly distinguished from the other grallae, by 
feet with four very long toes, separated to their very 
root, and the daws of which, especially that of the 
thumb, are also very long and pointed, which has 
gained for them, in French, the somewhat ludicrous 
denomination of surgeons ( Chirurgien ). Their 
bill is something like that of the lapwings, in its 
moderate length, and slight swelling at the end, and 
the wing is armed with a spur. They are clamorous 
and quarrelsome birds, living in the marshes in hot 
climates, walking easily along the deep grass, by 
means of their long toes. 

Jacana, or Jahana, is, in Brazil, properly, the 
name of the water-hens. The jacanas are there 
named aquapuazos, because they walk through the 
aquatic herbs called aquape (D’Az.). Perhaps it is 
from the error of a transcriber, that one of them is 
named aquapeccaca, in Marcgrave. Parra is the 
Latin name of an unknown bird. 

America supports some species, which have a 
naked membrane on the base of the bill, indining, 
and covering a portion of the forehead. 
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Chestnut Jacana. Parra Jacana. L. Enl. 322. 

Black, with a red mantle ; the primaries of the wings 
green, and fleshy wattles under the bill. It is the 
most common in all the warm parts of America. 
It has very sharp spines at the bend of* the 
wing. 

The J. Varia , (P. Variabilis ) Enl. 846, is only the 
young of the common species. The P. Brasiliensis, 
and P. Nigra, exist only on the somewhat equivocal 
authority of Marcgrave. The P. Viridis , which also 
rests only in the description of Marcgrave, appears pro- 
bably to be a Porphyrio , or Purple-hen. The P. Afri- 
canus of Latham hardly differs. P. Chavaria, is a 
Palamedea. 

There are also some in Asia. 

Indian Jacana. Parra 2Enea. P. Melancldoris 

Vieill. Gal. 264. Parra Superciliosa. Horsf. 

Java. 

Body, black, changing into blue and violet ; mantle, 
bronzed green ; rump and tail, sanguine red ; ante- 
rior wing-quills, green; a white stripe behind the 
eye. The spines are blunt and small. 

Most probably the same as the Parra Indica, Lath. 

Some have also been discovered in the East, that 
want the membrane, and which are otherwise 
remarkable for singularities in the proportions of their 
quills. 
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Chinese Jacana. Parra Chinensis. Encyc. Mat. 
Om. pi. 6l.f. 1. Vieill. Gal. 265. 

Brown ; head, throat, front of neck, and wing- 
coverts, white; hind-neck, furnished with silken 
plumes of a golden-yellow ; a small stem appended 
to the end of some of the wing-quills ; four of the 
tail-quills black, and longer than the body. 

The Luzonian Parra. Lath. Parra Luzonien- 
sis, Chirurgien de Logon of Sonnerat, is only the 
young. Beside some differences of colour, it has not 
got the long tail. 

To these may be added, 

Parra Africana , Var. Licht. Humb. Cat. Parra 
M utica n. ? 

Wings, armless ; forehead not carunculated ; head, 
greenish-black, with a black vertical line nearly to the 
back ; bill, black tipt ; hind claw, two inches long. 
Length, ten and a-half inches. Africa. 

There are also some in the East, which have a 
crest, and no spur to the wings. 

P. Gallinacea. Tem. 464. 

Head, neck, breast, and belly, deep-green; mantle, 
cupreous ; rump, and tail, reddish-purple. 

The Kamichi, or Screamers. (Palamedea, L.) 

Resemble the Jacanas in many respects, but are 
much larger. They resemble them in the two strong 
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spurs on each wing ; in the long toes, and strong 
claws, especially that of the thumb, which is long 
and straight, as in the larks ; but their bill, not much 
cleft, is but slightly compressed, not swelled, and the 
upper mandible is slightly arched. Their legs are 
reticulated. 

The species known, the Homed Screamer , Lath. 
(Palamedea Comuta, L.) Enl. 451. VieflL 
Gal. 261. Anhima, at Brazil. Camouche, at 
Cayenne, &c. 

Is larger than the goose ; blackish, with a red spot 
on the shoulder, and the summit of the head bears a 
curious ornament, a long corneous stem, slender and 
mobile. The toes are not palmate. This bird 
sojourns in the inundated places of South America. 
Its voice is very strong, and it utters cries, heard at 
a great distance. They live in pairs, with much 
fidelity. It has been asserted that they hunt rep- 
tiles ; but, although their stomach is not very mus- 
cular, they live on little but herbs and aquatic seeds. 
See Bajon Mem. de Cayenne, II. 384. 

A distinct genus has been made of 

The Chaia of Paraguay, D’Az. Chaima, Ulig. 

Faithful Jacana, Lath. Parra Chamria, L. Col. 
219. Vieill. Gal. 267. 

Which has no horn on the vertex ; and the occiput 
is adorned with a circle of feathers, capable of being 
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raised. The head and top of neck only are clothed 
with down, and it has a black collar. The rest of 
the plumage is lead-coloured and blackish, with a 
white spot at the back of the wing, and another on 
the base of some of the large quills. There is a pal- 
mation sufficiently marked between the external 
toes. It especially eats aquatic plants ; and the 
Indians of Carthagena bring up some individuals in 
their flocks of geese and hens, because this bird is 
said to be very courageous, and capable even of 
repelling the vulture. A singular phenomenon is, 
that the skin, even that of the legs, is swelled by the 
interposition of the air between it and the flesh, 
and the flesh cracks under the finger.* 

Though they have scarcely any naked part on 
the leg, we yet think that this is the proper 
place for 

Megapodius, 

A genus lately discovered in New Guinea, with 
vaulted and slightly compressed bill, nearly half of 
which is occupied by the membranous nostrils. 
The legs are strong, tolerably long, and scaled. The 
thumb and toes are long, and terminated by large 
claws, somewhat flat. The tail is short ; there is a 
naked space round the eye, and a small tubercle on 
the carpus, which is the first slight vestige of the 

• 

* M. Vieillot ha* changed the generic name to Ophutolophtu ; it ha* been 
figured by Pr. Maximilian, in hi* Abbildungen ; and is the Chaja Screamer 
of Lath., from the Chaja of Azara, and the Ophuiolophus Fidelity VieiL 
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spur of the Kamichis. The palmation is very short 
between the external toes, and a little larger between 
the internal. These birds lay eggs of a bulk dispro- 
portioned to the size of their bodies. 

There is one species tufted almost like the Cha- 
varia. 

Megap . Duperrey. Less, and Gar. 
Voy. de Duperrey. Zool. pi. 37- 

Head, crested ; neck, chest, and belly, grey, or slate- 
colour ; rump, reddish-black ; crest, wings, and back, 
rufous ; bill and feet, whitish. In New Guinea, called 
Mcmgoipe. This species is called Tavon at Manilla ; 
it is the size of a partridge, but it lays eggs as 
big as a goose. This observation is due to M. 
Du88iimier. 

These birds have been only very lately brought 
to Europe, but they have been known, for more 
than a century, by the notice of Pigafetta , and of 
Gemelli Carreri , in 1719. See Lesson, Manuel, 220. 

Two others have no tuft. 

Megapodius Freycinet. Quoy. 
and Gaim. 28, and Col. 220. 

Skin of the neck, brownish, and covered here and there 
with some small bunches of short feathers ; upper 
parts, black-brown ; lighter on the belly and under the 
wings. Island of Guebe, and Banda ; called Blevine 
Mankero , and Manloague. 

Megapodius La Perouse. Quoy 
and Gfim. 27- Atlas Zool. du Voy. 

Feathers of hind-head, clear brown ; those of back 
and wings, brown, mixed with red towards the point ; 
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last colour clearer on breast, belly, vent, and rump. 
Archipelago of the Mariannas. Called Sassegniat. 

A fourth, smaller, appears to have no tail. 

L'Alectelie de Durville . Voy. du 
Dup. pi. 38. 

Head, body, back, and belly, sooty-brown; throat, 
ash ; wings, rounded, brown, intermixed with foxy 
lines ; bill, and feet, grey-white. Island of Guebe. 

Megap . d Pieds Rouges . Col. 411. 

• 

Near the size of the former ; throat and cheeks, partly 
naked ; head and nape, with small brown feathers ; 
like M. Duperrey’s species, but the feet are red. 
Amboina. Discovered by Professor Reinwardt. 

A large species has been stated to exist in the 
Celebes, known to the natives by the name of Maleo. 

In the tribe, whose wings are not armed, Linnaeus 
comprehends, under the genus fulica , those whose 
bill is prolonged into a kind of scutcheon or shield, 
which covers the forehead ; and under the genus 
ralku , those which have not this peculiarity. 

The Rails. Rallus, L. 

Which in other respects have a great inter-re- 
semblance, but differ much in the proportions of the 
bill. 

Among the species whose bill is longest, (Rallus 
Bechst.) we reckon 

VOL. VIII. D 1) 
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Water Rail. Rallus Aquations. L. EnL 749* Naum. 
20, f. 41. 

Fulvous brown, spotted with blackish above ; bluish- 
ash underneath ; sides, barred with white and black. 
Common on our streams and ponds, where it swims 
very well, and runs lightly over the leaves of aquatic 
plants, subsisting on small shrimps. Its flesh derives 
a peculiar flavour from the marshes. 

The Velvet Runner of Willoughby, the Water Rail , 
Bill Cock 9 or Brook Ouxely of Pennant, and the Scolo- 
pax Obscura, Gmelin, Reisit. 17 ; the sides of the 
young are not banded. 

There is at the Cape a species or variety. 

Blue-necked Rail . Lath. Rallus Ceeruleseens. 

Cuv., 

Which merely has the white and black stripes of 
the abdomen more extended. 

Virginian Rail. Rallua Virginianus. Edw. 279- 
Wils. lxii. 1. 

Blade, skirted with brown ; beneath, rufous ; throat, 
white; wing-covert, chestnut; first primaries, quite 
black. Length, eleven inches. North America. The 
Fresh Water Mud-hen of the Americans. Rallus 
Limicolciy Vieill. ; and R . Pennsylvanius 9 Brisson. 

Clapper Rail. Rallus Crepitans. Gmel. Wils. 
ib. 2. 

Black, skirted with brown ; beneath, rufous ; throat, 
white ; wing-coverts, chestnut ; first primaries, edged 
externally with rusty. Length, eleven inches. 
North America. 
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Long-billed Rati. RaUus Longirostris. En. 849. 

Above, faint ash-colour; chin, nearly white; ferru- 
gineous white underneath. Cayenne. 

Variegated GaOinule. Lath. RaLlus Variegatus. 
Enl. 775. 

% 

Head, neck, amd all above, variegated black and white; 
Beneath, same, but irregularly. Cayenne. 

Philippine Rail . Lath. RaUus PhUippensis. 

Enl. 774. 

Feathers, above, dusky, edged with rufous-grey; 
under parts barred, grey and brown ; and almost 
white on belly. Philippine Islands. 

Banded Rail . Lath. RaUus Torquatus . Lin. 

Plumage, above, olive-brown; chestnut-band above 
the breast. Philippines. 

Striated Rail . RaUus Striatus. Lin. R. Philip - 
pensis. Var. B Lath. 

Crown of head, dusky and chestnut, mixed ; back, 
and scapulars, dusky brown, with whitish spots ; trans- 
verse white streaks on wings; quills, deep brown, 
barred with rufous-white on the outer, and white on 
the inner webs. Philippine Isles. Brisson v. t. 14, 
f. 2. 

Cayenne Gallinule , Lath. Fulica Cayannensis . 
Enl. 352. 

A true rail. Chin, sides of head, and part of fore 
neck, greyish-white ; head, rest of neck, abdomen, and 
thighs, dusky grey-brown ; back and wing-coverts, 
d 2 
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dull-olive. Guiana and Cayenne. 'I’he Rallus Maxi- 
mus, Vieill. Gallintda Cayanensis , Lath, not Tem. 

Gallinula Gigas. Spix. xdx. 

Very large; olive; head, beneath, and chest, lead- 
colour ; back of neck, chestnut ; upj>er part of belly 
and sides, pale reddish ; tail, larger than the wings. 
Brazils. Not Rallus Gigas, JLicht. which is Ardea 
Scolopacea , Lin. 

G . Sarracura. Id. xcviii. 

Large ; above, olive ; beneath, entirely lead colour ; 
neck above, chestnut; occiput, reddish-brown ; throat, 
slightly white ; bill, green ; quills, red-brown. 
Brazils. 

G. Mangle . Id. xcvii. 

Smaller ; above, olive ; beneath, ferrugineous-red ; 
neck beneath, red ; above, olive lead-colour ; head, 
olive. 

G. Ruficeps. Id. xcvi. 

Larger; above, olive ; beneath, ferrugineous ; occiput, 
reddish; neck, lead-coloured; throat, white; thighs, 
ash ; belly and tail, black ; ocella and quills, chest- 
nut. Brazils. Like G . Cayanensis , 

Gallinula Cassia . Spix. t. 95. 

Small ; spotless ; above, olive ; head and beneath, 
lead-colour ; body, compressed ; throat, scaly- white ; 
bill, sharp, tipt. Brazils. 

Brown Rail. Rallus Fuscus. Enl. ffS. 

Bill begins to be shorter ; brown, above ; beneath, 
reddish-brown ; abdomen* greyish. Philippines and 
Java. 
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Rallus Giganteus. Ch. Bonap. 

Blackish, glossed with green ; feathers, white streaked 
in the middle ; rump-quills and tail-feathers, spotless, 
first quills, filiform. Length, twenty-five inches. 
South America. 

Chericote Gatlin ale, Lath. H. R. Chericote , Vieill. 
R. Nigricans 9 Var. Vieill.; the Chericote . Azara. n. 

Head and neck, lead-coloured; back and wings, olive- 
brown ; quills, reddish ; lower wing-coverts, reddish- 
black ; chest and belly, banded, pale-red ; rump, vent, 
tail, and thighs, black. Length, fourteen inches. 

jR. Melanurus, Bonap. R . 
Nigricans , Id. 

Slate-brown ; neck above, brown ; back and wings, 
olive-brown ; quills, reddish ; lower wing-coverts, red, 
black banded ; rump, vent, and tail, black. Length, 
fourteen inches. South America. 

Cape Rati, Lath. ^R. Capensis , Lin. Brow. 
Illust. 88 

Ferrugineous ; beneath, black and white banded. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Gutar Rail , Lath. H. R . Gularis , Horsf. 

Black-brown, white waved; top of head, ferrugineous; 
throat, white ; chest, deep lead-colour : belly, white 
banded. Java. Length, twelve inches. 

Four-streaked Rail , Lath. H. R. Quadristriatus } 
Horsf. 

Above, brown mixed with yellow; beneath, pale; 
throat, whitish ; head, black, with two white streaks 
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on each side. Java. Length, eight inches and 

a half. 

Ceylon Rail, Lath. R. Ceylonicus, Gmel. Brown 
Illust. t. 37. 

Ferrugineous; beneath, pale-red, brown clouded; 
head, blackish ; bill and feet, red. Ceylon. 

There have also been indicated. 

Red-breasted Rail , R. Ferrugineut. Pacific Rail, 
R. Pacific us, Gmel. Otaheite. Tabuan Rail, R. 
Tabuensis. Troglodyte Rail, R. Australis , and R. 
Troglodytes. Sandwich Rail, R. Sandwicensis , Gmel. 
Otaheite Rail, R. Tcntiensis, and Dusky Rail, R. 
Obscums, Gm. from the Islands of the Pacific ; but 
they have not been figured. Rallus Barbaricus and 
R. Dubius, are both doubtful species. 

Other species (Crex. Bechst.) have the bill 
shorter. 

They form the genus Pdheana, Vieill. Ortygonometra , 
Steph. and Zapomia, Leach. 

Among them are ranged. 

Crake GaUinule, Lath. Rallus Crex, L. Enl. 750. 
Frisch. 212. B. Naum. 5. f. 5. 

Fulvous-brown, spotted with blackish above ; grey- 
ish, underneath ; sides, striped with blackish ; red 
wings. It lives and nestles in the fields, running 
through the grass with much quickness. Its Latin 
name, crex, is the expression of its cry. It is called 
by the French, king of quails, because it arrives and 
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departs with them, and lives solitary in the same 
situations, which has caused the belief that it con- 
ducts them. Its food is grains, and also insects and 
worms. The Oallinule Orex , Lath. Ortygonoetra 
Ores, Steph., and Crex Pratensis , Bechst., the 
Land Hen of Willoughby ; Draken Hen or Rail of 
Albin. When young, Fulica Nceoia, Gmel. Small 
Water Hen, Albin. t. 74. 

Spotted Gallinule, Lath. RaUus Porzana , L. Enl. 

751. Frisch. 211. Naum. 31. f. 42. 

Deep-brown; painted with white; sides striped 
with whitish. Remains near ponds, and makes its 
nest with rushes, something in the form of a small 
boat, which it attaches to some stem of a reed. It 
swims and dives very well, and does not quit us but 
in the depth of winter. 

This is the Ortygonoetra Marmorata , Leach. 

We have, moreover, in Europe, two rails with 
short bills ; smaller than the last 

Baillon Crake, RaUus BaiUioni, Vieill. Diet. 

Top of head and occiput, black and red ; brownish- 
red, above, varied occasionally with black spots ; tail, 
cunieform. The Gallinula SteUaris, Tem. Mss. 

Dwarf Gallinule, Lath. R. Pusillut, Naum. 32. 

F. 43. 

Face, foreneck to middle of breast, blue-grey ; chin, 
white; all the upper parts, black, mixed with fer- 
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rugineous. Found in England. The Little Roily 
Montag. not Lath, Rallies Parvus. Scopoli. Zapor- 
nia Minuta, Leach. Z. Pusilla, Steph. Shaw. 
Zool. xii. t. 28. 

Among these rails with short bills may be ranged. 

Rufous-breasted Gallinule . R. Capannensis , Gm. 
753. t. 368. 

Crown, rufous; rest, above, olive-brown; under, as far 
as the thighs, rufous. Cayenne. Creco Capannensis , 
Licht. 

Minute Gallinule . R . Minutus , Enl. 847- 

Above, brown ; wing-coverts black, spotted with 
white ; beneath, dusky-yellow. Cayenne. 

Jamaica Gallinule. R. Jamaicensis . Vieill. 

Head and throat, black ; above, rufous-brown, crossed 
with blackish streaks; foreneck and breast, bluish-ash, 
thence to vent, barred white and brown. Jamaica. 

Yellow-breasted Gallinule , R. Noveboracensis. Vieill. 
Gal. 266. 

Black, skirted with rusty, cross lined with white; 
beneath, yellowish-rusty ; lower wing-coverts, white. 
Bonap. Amer. Orn. cii. t. 24. Fulica Noveboracensis , 
Gmel. R. RtificoUis 9 Vieill. fig. bad. Perdia Hud - 
8onica 9 Lath. America. 

R. Nigrolateralis , Licht. 

Not described. 

Soree Gallinule , R. Carolinus , Edw. 144. Wils. 
48. 2. 

Olive-brown, skirted with black ; back and wings, 
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white, streaked ; beneath, slate-colour ; first primary, 
white edged externally. Male, throat, black; female, 
white. Virginia, Georgia, Carolina. Gallinula Caro- 
lina, Lath. Porphyrio Irete Hudsonis , Brisson. 

Rusty Gallinula , Gallinula Rubiginosa , Tern. Col. 
387- Crew Rubiginosa , Gray. 

Olive-green ; head, neck, and chest, reddish-chestnut; 
throat and chin, white ; bend of wings and belly, grey, 
white banded; bilk, black ; legs, yellow. Java. Length, 
six inches. 

To these may be also added, 

Crew Lateralis , Licht. Ypecaha Noiratre, Azara, 
n. 376. 

Above, olive-brown ; sides of neck, chest, and vent, 
cinnamon ; throat, chest, and middle of belly, white ; 
sides, black and white banded. Length, six inches. 
Tarsus, one inch and one-third. Brazil. Mus. Brit. 

Crew Mustelina , Licht. Ypecaha , 
brun. et plomb . Azar. n. 374. 

Beneath, greyish; vent, variegated; throat, white. 
Brazil. 


Fulica Cayannensis , Lin. Crew 
Meiampyga , Lecht. Ypecaha , Azar. 367- 

Chin, sides of head, and neck, grey ; rest of head and 
beneath, dusky ; back, olive ; quills, reddish. 

Rallus Nigra , Lin. Crew Nigra . 
Licht. 

Blackish brown ; bill, yellow ; feet, red. Africa, 
Cape of Good Hope. Brit. Mus. 
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White-chinned Gallinule. Lath. GaUinula Gularis , 
Horsf. Crex Gularis r, Gray. 

Brown ; beneath, pale-yellowish, brown wared ; wing- 
coverts and dorsal feathers, pale edged ; quills, ashy- 
brown ; throat, white. Java. Length, seventeen 
inches. 

Mournful GdUinule , Lath. GaUinula Lugubri #, Horsf. 
Cr&r Lugubri *, Gray. 

Blackish lead-colour; back and wing-coverts, pale 
edged ; quills, brownish ; front edge of wings, white ; 
vent, white banded. Java. Length, twenty inches. 

Fasciated Roily Lath. Rallus Fascia tus 9 Raffles. 

Above, chestnut ; breast and, throat, ferrugineous ; 
abdomen, barred black and white; quills, brown with 
white bars. Sumatra. 

Crex Plumbeay Gray. Mus. Brit. 

Brown-black ; head and beneath, ash-black ; tail 
beneath, white banded ; bill, nearly as long as the 
head ; base, high, much compressed, blackish ; under 
wing-coverts, white, black, and brown banded. Length 
six inches. Tarsus, one inch and an eighth. 

Crex Ptdchray Gray. Mus. Brit. 

Black, white spotted ; head, neck, and tail, rufous ; 
bill, horn-colour. Length of body, six; of tarsus, 
one inch and a third. . 

See also Dark Rail, Rufous Roily Rufous-headed 
Roily Abyssinian Gallinuley Kookra Gallinuley jand 
New Holland Roily Latham, Hist. 
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The genus Fulica, 

May be subdivided as follows, according to the form 
of the bill, and appendages of the feet. 

The Water Hens, or Gallinules. Gallinula, 
Briss. and Lath. 

Have the bill pretty nearly like the land-rail, from 
which they are distinguished by the plate of the fore- 
head, and by very long toes, provided with a very 
narrow border. # 

Common GaUinule. Fulica ChJoropus. L. Enl. 877* 
Frisch. 209, Naum. 29. f. 38. 

Deep-brown, above; slate-grey, underneath, with 
white on the thighs, along the middle of the lower 
belly, and on the exterior edge of the wing. The 
young, ( Fulica Fusca. Gm.) Poulette <FEau, Buff, 
are clearer, and have the frontal plate larger. Crex 
ChJoropus , Licht. 

The GaUinule ArdoisSe, Vieill. GaL 268, scarcely 
differs from the common. F. Ncevia, Albin. II. 
73, is only a young corn-crake. 

Red-tailed GaUinule , R. Phanicurue. En. 896. 

Forehead, bare, flesh-coloured ; plumage above, 
black ; vent and under toil-coverts, ferrugineous-red. 
Ceylon. 

Gallinula Javanica. Horsf. 
■ Is very nearly allied to the last; but has the tail 
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black ; forehead and cheeks, white ; sides of belly, 
black. 


Crew Galeata , Lecht. Gallinula 
Galeata , Gray. Yahana> n. 379. Azara. 

Very like F. Chloropus ; but differs in length of the 
toes ; length, fourteen inches ; middle toes, without 
the claw, thirty-four lines, being two lines longer 
than F. Chloropus ; of the same size, probably the 
Gal . Americana , Leach. Gal . Fusca , B. Lath. 


Gallinula Obscwra , Gray, M. S. 

Body above, olive; beneath, black lead-colour; quills, 
brown ; tail, black ; throat, white ; bill larger than 
the head ; length of bill, one inch and seven-eighths ; 
of body, eight; of tarsus, one and three quarters. 


The Sultanas, Porphyrio. Briss. 

Have the bill more high in relation to its length. 
The toes are very long, almost without any percep- 
tible border, and the frontal plate is considerable, 
sometimes rounded, and sometimes squared in the 
upper part. They usually stand on one foot, using 
the other to carry food to the bill. Their colours are 
generally beautiful shades of violet, of blue, and of 
aquamarine. Such is the 

Purple Gallinuk- Fulica Porphyria. L. Edw. 87. 

A fine bird of Africa, naturalized at present in many 
islands, and on the coasts of the Mediterranean. Its 
beauty might constitute an ornament of our parks. 
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Middle toe without the claw, longer than the tarsus. 
Blue ; the frontal plate, bordered behind the eyes ; see 
Porphyrio Alter . Aldr. iij. f. 440. Found in the South 
of Europe, especially Sicily. 

The Fulica Maculata, Flavipes , and Fistulans , rest 
originally only on ba& figures, given by Gesner, after 
drawings which had been sent to him ; but these are 
sultanas. 

Martinico GaUinule. Fulica Martinica. Vieill. 
Gal. 267. 

Purple ; back and tail, green ; sides of neck and 
wings, and lower wing-coverts, blue; vent, white. 
When young, dusky and purplish varied ; beneath, 
black and white. North America. The Crex Mar - 
tinica , Licht. Yahana Sieve de Ciel Azar. n. 383, 
Porphyrio Minor, Brisson. Porphyrio Tavoua , 
Vieill. Gallinula Porphyrio , Wilson, A. O. t. 73. f. 2. 

Favourite GaUinule, Fulica Flavirostris , Gm. 

Upper parts, deep-blue; sides of head and neck, 
paler; belly, thighs, and rump, white; quills and 
tail, brown ; bill, yellow. Cayenne. The Gallinula 
Flavirostris of Lath, and Temm. 

Green-mantled Porphyrio . Porphyrio Smaragnotus , 
T. Enl. Gallinula Porphyrio , Lath, not Var. B. 

Brilliant indigo; cheeks and throat, green; larger 
wing-coverts, back, and scapulars, deep-green ; frontal 
plate, not produced behind the eyes ; the middle toe, 
without the claw, as long as the tarsus. East and 
West Coast of Africa. 

Black-bached GaUinule . Porphyrio Mdanotus. 
Back, wing, and tail, shining-black ; head, cheeks, 
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belly, and thighs, black; neck and sides, blue ; frontal 
plate, produced much behind the back of the eyes ; 
middle toe, without the claw, much shorter than the 
tarsus. When young, bluish-black. New South 
Wales. 

Mealy Porphyrio. Porphtfrio Pulvendentus , T. 
Col. 405. 

Bluish-grey ; back, rump, and secondaries, olive- 
brown ; vent, white ; frontal plate produced behind 
the eyes ; bill and feet, red ; wings, ashy -blue. South 
Africa. 

India Porphyria . Porphyria Smaragdinus , T. Col. 
421. P. Indians , Horsf. 

Dark-blue ; chin, throat, wings, and thighs, green ; 
vent, white ; frontal plate produced beyond the eyes ; 
bill and feet, red. Java. 

White Gallinule , Porphyria Albus , L. Phil. Bot. 
Bay. pi. 273. J. White, p. 238. 

Whole of the plumage, pure white ; legs, red ; claws, 
brown ; sharp spur on the bend of the wing. Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, &c. When young, bluish-ash. 

See also the Black-pointed Gallinule, or Porphyrio ; 
and the New Holland Gallinule , Lath. Hist., both 
from New Holland. 

Finally, 

Fulica, properly so called. 

They unite to a short bill and ^considerable frontal 
plate, toes very much widened by a festooned bor- 
der, which makes them excellent swimmers. Accord- 
ingly they pass their entire life in marshes and ponds. 
Their lustrous plumage is not less adapted than their 
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conformation to this kind of dwelling; and these 
birds constitute a very marked link between the 
grallse and the palmipedes. 

We have but one of them, 

Futica Atraj Aterrima , and AZthiops, Gm. Enl. 197* 
Frisch. 208. Naum. 30. f. 4(X 

Deep slate-colour on the frontal plate, and the edge 
of the wings white. The plate becomes red in the 
season of reproduction. It is common wherever 
there are ponds. 

F. Atterima , is the old male : and the young is F. 
JEthiops ; sometimes more or less white than FuL * 
Leucorix , Sparm. Mus. Carl. 1. t. 12. 

Cinereous Coot , Lath. Fulica Atra , Ord. Wilson, 

A. O. ix. t. 73. f. 1. F. Floridana , Bar train. F. 
Americana , Gmel. 

Slate-colour; under tail-coverts and outer lining of 
the wings, white ; tail, of fourteen feathers, head, and 
neck, deep-black ; membrane, white. North America. 

Crested Gallinule. Fulica Cristata , Gm. Enl. 797- 
Vieill. Gal. 269. 

Forehead and crown, bare, reddish, rising into a knob 
on the back part; body and wings, greenish-ash 
colour ; beneath, pale-ash. China, India, and Mada- 
gascar. Lath. Syn. v. t. 90. 

The Fulica Mexicana , Lath. Fulica Armillata , 
and Fulica Leucoptera , Vieill. are doubtful species. 

We shah terminate this view of the grallae with 
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three genera, which it is difficult to associate to the 
others, and which may be considered as separately 
forming small families. 

The Sheath-bills. Chionis, Forster. Vaginalis, 

Lath. 

Their legs are short, almost as in the gallinae ; tarsi, 
scaled ; their bill gross and conical, and on its base 
a corneous sheath, which appears capable of being 
raised upwards or depressed. 

But one species is known, belonging to New 
Holland. 

White Sheath-bill. Vag. Chionis. Lath. III. pi. 89. 
Chionis Necrophaga, Vieill. Gal. 258. 

Of the size of a partridge, with plumage entirely 
white. It remains on the sea-coast, where it lives 
on the dead animals which are cast ashore by the 
waves. 

The Vaginalis Alba, Gmel. Chionis Forsteri, Steph. 
Ch. Nova Hollandia, Temm. Annal. Ch. Alba, 
Foret. Frey. Voy. t. 35. ; the feet slightly fringed 
like Himantopus. 

The Pratincoles. Glareola, Gm. 

Their bill is short, conical, arched throughout, pretty 
deeply cleft, and resembling that of a gallina. Their 
wings are excessively long and pointed, which, with 
the tail, frequently forked, reminds us of the appa- 
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ratus for flight in the swallows, or in the palmipedes 
of the high seas. Linnaeus, in his twelfth edition, has 
arranged the common species in the genus hirundo. 
Their legs are of moderate height ; the tarsi, scaled; 
the external toes, a little palmated ; and the thumb 
touches the ground. They fly in flocks, uttering 
cries, near the banks of waters ; worms and aquatic 
insects constitute their food, 

The species of Europe, 

Austrian Pratincole. Olareola Austriaca , Gm. En. 
882. Olareola Pratincola, Leach. Lin. Trans, xiii. 
pL xii. Naum. 29. f. 59. 

Is brown, above; white, underneath and on the 
rump ; the throat is surrounded with a black circle ; 
the base of the bill and the feet are reddish. It 
appears to be found in all the northern parts of the 
ancient world. 

The Glareola Torqnata , Temm. Glareola Neevia, 
Gm. is the young of the common species. See Leach, 
Lin. Trans, xiii. pi. xii. f. 2. 

Australasian Pratincole. Glar. Australis, Leach, 
loc. dt. pi. xiv. or Glar. Isabella , Vieill. 
Gal. 263. 

Plumage above and breast, light rufous ; throat and 
upper tail-coverts, white; belly, bright-chestnut ; 
q uills and under wing-coverts, black. Australasia. 
The Glar. Grallaria of Temm. 
vol. viii. e a 
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Oriental Pratincole. Glar. Orientalis, Leach, 
pi. xiii. f. 1, 2. 

Plumage above, brownish ash-colour ; beneath, white ; 
broken ring of black round the throat ; tail, shorter 
than the wings, without any lateral threads. Java. 

Cream-coloured Pratincole , Glar. Lactea , Tem. 

Col. 392. 

Plumage above and wings, cinereous-white; under- 
neath, white ; quills and under wing-coverts, black ; 
tail-feathers, except the outer, marked with a black 
spot. Bengal. 

Our last genus shall be that of the 

Flamingos. Phcenicopterus, L. 

One of the most extraordinary and most isolated of 
all the birds. Their legs, of an excessive length, have 
the three front toes palmated to the end, and the 
hind one extremely short. The neck, not less long 
nor less slender than the legs, and the small head 
support a bill, whose lower mandibles is an oval, bent 
longitudinally into a semi-cylindrical canal, while the 
upper one, oblong and flat, is bent crosswise in its 
centre to join the other exactly. The membranous 
foss of .the nostrils occupies almost the entire side of 
the part which is behind the transverse bend, and 
the nostrils themselves are a longitudinal deft of 
the lower part of the foss. The edges of the two 
mandibles are furnished with small and very fine 
transverse laminae, which, joined to the fleshy thick- 
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ness of the tongue, gives to these birds some analogy 
with the ducks. The flamingos might even be 
placed among the palmipedes, but for the length of 
the tarsi and* nakedness of the legs. They live on 
shell-fish, insects, and fishes* eggs, which they get by 
means of their long neck, and by turning their head 
round to employ with advantage the crook of their 
upper bill. They build in the marshes a nest of 
raised earth, on which they ride astride to hatch 
their eggs, as their long legs hinder them from adopt- 
ing any other position. 

The common species, 

Red Flamingo. Phcenicopterus Ruber, Enl. 68. 

Is sometimes more than six feet in height, and, from 
bill to tail, above four feet long ; it is ash-coloured, 
with brownish shades the first year, and in the second, 
rose-colour begins to appear on the wings ; in the 
third year, the back is always purple-red, and the 
wings roseate. The wing-quills are black, the bill 
yellow, and black at the end, and the feet brown. 

This species is extended over the whole ancient 
continent below 40°. Numerous flocks of it are seen 
every year on our southern coasts. They sometimes 
ascend even towards the Rhine. 

M. Temminck thinks* that the flamingo of Ame- 
rica, altogether of a bright-red, Wils. Am. viii. 66, 
and Catesb. 73, differs in species from that of the 
old world. 

k e 2 
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He describes it, under the name of Ph . Ruber , Tern.* 
and calls the other Ph. Antiquorum . For its bill* see 
Bui. Soc. Phy. 98, f . 4, 6. 

Little Flamingo of America , Geoff. Phcenic. Minor , 
Vieill. Gal. pL 73. ; the young, or Flam Pygmie y 
Temm. Col. 419, the adult. 

Red ; when young, white ; upper wing-coverts, black 
and red banded ; neck, ashy spotted. Senegal. See 
Geof. Mem. Soc. Philom. 1. 98. f. 1, 3. 
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SUPPLEMENT ON THE GRALL2E. 


These birds are termed Schassiers by the French natu- 
ralists, because many of them, in walking, carry forward the 
tibia at the same time with the tarsus, which gives them an 
appearance as if they were mounted on stilts ( ichasses ). The 
illustrious naturalist of Sweden, established as characters of 
his order grallse, a bill somewhat cylindrical, tongue entire 
and fleshy, feet for wading, thighs partly naked, body com- 
pressed, and short tail ; also, feeding on the animalcule of 
marshes, and making their nests most generally on the ground. 
The general characters of the grallse, sufficiently vague in 
their application to the order as it originally stood, have be- 
come still more so since the introduction into it of the ostrich, 
the cassowary, and the bustard, which were formerly classed 
with the gallinse. The denomination of shore-birds, oiseauw 9 
de rivage , by the French, considered as synonimous with 
grallse, properly so called, and also our own term u waders 
have ceased to be applicable to all the genera, since the order 
has been made to embrace inland birds, not frequenters of 
humid or inundated situations, and which, moreover, espe- 
cially subsist on grain or herbage. Among the genera, 
indeed, included by Linnseus, the agami, and the cariama, are 
not inhabitants of the water ; nor does the French name, bor- 
rowed from stilts, appertain to such short-legged birds as the 
fulicse proper, &c. All, however, comprehended in the Lin- 
mean arrangement possessed the faculty of flying, which is 
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denied to the ostrich, and the cassowary ; and the peculiar 
attribute, in the performance of this natural function, of 
stretching their legs backwards, while the birds of other 
orders have the habit of folding them under the belly. Con- 
siderable variations also exist respecting the form of the bill 
in these birds ; particularly, if with the most recent writers, 
we include the secretary among them, but which our 
author, as has been seen, has placed at the end of the 
accipitres. The exclusion, however, of this bird, as well as 
of the ostrich, the cassowary, the bustard, the agami, and the 
cariama, would render the group of the grallae far more 
natural. It would not, to be sure, embrace all the long- 
legged birds, but it would embrace all that are habituated to 
frequent the neighbourhood of waters. 

The birds of this order which build their nests in trees 
and elevated situations, are monogamous, and nurse their 
young ones until they are in a state to fly. Those which 
nestle on the ground are, almost all of them, polygamous; and 
their little ones, immediately after birth, proceed in search of 
food of their own accord. 

The grail ae, in general, are destitute of some of the most 
agreeable attributes of terrestrial birds. “ None of them,” 
, says BufFon, 44 possess the grace or gaiety of our birds of the 
field. They do not amuse themselves, and sport together, 
like them, either on the earth or in the air. They cannot 
play in the branches like the tenants of the woods, nor please 
the listening ear by the flexibility and melody of their voices. 
On the contrary, their harsh and discordant tones, serve only 
to betray their presence in the marshes, and on the shores, 
that re-echo to their cries.” 

The ostrich, the bustard, the agami, and the cariama, 
always sojourn at a distance from waters. The last feed on 
serpents; the others on grain and herbage. All the other 
grallee are wading birds. Most of them are semi-nocturnal, 
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or crepusculous ; a peculiarity connected with the manner of 
their subsistence, since it is during twilight and night that the 
worms issue from their holes in the ground ; and that aquatic 
insects, and fishes, put themselves in motion. It is then that 
the plover, the lapwing, the woodcock, the snipe, the jacana, 
seek those humid places which conceal the animalculae and 
small worms, which constitute their principal aliment. The 
bittern, the heron, the stork, and the spoonbills, roam through 
the marshes, and penetrate into the water, where they can 
ford without wetting their plumes, to seize the fishes and 
aquatic reptiles. The curlew, the tumstone, the ibis, the 
oyster-catcher, the tantalus, frequent the sea-shore, and the 
banks of rivers, to feed on mar^ame worms, and the small 
testacea, and Crustacea, which remain in the sand and under 
the stones. The clamorous cranes call to each other in the 
heights of air, when the shades of evening begin to brood 
upon the streams over which they hover, to descend upon 
their prey. 

M. Dumeril has made a very curious observation respect- 
ing the articulation of the limbs of a |tork, (ardea ciconia ,) 
which, as it is applicable to all the birds which possess the 
faculty of sleeping on one leg, we shall insert here. The 
lateral ligaments of the knee form the pivot of a kind of 
hinges. The small head of the fibula, engaged in the 
groove of the external condyle of the femur, follows the 
motion of this bone, and draws back the lateral ligament. 
In fine, the condyles are two portions of a circle or pulley, 
which terminate in front and behind by radiated extremities, 
more approximated to the paint of attachment of the lateral 
ligaments. The naturalist just cited compares the manner 
in which the bones of the leg bend back upon the femur, to 
the play of the blade and handle of a spring knife. The 
pulley formed by the condyles is the heel of the blade ; the 
upper attachments of the lateral ligaments are the point or 
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pivot on which the movement is executed. The two extre- 
mities of the pulley are the two planes in a right line ; and 
the elasticity of the ligament produces the same effect as the 
spring applied against them. 

: In the first family of the Grallse, in the “ Regne Animal,” 
(the Brevipehnes,) the genus of the Ostrich stands fore- 
most. Linnaeus, under the denomination of Struthio, has 
united the four terrestrial birds hitherto known, whose wings 
are unfitted for the purposes of flight, namely, the ostrich, 
the emu, the cassowary, and the dodo. He has placed them 
in the older gallinse, to which, in truth, the form of their bill, 
the weight of their body, and the nature of their terrestrial 
habits, give them, by no means, an unfounded claim. It is 
in the elevation of their limbs alone that the first three ap- 
proach the grallae. But there are very essential differences 
between these birds, which sufficiently justified Brisson in 
separating them into distinct genera, under the names of 
struthio , rhea, casuarius , and raphus. The first has but two 
toes in front, and none behind. The second has three toes in 
front, and a simple c^flosity instead of thumb. The third 
has also three toes before, but no callosity behind, and is fur- 
ther distinguished by the corneous casque which it bears 
upon its head. As to the fourth, which in all probability is 
not entitled to any rank among existing beings, the toes are 
said to have been four in number, and the legs consider- 
ably shorter than those of the others. We shall speak a little 
more concerning this supposed bird, hereafter; which, if it 
ever existed, appears now to be extinct : while the ostrich, of 
which mention is made in the Old Testament, has subsisted 
from the earliest times, and always in the same regions, 
namely, throughout all Africa, from Barbary to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The ostrich is the most gigantic of all the feathered-race. 
It attains to seven and eight feet in height, |nd weighs as 
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much as eighty pounds. The length of its legs, and of its 
neck, and certain, iiabits peculiar to it, have caused it to be 
compared to the camel. Eldemiri, in his “ History of Ani- 
mals,” informs us, that the vulgar belief in Arabia is, that 
the ostrich is the production of a camel and a bird. From 
such approximations are derived the names which the ostrich 

has received in various countries. The Persian name of 

« 

sutur-morg , literally signifies camel-bird ; and it is the same 
with the slrouthos of the Greeks, and the struthio-camelus of 
the Latins. We cannot, however, say with Aristotle, that 
the ostrich is of an equivocal nature, partim avis , partim 
quadmpes ; but still we may aver, that in the chain of being, 
it evidently constitutes the link between the birds and the 
mammalia. Though decreed, from its bulk, to remain upon 
the earth, and deprived of that faculty which is the eminent 
characteristic of its class, it has received, in compensation, a 
force and rapidity in the race, far surpassing that of all other 
existing animate. 

To the external characters of this bird, given in the text, 
we shall add a word or two, on its internal structure, and the 
character of its senses. Here it presents many peculiarities 
which approximate it to quadrupeds. Its tongue is very 
short, formed like a horse-shoe, and it makes a projection 
behind, which some writers have taken for an epiglottis. The 
sternum, which in other birds has the form of the keel of a 
vessel, in this resembles a sort of buckler, which is favourable 
to the movements of the bird, when, to lie down, it is obliged 
to bend the knee at first, then to lean upon the sternum, and, 
finally, on all the lower part of the body. In the dilatation 
between the crop and gizzard; which may be considered as a 
peculiar stomach, in the voluminous character of the intes- 
tines, length of the cmcuro, &c., the ostrich, likewise, exhibits 
a close analogy with the mammalia, especially with those of 
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the ruminant order. The same analogy is remakable in the 
organs of locomotion, and in those of generation. 

In examining the organs of sense in the ostrich, we may 
remark, that the nostrils, situated in the upper mandible, not 
far from the base, have, at each of the two apertures, a carti- 
laginous protuberance, covered with a very fine membrane* 
These apertures communicate witji the palate by two conduits 
which conduct into a considerable cleft. It must not be con- 
cluded, however, from the somewhat complicated structure of 
the organ of smell, that the ostrich possesses this sense in any 
high degree of perfection. On the contrary, it is very imper- 
fect in this bird. This sense serves to the majority of animals, 
that possess it to any extent, as the means of discerning, and 
properly distinguishing the food which is suitable and natural 
to them ; but it is so useless to the ostrich, that it will swal- 
low iron, flints, glass, and even copper, in spite of its dis- 
agreeable smell; and, according to the report of Vallisneri, 
one of these birds died in consequence of having devoured an 
immense quantity of quick-lime. 

This fact proves that the sense of taste in the ostrich is 
not less obtuse and feeble than that of smell. The gallinse, 
and other granivora, by no means remarkable for delicacy in 
the organs of taste, and which swallow plenty of small stones 
when they are mixed with grains, would suffer themselves to 
die of hunger, sooner than touch such a corrosive sub- 
stance as quick-lime. We find, accordingly, no vestiges of 
nervous papillae on the tongue of the ostrich. 

Although the ears of this bird are conformed in a manner 
the most calculated to facilitate hearing, their apertures being 
very large, and not impeded with feathers, yet Leo Africanus 
affirms, that the ostrich is deprived of the auricular faculty. 
If it be true, however, that the ostrich be ever deaf, it can 
only be so during the season of reproduction, which is the case 
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with the grous. At other times this bird hears very well : it 
also possesses the visual power in great perfection. 

There is, properly speaking, but one species of the ostrich, 
( struthio-camelus ) ; for, as our author observes, the nandu 
might well stand as a separate genus. It appertains exclu- 
sively to the ancient Continent. The sandy deserts of Africa 
are the places in which it has established its habitual sojourn. 
It is found from Egypt and Barbary, as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in the neighbouring islands, and those parts 
of Asia which border on the African Continent. It is less 
common in the environs of Goa, than in Arabia ; and it exists 
not beyond the Ganges. 

The ostrich is naturally herbivorous ; but though vegetable 
matter constitutes the basis of its food, and though it is often 
seen pasturing in the south of Africa, it is yet so voracious, 
and its senses of taste and smell are so obtuse, that it devours 
animal and mineral substances indiscriminately, until its enor- 
mous stomach is completely full. It swallows without any 
choice, and merely, as it were, to serve for ballast, wood, 
stones, glass, iron, copper, gold, lime, or, id fact, any other 
substance, equally hard, indigestible, and deleterious. The 
powers of digestion in this bird are certainly very great ; 
but their operation is confined to matters of an alimentary 
character. But copper, far from being converted into nutri- 
ment, acts upon its stomach like poison, and nails very fre- 
quently pierce its coats and membranes. However, though 
the ostrich does not, as is vulgarly supposed, digest iron, yet 
pieces if this metal are found in its stomach, not only worn 
down, as they would be, by trituration with other hard bodies, 
but evidently eaten into by some gastric fluid, and exhibiting 
cracks and flaws which such a fluid could alone produce. 
M. Cuvier was convinced of this fact by the examination of 
an individual that died in the French menagerie, in the body 
of which was found nearly a pound weight of stones, pieces 
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of boo or co ppe r, and p i eces of mooey, half worn down. 
This bird p w fa od barley to ev e r y other kind of aliment, and 
would eat tom pounds of it daily, with a pound of bread, 
and about ten heads of lettuce. 

The general opinion in Arabia is that the ostrich does not 
drink, and according to KlAniri, before quoted, it even 
avoids those places where water is to be found. Notwith- 
standing t&is, an ostrich in the menagerie above-mentioned, 
used, in summer, to drink four pints of water daily ; and in 
winter, when it was necessar y to keep it shut up, it would 
drink more than six. But those facts, observed in a state of 
captivity, should not completely invalidate the assertion of 
the Arabs. The ostrich, we know, to be an inhabitant of 
those parched and burning climates, where it rains very sel- 
dom, and where water, in general, is very scarce Moreover, 
the inverse proportion in the quantity of water, drank by the 
confined ostrich, in Paris, in summer and winter, proves that 
the greater or less restriction of the confinement, must be 
taken into consideration among the causes of the thirst which 
this bird exhibited. 

Notwithstanding the advantages which the ostrich might 
derive from its strength, in opposition to other animals, it 
never attacks any. When forced to defend itself, it does so 
with its bill, the spinous appendages of the wings, and with 
the feet. In other cases, if the odds be ever so little against 
it, it has recourse to flight to withdraw itself from danger. 
Still, however, its hard and thick skin, and its broad sternum, 
which constitutes a cuirass, are no contemptible defensive 
arms ; and Tbevenot has seen it lay a dog prostrate with a 
single kick. Pliny attributes to these birds the faculty of 
flinging stones in this way ; but this appears somewhat doubt- 
ful. In fact, it is not surprising that an animal like the 
ostrich, endowed with so limited an instinct, should not be 
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able to derive all the advantages, that it otherwise might do, 
from the resources with which nature has provided it. 

The ostrich haS, in general, been made the emblem of stu- 
pidity ; and it has been said, that when it hides its head, and 
cannot see the hunter, it believes itself sheltered from his pur- 
suits. Supposing such a fact to have been really observed, 
might it not have occurred when an ostrich was exhausted 
from fatigue, and without means of escape, and result from 
its own knowledge of the peculiar weakness of one of its 
organs ? With the exception of the vertex, which is fortified 
by a corneous plate, the bones of the ostrich's head are very 
tender. Many circumstances may produce in the bird the 
feeling of its weakness in this respect, and it is not at all 
astonishing that it should particularly seek to guard this part 
against any shock,* either by hiding it in the sand, or else- 
where. If no other proofs of stupidity can be brought against 
the bird, we doubt if this one can be admissible as conclusive 
against its intellect. It seems rather to be attributable to the 
extreme timidity and mild character of the animal. 

The voice of the ostrich, which the sacred > writers have 
camjtared to the bellowing of a bull, and Dr. Brown to a 
hoarse child crying, is not often heard. According to Spar- 
man, the natives of the different countries about the 4 Cape, 
are agreed that the cry of the ostrich resembles the roaring of 
the lion, but that it is less prolonged. Other writers have 
found a resemblance between this cry and that of the pigeon ; 
but this observation was made only on ostriches in a sthto of 
captivity. The voice of the male is a little stronger than that 
of the female. When those captive ostriches were annoyed, 
they threatened by hissing like a goose; and' also testified 
their anger by raising and shaking their wings and tail. To 
the ostriches in the French menagerie, dogs appeared to be 
peculiarly disagreeable ; when the male beheld them, he would 
strike violently against the boards of the place where he was 
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shut up, and with as much noise and force as a hammer would 
have made. 

The ostriches are prone to venery, an# couple very fre- 
quently. Though heavy birds are, in general, polygamous, 
Thevenot assures us that the ostrich never has more than one 
female. Sparman also adopts thiB opinion, but merely on the 
testimony of the Hottentots, and on the supposition of the 
necessity of incubation. On the other hand, the Caifres in- 
formed Thunberg that the male made its nest with three or 
four females at once, which laid altogether twenty or thirty 
eggs, and hatched them in turn. The same fact was simi- 
larly reported to our countryman, Mr. Barrow. Levaillant 
argues in favour of the monogamy of these birds, and states 
that, in general, he found no more than ten eggs in their nests. 
Yet this traveller states a fact to which he jras an eye-witness, 
and which, in spite of the interpretation which he gives it, 
appears to favour an opinion opposite to his own. 

A female ostrich, having risen from a nest composed of 
thirty-eight eggs, of unequal size, besides thirteen others, 
which were placed a little farther on, each in a small cavity, 
Levaillant concealed himself at some distance, in a bush, from 
which, during the day, he beheld four females come suc- 
cessively to the nest, and rise from it in turns. One of these 
females remained during a quarter of an hour, seated, or 
rather bent down upon, the eggs, although a new comer had 
placed herself beside her. This made our naturalist conclude 
that these birds agreed, as it were, by a mutual understanding, 
to hatch in couples, or more, at times, especially during the cool 
and rainy nights, for the advantage of greater warmth. But 
this supposition accords very little with the system of exclu- 
sive monogamy. In fact, the different female ostriches must 
have been fecundated before their laying, and the account of 
the traveller proves this, because the young ones were on the 
point of being excluded. Moreover, Levaillant saw but one 
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male for three or four females, which renders it highly pro- 
bable that this male had fecundated them all. On the con- 
trary supposition, that each male had remained faithful to his 
companion, it is not at all likely that all the eggs would have 
been thus deposited together, and the most we could expect 
would be the establishment of separate nests, in the same 
neighbourhood, as we have seen to be the case with some 
monogamous birds, whose social instinct is powerful. Such 
an approximation would be quite sufficient for the purposes 
of mutual succour and protection of their offspring, to which 
Levaillant is inclined to attribute the assemblage of which we 
are speaking. If this traveller, who has often foupd nests con- 
taining ten or a dozen eggs, only occasionally met with 
some which contained too many eggs to belong to a single 
female, it is more natural to conclude that nests are formed 
by a single couple, in districts where the females are not more 
numerous than the males, and that when the reverse is the 
case, polygamy obtains among them. 

There is one fact, however, regarding which no uncertainty 
exists, and which, it must be allowed, has more reference to 
monogamy than to polygamy. The males sit on the eggs as 
well as the females. The indefatigable naturalist, just dted, 
has had opportunities of repeatedly verifying this fact, and 
particularly in the case we have now related, when he beheld 
the male come to the nest at the decline of day, and was lucky 
enough to shoot him. Sparman has also seen a male ostrich 
rise from the nest, and he found in the same nest as many 
white as black feathers ; which announced the successive pre- 
sence of the male and female. 

The season in which the ostriches breed is not very accu- 
rately known. Sparman has seen young ones at different 
epochs, whose size proved that they were bora at different 
times ; but on this subject Levaillant has made a very perti- 
nent observation, namely, that though the reproductive season 
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may be generally filed to one and the same period, in any 
species, yet the eggs may be broken, or other accidents may 
occur, to derange the incubation, and oblige die mother to 
lay a second, and even a third set of eggs. This sufficiently 
explains the fact of difference of size and age in the young. 

This point, however, is a matter of much less importance 
than the remark of Levaillant, concerning the eggs which die 
ostrich places at a little distance from the nest, where they 
are preserved fresh, to serve for the first nourishment of the 
young. Bougainville had also made a similar remark, but 
did not dare to publish it, on acoount of its singularity. But 
this fact wag much more andendy known in the countries 
inhabited by the ostrich. The Arabian writer, already 
quoted, tells us, u It is said that the ostrich divides its eggs 
into three portions. That it hatches one-third, gives another 
to its young to. eat, and leaves the last portion exposed to the 
air, that it may rot, and engender worms, which may save 
as food for the young when they are excluded.” 

This acoount of the exact division of the eggs, of one por- 
tion being used for immediate food, and dm other left to 
rot, See., must of course be attributed to oriental prejudice, 
and ignorance of natural science. But the recital is suffi- 
cient to prove the knowledge of a fact since established, but 
which probably never takes place, except when a second set 
of eggs is laid. 

In further confirmation of this it may be noticed that the 
nandu, that bird of America which has most r el ati on with 
the ostrich, also feeds the young with eggs not hatched. 
Thane is a passage of Dobrixaffer, (to whose authority great 
deference is due, from his known veracity and long residence 
in Paraguay) to this effect, in his history of the Abipones, an 
equestrian nation of that country. He says : — “ Ova adbuc 
plena ne in lucem jam editis esca desit a se oonfracta par- 
vulis alendis impendere solent” 
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Here, as the reader will perceive, there is no statement of 
the formal separation of any eggs, but merely of the appli- 
cation of such as have not been incubated to the purposes 
of food. The same fact is affirmed by Nieremberg in the 
most positive manner. 

Dobrizoffer also makes a remark which is rather in sup- 
port of the polygamy of these birds, and may serve to ex- 
plain the inequality in the number of eggs found in the 
nests of the ostrich. “ Struthionis feminae quotquot vicinae 
degunt, ova sua in eodem loco deponent.” After this fact, 
which may also be common to the ostrich, properly so called, 
we must not be surprised that authors have differed so much 
respecting the number of its eggs, which Aristotle makes 
twenty-five, Willoughby fifty, and Elian mounts up to 
eighty. 

Levaillant moreover cites a fact, which may have been the 
occasion of some errors. When the savages, who are very 
fond of the eggs of the ostrich, find a nest of them, they 
carry them off successively with a rake, to prevent the 
mother from perceiving that they have been touched ; and if 
this thieving be carried on with proper caution, the bird will 
go on to lay as many as fifty eggs, never beginning her incu- 
bation until her number be completed. It is obvious enough, 
how the information of a native that he had taken forty or 
fifty eggs from the nest of an ostrich, might mislead a tra- 
veller into the supposition of a natural variation in the number 
of eggs laid by these birds. 

These eggs, the ground of which is a dirty-white, marbled 
with clear yellow, are very large, and might hold a pint of 
liquid. ' One of them, laid by a female ostrich in the 
menagerie of Paris, which was perfect, and as large as the 
eggs brought from Africa, weighed two pounds fourteen 
ounces. It was six inches and a half in depth, and its form 
was that of a common egg. 

VOL. VJIl. F F 
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The ostriches, properly speaking, make no nest ; they hol- 
low out a place upon the sand, where they deposit their 
eggs. Under the torrid zone, the heat of the sun during the 
day dispenses them from the cares of incubation, which is 
performed only during the night ; but on either side of the 
tropics, these birds hatch without intermission. Jannequin, 
who made a voyage to Senegal in 1630, relates, that having 
put in a chest two ostrich’s eggs, enveloped in tow, and hav- 
ing visited them a long time after, he found one broken, and 
that a young ostrich came out, which lived on minced plants 
for eight days. But it is impossible to attach any credit to 
this recital, especially as the same author tells us that he 
emptied the other egg to bring it home to France, which one 
would think ought to have been in the same predicament as 
the first, but was not. Unsuccessful attempts were made to 
hatch artificially the eggs laid by the ostrich in the French 
menagerie ; but as the male was dead before they had been 
laid, it is probable that they had not been fecundated. 

There are no very certain data from which we can calcu- 
late the period of incubation ; it appears to last for about six 
weeks. The young ones walk immediately after their birth. 
As they find in the torrid zone the degree of heat necessary 
for them, and suitable food, the mother abandons them 
directly. But at the Cape, and in other less warm countries, 
she continues to afford them her assistance in procuring food, 
&c., as long as it is necessary, and defends them with no small 
degree of courage. 

M. Cuvier, who examined a foetus ready to issue from the 
egg, found it altogether covered with feathers of a reddish- 
grey, spotted with black. It had three black longitudinal 
lines on the head, and on the back of the neck. This plu- 
mage continued during the first year ; it afterwards fell, to 
return no more, on those parts which were to become naked, 
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such as the head, top of the neck, thighs, ‘flanks, and under 
the wings. 

The vigour of the ostrich is so surprising, that when 
mounted by two men, it will run faster than one of our best 
English horses. We have the testimony of Adamson on this 
subject, who frequently witnessed this sort of spectacle in 
Senegal. It is even necessary that a man should be habi- 
tuated by degrees to this exercise, to prevent its producing 
suffocation. The ostrich in running always keeps its wings 
raised, although the contexture of the feathers which renders 
them improper for flight would seem equally to prevent them 
being of much service in accelerating the course of the bird. 
But though their assistance in this way, by striking the air, 
may be futile, yet it is not improbable that they serve as a 
balance to keep the body in equilibrium, and perhaps may 
alter its specific gravity. 

With such advantages it would seem easy enough for the 
ostrich to withdraw itself from danger ; notwithstanding them, 
however, snares are not the only means by which man con- 
trives to render himself master of this bird. The inhabitants 
of a part of Abyssinia, who lived particularly on these birds, 
and were in ancient times consequently called Struthophagi^ 
did not confine themselves to hunting the ostrich with the 
bow. According to Strabo, they used to cover themselves 
with the skin of these birds, and passing the right hand into 
the neck, give it similar motions to those exhibited by the 
ostrich, while with the other hand they scattered grain about, 
to attract the ostriches into the snares which had been set for 
them. Oppian, in the third book of his poem “ De Vena- 
tine,*” relates that nets were also employed, into which the 
ostriches were driven by pursuing them with horses and 
dogs ; but for a long time the Arabs have used horses alone 
in the chase of the ostrich. This bird, which would escape 
easily if it always pursued a straight line, on the contrary 
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describes a circle, which the Arab, who pretends merely to 
observe, and not pursue, knows how to cut at the opportune 
moment. This kind of chase is particularly pursued at the 
period when the ostriches unite in considerable numbers to 
traverse the desert. Harassed incessantly, they find no 
opportunity of eating ; and when they are extremely fatigued, 
the hunters rush upon them and knock them down with 
sticks. This is sooner done, when, in addition to the horses, 
grey-hounds are employed, properly trained to bar their 
way. Very frequently they are taken alive in this way. 

When the Arabs have killed* an ostrich, they open his 
throat, make a ligature below the hole, and several of them 
then, taking him by the head and feet, shake and drag him 
in various directions until are disgorged by the same hole 
nearly twenty pounds of a substance mingled with blood and 
fat, of the consistence of coagulated oH, which is called man- 
teque , and which is employed in the preparation of dishes, 
and the cure of different maladies. 

Notwithstanding the decided turn of the ostriches for 
liberty, those which are taken alive are easily tamed, and 
suffer themselves to be parked up and kept in flocks. They 
even suffer men to mount them ; but the art has not yet been 
attained of guiding them like a horse. Those, however, 
that are taken young and brought up at the Cape of Good 
Hope, show a certain degree of docility. They will suffer 
themselves to' be ridden, and even climb upon the shoulders 
of those who are willing to try the experiment ; and it is 
not improbable that they might be brought to carry bur- 
dens, and otherwise rendered serviceable to man. The 
farmers of the Cape have tamed them to such a degree that 
they are left at liberty to go out of the farm, enter it, and 
seek their food where they will. But the voracity of these 
animals is much complained of ; they will swallow chickens 
entire, and trample the hens under foot. 
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Moses interdicted to the Jews the eating of the flesh of the 
ostrich, as an unclean meat. That of the old ones is hard 
and ill-flavoured ; but that of the young, when they are fat, 
is eatable. The Romans used to eat of it very commonly, in 
the time of the emperors ; and Heliogabalus, in one of his 
fantastic whims, had the brains of six hundred of these 
animals served up at a single repast. 

The eggs of the ostrich are of a quality more gross and 
compact than those of the hen ; they are of a sweetish taste, 
and sooner satiate the appetite. The inhabitants of the Cape 
make with these eggs a sort of pates, or puddings, and ome- 
lettes. As their shell is very thick, they can be very well 
preserved on board ship, where the eggs of hens very soon 
grow musty. Drinking cups are made with the shell, which 
hardens with time, and assumes some resemblance to ivory. 

When the Nasamones, inhabitants of Lybia, went to war, 
their defensive arms were made of the skin of the ostrich, 
which is very thick, and which even at the present day serves 
to make cuirasses for some of the Arab troops. The Ethio- 
pians sell these skins to the merchants of Alexandria, where 
Belon saw a great quantity of them, with the feathers on, in 
the shops. The long white plumes of the tail and wings, 
have been in request at all times. The Roman soldiers wore 
them on their helmets, and they still constitute an ornament 
for the head of the warriors. In Turkey, when the Janissaries 
existed, a soldier who had signalized himself by some feat of 
arms, had the privilege of thus decorating his turban. In 
the kingdom of Congo, these plumes, mixed with those of the 
peacock, are employed in the fabrication of warlike ensigns. 
It is well known what a prodigious consumption is made of 
them in Europe for hats, theatrical dresses, furniture, cano- 
pies, funeral ceremonies, &c. Their soft and waving motion 
renders them in high esteem for female ornaments. Those 
are more esteemed which have been plucked from the animal 
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while living, than those which have been taken after death. 
The first are recognized by the sanguinolent juice which pro- 
ceeds from the tube when pressed between the fingers ; the 
others are light, dry, and subject to be attacked by worms. 

The Nandu has been sometimes called the ostrich of Ma- 
gellan, also the Cheuque , Chrorii , &c. Although our author 
confines himself, like Linnseus, to giving it the specific deno- 
mination of Struthio Rhea, yet he admits that the presence 
of three toes may constitute a character sufficient to form it 
into a separate genus. As for the other characters, their dif- 
ferences are of no great importance. 

The only species of which this genus (if it be allowed to 
be one) is composed, is much smaller than the African ostrich. 
As it is only in America that this bird is found, perhaps the 
appellation of American ostrich would be the most suitable 
for it, if considered as a species; but if formed into the 
genus Nandu , the denomination of ostrich must be totally 
abandoned. 

The bill of the nandu is short, straight, and depressed ; 
its point is obtuse and unguiculated ; the tongue is thick and 
short ; the nostrils on the side and middle of the upper man- 
dible ; the feet are long and robust ; there is no tail ; the 
wings, unfit for flight, are terminated by a spur, six lines in 
length. 

The females are smaller than the males, and have less 
black at the origin of the neck. 

These birds never penetrate into the woods. Open plains 
are the only places in which they are found. They usually 
go in pairs, and sometimes in tolerably numerous flocks, but 
only in those countries in which they are not hunted. When 
they are pursued, they run to such a distance and so rapidly 
that it is extremely difficult to overtake them even with the 
best horses. The hunters, who sometimes catch them with a 
kind of collar, formed of three stones as large as the fist, and 
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attached by cords to a common centre, must be very cautious 
in avoiding their kicks. The nandus extend their wings 
behind when they run ; and for the purpose of turning, and 
putting the hunters at fault by their windings, they sometimes 
open one wing and present it to the wind. 

When tranquil, their walk is grave, their neck is raised, 
and the back rounded. They cut the grass on which they 
feed. At the epocha of reproduction, that is, in the month 
of July, the males send forth cries not unlike the lowing of 
cows. Their nest consists of a wide but not very deep hollow, 
which is formed naturally in the ground, and into which 
they sometimes bring a little straw. The eggs, of a yellow- 
ish-white and very smooth surface, are more than five inches 
in diameter, and of equal bigness at both ends. A single 
nest sometimes contains from sixty-six to eighty of them, 
which M. d’Azara believes to be the production of many 
females of the same district ; but he adds, as an ascertained 
fact, that a single individual, said to be the male, hatches 
the eggs, and takes the charge of conducting and protecting 
the young. It is also pretended, that the male separates 
some eggs, which he breaks at the moment in which the 
young are excluded from the others, that the insects which 
assemble there may serve for food to the little ones in the 
first period of their existence. The young nandus, which 
are brought up in houses, soon become familiar. They enter 
into the different apartments, and exhibit a great deal of 
•curiosity. They also walk in the streets ; and though they 
often wander into the country, they will also return to the 
places where they are accustomed to be fed. They will 
swallow small stones, and even pieces of metal which they 
happen to meet with. The flesh of the young is tender, and 
tolerably well flavoured. These birds, which appear never 
to drink, are good swimmers, and will traverse rivers and 
lakes, even when they are not pursued. 
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Thednhabi tsifts of Paraguay strip the neck mad a part of 
the breast of the andus ; and haring st retched the skin and 
made it supple, they form it into purses. They send into 
Spain the wing-quills, the barbs of which are divided, and 
they are made into ornamental plumes, 8rc. 

The name of the Cassowary, as we have seen in the text, 
is originally Malay. For a long time but a single species 
was known ; and the corneous casque with which the bead is 
surmounted, formed of itself a sufficient character to disdn- 
g«tuh it from other terrestrial birds, whose wings were unfit 
for the purposes of aerial locomotion. But a bird of this 
description has been found in New Holland, with wings of 
the same kind, but not furnished with the corneous casque, or 
fleshy membranes, which, in the cassowary of the East Indies, 
descend from the head as far as the middle of the neck. As 
characters common to the two species, we find the substance 
of the bill very hard, the point of each mandible slightly 
notched towards its extremity, the feathers resembling hair 
or manes, the wings shorter, and the legs thicker and shorter 
than those of the ostrich. The tongue is denticulated, and 
very short, and the intestines are also shorter in proportion 
to the general rise than in the last mentioned bird. They 
have not, bke it, any intermediate stomach between the crop 
and gizzard, and the cloaca is not larger than in other 
birds. 

Although many of the facts known with respect to the casso- 
wary of the East Indies may, perhaps, be equally applicable 
to that of New Holland, yet as they have not been verified 
by comparison, we shall confine our notices of them to our 
account of the first species, which we shall designate by the 
name of Emu, which was originally bestowed upon it by the 
Portuguese. 

This bird, is nearly as bulky as the ostrich, but not so tall. 
The young differs from the adult by the absence of the 
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casque, and by having the head entirely covered witha naked 
and whitish skin, and the plumage a dear red, mixed with 

gFey ‘ 

The emu is found in the most eastern part of South Asia, in 
the Moluccas, the islands of Java and Sumatra, and especially 
in the deep forests of the isle of Ceram. But it is common no 
where. Although domesticated in Amboyna, it is not abori- 
ginally of that island, but is brought, according to Labillar- 
diere, from countries situated more to the east. The senses 
of smell and taste do not appear to be more delicate in the 
emu than in the ostrich. Like it, it will swallow every thing 
which presents itself ; but it returns what it has thus taken 
much more promptly, especially when it is pursued. Its 
general food consists of fruits and roots. The construction 
of its tongue does not permit it to eat grain ; but it swallows 
apples, and sometimes passes them entire. It is said to do 
the same with hen's eggs, of which it is very fond. An emu 
in the French menagerie used to consume, daily, three pounds 
and a half of bread, six or seven apples, a large bunch of car- 
rots, and drink almost four pints of water in summer, and a 
little more in winter. Those brought up in India prefer the 
bread of Sagou, to all other aliment; and the wild indi- 
viduals live on the fruits which fall from the trees. In 
poultry-yards, the emus sometimes swallow little pullets, and 
even ducks, when the latter do not struggle against them. 
Their excrements are almost liquid, and they do not void 
urine separately. 

Valentyn compares the voice of the emu to that of a 
chicken ; and adds that, when hunted, or about to fight with 
domestic animals, it utters a snorting sort of sound, like a 
rabbit. In the menagerie its cry resembled the syllables 
hou-hou ; and sometimes, inflating its throat, lowering its 
bead, and trembling all over, it would produce a noise like 
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that of a carriage, or of thunder heard at a distance. When 
annoyed, it would grunt, not unlike a pig. 

Though more massive and heavy than the ostrich, the emu, 
when pursued, runs almost as fast, and seems, according to 
Valentyn, partly to dance, and partly to fly. Its ordinary walk 
is erect, and steady, and it keeps the legs considerably apart. 
Occasionally it is observed to make bounds or leaps ; but 
heavily, and with a deal of noise. To defend itself^ and 
seize or break any thing, it employs its bill with advantage, 
which is stronger than that of the ostrich. It also strikes 
very efficiently and dangerously with the foot, both forwards 
and backwards. The Hindoos regard it as a very stupid 
bird ; yet it is taken with great difficulty, when adult, and dogs 
themselves can scarcely overtake it in the chase. To be 
tamed, it must be caught when very young. 

The eggs of the emu are, in general, of a greyish white, 
with a great number of small greenish points. Some, 
however, are found not varied in this way ; and others with 
paler or deeper tints. Valentyn has seen some of a liver- 
colour, without any spot. These eggs are more elongated 
than those of the ostrich, and not equal to them in bulk. In 
the wild state, the bird lays but three or four, which it 
deposits in the sand. It is pretended that, after having 
covered them over, it leaves them to be hatched by the opera- 
tion of the heat of the climate. But, like the ostrich, the 
variations of temperature, and the comparative coldness of the 
nights, must certainly occasionally determine these birds to 
incubate ; for some persons in the train of Valentyn, found, 
in 1660, an emu seated on three eggs. The flesh of this bird 
is black, hard, and not succulent. 

The first emu seen in Europe was brought over by the 
Dutch, to whom the king of Cidaio in the island of Java, 
made a present of it, at the time of their first navigation to 
the Indies in the year 1597* Though this bird does not 
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easily bear the voyage, there have been always some emus in 
Europe ever since that period. 

Of the New Holland Cassowary, the bill of which is 
depressed, while that of the other is compressed laterally, 
M. Vieillot has formed a separate genus, under the name of 
Emou, or Dromaius. White has given a figflffe of'this bird 
in his account of his voyage to New South nQW * 

Perron has represented the young, as wAl as the adult. 
The eggs are of a fine green, and about the bulk of the eggs 
of the emu. * * 

This cassowary is tolerably common in the^ environs of 
Botany Bay and Port Jackson. It is very wild, and runs 
faster than a greyhound. Its-flesh is not so ill-flavoured as 
that of the emu. andf has a taste somewhat resembling that of 
beef 

Though our author has rejected, and probably with justice, 

the Di Limn us from the animal kingdom, a brief 
notice of what authors have told us concerning these supposed 
birds, may pvwve not imentertaining to our readers. 

The Dodo , or Dronte , in French ( Didus Ineptus ), has 
been described and figured in many works, though its exist- 
ence has been called in question by many writers. We 
shall give a short analysis of the facts relative to its dis- 
covery. 

The Hollanders, who, in 1598, fitted out afleet commanded 
by Admiral Cornelisz Van Neck, landed at the Isle of 
France, then generally called Mauritius, and before that 
known under the name of Ilha do Cirne, or Cisne , which 
had been imposed upon it by the Portuguese, and signifying 
the isle of swans. They there found birds as bulky as a 
swan, which had on a very thick head a sort of capote of 
skin, and but three or four black feathers in the place of 
wings, and four or five small greyish feathers, and frizzled, 
instead of a tail. These birds were named by the Dutch 
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which literally signifies birds of disgust* <® 
account of the hardness of their flesh, which cooking only 
seemed to render more coriaceous, except that of the stomach, 
which was found tolerably good. 

; A Dutch vessel set out from the Texel at the end of 1618, 
under the command of Bontekoe, and having landed at the 
Isle of Bourbon, then called Mascarenas, the crew fbumi 
there , the same kind of birds, winch, so far from being able 
bo fly, were so fat that they even walked with difficulty. The 
Hollanders named them Dod+aera, or Dod-tzersen. The rel*» 
t#n, pf, Bontekoe, inserted in Hakluyt's Voyages, contains a 
figure of one of them under the first of these names, but 
without any other details. 

Clusius has described the same bird under the name of 
gallus gaUinaceus peregrinua , and of cygnus cucuUatus , 
which latter epithet is derived from some fancied resemblance 
between the membrane covering the bird's head, to the capote, 
or cowl, of a monk. He describes it as having the bill oblong, 
thick, and crooked, yellow at the base, bluish in the middle, 
and black at the extremity. The body, according to his 
statement, was covered only with some short feathers, and 
four or five black quills were in the place of wings. The 
Under part of the body was very fat ; and instead of tail, 
there were four or five ash-coloured and frizzled feathers. 
The legs were rather short, and of an equal circumference 
throughout, covered with scales of a yellowish brown, from 
the knee to the toes. The same writer adds, that in the sto- 
mUch of these birds were found stones of different forms and 
sizes, which, probably, they were in the habit of swallowing, 
llkp the granivorous birds to which systematists have asso- 
ciated them. 

, This description has been copied by Nuremberg ; and Bon- 
tius, who, has devoted to the dodo the seventeenth chapter of 
Usi ( ! Natural ; and Medical History o/ the East* Indies, 15 adds, 
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that it has large black eyes, mandibles, the aperture of which 
is very ample, a curved neck, and a body so clumsy and fat* 
that its walk is very heavy. 

The description of Willoughby differs but little from that 
of Clusius and Bontius ; but he adds, that he himself beheld 
the spoils of this bird in the museum of Sir John Trade*- 
caut. 

Herbert, in his travels, tells us, that the dodo weighed at 
least fifty pounds, and that the stomach was hot enough to 
digest stones. The weight would appear to be exaggerated, 
and the pretended faculty of digesting stones fa uftdrly in- 
admissible. 

The figure of the dodo, found in “ Edwards s Gleanings,* 
was copied from a drawing made at the Mauritius from a 
living individual. This figure has served as a model for all 
others, and particularly for those given by Dr. Latham, by 
Blumenbach, and by Shaw. The last writer, having re- 
marked some relations between the bill of the dodo and that 
of the albatross, inquires, whether an inaccurate representation, 
done by a sailor, might not have given rise to the supposition 
of a new genus; but when he considers what excessive neg- 
ligence it would be in any painter to represent a web-fboted 
bird with cleft and separated toes, and to substitute ftxmpii 
wisglets for wings of considerable extent* he dismiafe*'thfa 
conjecture as of little weight. The sarnie naturalist being 
determined to continue his researches, in consequence of the 
assertions of Charleton, who, in his Onontaxticon Zofco** 
affirms that the bill and head of the dodo were then in tbs 
Museum of the Royal Society, and of Grew, who mentions 
the leg of one of these birds among the curiosities of the 
British Museum, found the leg in question at the Museum* 
and another leg, with the bill and part of the cranium, in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, to which all the ovuaout 
objects in that of Tradescaut had been transferred. Them 
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two pieces came from the individual examined by Wil- 
loughby and Bay ; and the foot, notwithstanding some in- 
juries of time, seemed to him exactly Hke the one he had seen 
in London. Shaw gives the figures of diem both, and de- 
clares that his doubts concerning the existence of the dodo 
were completely dispelled. But our author, as we have seen, 
by no means shares in this conviction, and thinks that the 
bill is not unlike that of the penguin, and that the foot, if 
pahnated, would bear a sufficient resemblance to that of the 
aptenodytes. 

It is certain, indeed, that the stripes and inflexions ob- 
servable on the upper mandible of the penguins present a 
great analogy with those on the bill of the dodo, which is 
very different from that of the ostrich, the emu, and the 
other granivorous birds with which it was at first compared. 
Neither would it be at all surprising if the membranes which 
perhaps existed between the toes of the only individual 
brought into Europe in 1596, might have become the prey 
of insects, as is very frequently the case with specimens not 
taken proper care of in old collections. 

There are, unfortunately, no other facts than those we 
have stated which are calculated to throw any light on the 
existence of the dodo, which has never been seen in Europe 
since the era above mentioned, when it was* said that these 
birds were found in great numbers in the Isles of France, 
Bourbon, Rodrigue, and Sechelles. From the notes fur- 
nished by M. Morellto the Abb£ Rozier, in 1778, and which 
were inserted in the “ Journal de Physique” that all those 
monstrous birds called Dronte , or Dodo , Solitary Dodo , and 
Nazarene Dodo, were perfectly unknown to the oldest inha- 
bitants of these islands, where they had not been seal for 
more than a century, it is impossible to conceive how birds 
of such weight, without proper wings, and not web-footed, 
consequently unable either to swim or fly, could cross the 
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space which separates the islands which have been assigned 
as their habitation. This reflection, too, invalidates the conjec- 
ture of Grant, that the dodo may yet be found on the coasts 
of some uninhabited islands. The only mode remaining of 
enabling us to form any positive judgment on the bird in 
question, would be to examine and compare the earliest rela- 
tions of the penguins and manchots, and to see what 
analogies may exist between them and the accounts of the 
dodo.* 

We have thus put our readers m possession of every thing 

• The foot of the dodo is most like the foot of the cassowary of any 
known bird, for strength, and in the form of its scales ; but it has fbur toes, 
while the cassowary has only three , and its tarsus is only about one-third 
the length of that of the cassowary, while its toes are of nearly equal size. 
The bill is truly the bill of a gallinaceous bird, and has not the slightest 
analogy in formation to that of the albatross; it is only covered with a very 
thin homy coat, except at the tip, while the bill of the albatross is very 
strong, and separated by well marked sutures. The original painting, 
brought by Edwards, is in the British Museum ; it is copied Edw. t. 204 ; 
Bont. Ind. title page, and p. 70; Shaw. Guise, t. 123 ; Tonhst. Av. t 56, 
f. 5; Will. t. 27; Olear Mm. xxiii. t. 13. £ 3 ; Lath . Hist, t 135, Zool. 
Jour . iij. n. 3. 

The foot in the British Museum is the one described by Grey, in his 
Rarities, p. 66. The bill and foot in the Ashmolean Museum must doubt” 
less have belonged to the specimen of the bird that was in Tradiscaut’s 
collection, (under the name of Dodar , Mus. Trad. p. 4.) and afterwards at 
Oxford, as stated by Hyde, which, according to the order of the visitors, 
was destroyed in Jan. 1 7 55. 

The foot is very like the specimen in the British Musuem ; hut it is one 
inch shorter, and comparatively smaller in all its other proportions, and 
therefore must have belonged to a second specimen of the bird. The 
foot evidently belongs to a gallinaceous bird, and is peculiar for its exceed- 
ing shortness and strength, and has not the slightest resemblance to that 
of any water bird. For a good account of the history of this bird, consult 
Mr. Duncan’s interesting paper in the Zool. Journal, iij. t. 

There are two other rough but original figures; first, Chisius Exotica, 
v. 90, cop. Zool. Jour. iij. n. 1, and Herbert Tran. 236, f. 3, cop. Zool. c; 
iij. n. 2. 
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of importance transmitted to us relative to the history of the 
dodo. We cannot quite agree with our illustrious author 
in totally excluding it from a place in the “ Animal King- 
dom.” The relations which we have cited concerning it, do 
not appear to us to be so wholly unworthy of credit ; nor 
does it seem very likely that web-footed fowls, like the pen- 
guin and the manchot, could have been so misrepresented as 
to be taken for the bird described as the dodo. Indeed it 
appears rather ultra-sceptical to refuse all credence to the 
testimony of writers like Willoughby and Ray, who seem 
to have examined a perfect specimen of this bird, and whose 
veracity and accurate judgment cannot very safely be called 
in question on any subject on which they possessed the oppor- 
tunity of personal investigation. 

It seems then, upon the whole, that this genus or spe- 
cies did once exist, and that it exists no longer in those 
countries which have been assigned as its habitation. This 
circumstance of the extinction of an animal, in such compara- 
tively recent times, affords some curious matter for reflection, 
particularly in relation -to the subject of extinct species in 
general. From peculiar circumstances, or defective conforma- 
tion, it would seem that annihilation may be the lot of some 
species of animals, without the agency of elemental convul- 
sions. We have ventured this opinion before, in the cases of 
the sloth and of the whale. The former existence of the 
bird of which we have been treating, if admitted, is con- 
firmatory of not only the possibility, but the certainty, of 
such a fact. We also know that, in many parts of the earth, 
species which were formerly numerous, have long become 
remarkably scarce, and even sometimes altogether wanting. 
As man in his career of civilization extends his conquests 
over nature, and appropriates every habitable spot upon the 
globe, we may expect this to be more and more the case. 
Animals which are useless or pernicious to him, will disap- 
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pear more or less rapidly in proportion to the facilities 
afforded for their destruction, and leave nothing but their 
names and descriptions in the pages of the traveller and the 
natural historian. 

Of the second family of the grallse, the Pressibostres, 
the first genus is the Bustard. 

There are few birds with respect to whose nomenclature 
more discordance has prevailed than in that of jhis genus. 
The resemblance of the Latin words otis and otus> the first 
employed to designate the bustard, and the second the owl, 
has proved a fertile source of error and confusion in the his- 
tory of the forajer. To the great bustard also various names 
have been applied, such as avis tarda , raphos , anapha , 
tetrixy stama , &c. Sometimes it has been made an aquatic, 
sometimes a carnassial bird. With more reason it has been 
attached to the gallinae ; but though it has the bill and the 
heaviness of the latter birds, it differs essentially in having 
but three toes, and the larger species of this genus come 
naturally after the great running fowls, such as f he ostrich 
and the cassowary, while the smaller approximate more to 
t Edicnemus and the Plovers proper. 

All the species of this genus are heavy birds, which fly 
but little, though they shave the ground with rapidity when 
unable to escape their pursuers by running. These timid 
animals never perch, but fly with precipitation on the slightest 
indication of danger. They take pleasure in sandy and stony 
plains, distant from the neighbourhood of waters ; they 
live on grains, and plants, and worms, and insects. One 
male is sufficient for many females. The number of their 
eggs is inconsiderable ; they lay in the midst of fields, in 
some hollow place, and the young can run about and eat 
alone, from the moment of their birth. The males, in the 
greater number of species, differ from the females, by remark- 
able ornaments, and more variegated plumage. 

VOL. VIII. G G 
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M. Temminck, who describes but three species of bustards 
in the second edition of his Manual of Ornithology, divides 
them into two sections, the first of which comprehends the 
great and little bustard , and is distinguished by mandibles, 
compressed at the base ; and the second, the ruffed bustard 
(otis haubara) 9 in which the mandibles are depressed at the 
same place. 

Considerable differences have been remarked in the weight, 
length, extent of wings, and general proportions, in various 
individuals of the species of the great bustard ; but assuming 
a middle term, the average length of the male may be con- 
sidered nearly four feet, from the tip of the bill to that of the 
tail, the weight about twenty pounds, or more, and the enver- 
gure about seven feet. The dimensions of the female are 
one-third less than those of the male; and many other 
variations are observed, all referable to the number of 
years which this bird takes to acquire its complete de- 
velopment. The male bustard is the most bulky of our ter- 
restrial birds in Europe. Some variations have been 
remarked in its winter plumage, and the female is without 
the mustachios by which the male is distinguished, and the 
tints of her plumage are not equally strong. 

The sides of the tongue of this bustard are distinguished 
by pointed papillae, and in the palate and interior part of the 
bill, are small glands, the pores of which are very visible. 
Some of these are also in the passage of the (Esophagus. But 
what is most remarkable is, a sort of sac or pouch, discovered 
by Dr. Douglas in the upper part of the neck of the male 
bird, and figured by Edwards in his seventy-third plate. A 
figure of it may also be seen in Bewick's History of our 
English Birds, published at Newcastle in 1797- This sin- 
gular reservoir, the entrance of which is under the tongue, 
may contain many pints of water, destined to serve as a pro- 
vision in the midst of the arid plains inhabited by the bus- 
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tard. Bewick also tells us, that the bird makes use of it as a 
means of defence against birds of prey, on which it shoots 
the water with considerable violence. Montague, in his 
Ornithological Dictionary, also speaks of this receptacle, 
and thinks that its principal use is to enable the male to 
furnish water to the female when she is sitting, and to the 
young, which would be unable to proceed in search of it to 
any distance. 

These timid birds, whose course is rapid, remain habitually 
in open and spacious plains. They are found in some depart- 
ments of France, especially near Fere Champenoise, and 
Sainte Menehould. Also in many parts of Italy, Germany, 
and England, and, in fact, in most of the northern parts of 
the Old Continent ; but not in America. 

Although the denomination of avis tarda , given by Pliny, 
seems to indicate a slow and heavy walk, yet the general 
opinion is, that the bustard runs with rapidity, and flies with 
difficulty. M. Riocourt, on the contrary, thinks that it can 
undertake long voyages. He quotes, in support of his 
opinion of the aptitude of this bird for flight, its supposed % 
emigrations from the continent into this country ; while Mau- 
duyt, on the other hand, believes, that this island contained 
these birds before it was separated from the continent. Not 
to enter into any formal discussion of this point, we may 
remark, by the way, that such periodical migrations over a 
considerable extent of sea, by birds which, in general, shun 
water, are any thing but proved. It is, in fact, well known, 
that these birds are becoming more and more rare in this 
country. In Scotland, they are no longer found, and are 
scarce enough in our northern and even midland counties, 
where they were formerly abundant. The race, in fact, is so 
much decreased in this island, that its total extinction may 
be contemplated as neither improbable nor remote. The 
best proof of this is, that both eggs and young birds for 
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rearing, fetch a very high price, half a guinea being given 
sometimes for one of the former, and ten or twelve guineas 
for a brace of the latter. But that they were formerly plen- 
tiful here, seems pretty certain ; and they are among the 
number of birds which are mentioned as constituting the de- 
licacies of the tables of great men. Ail these facts are very 
unfavourable to M. Riocourt’s conjecture respecting their 
periodical migrations, which, indeed, we think, may be very 
safely dismissed as a totally untenable hypothesis. It seems 
to be universally true that the bustards attach themselves to 
the countries in which they have been bom ; and such changes 
of place as an inclement winter and long continued snow may 
sometimes force them to make, cannot, with any propriety, 
be considered as genuine migrations. 

Besides the plants, grains, insects, and worms, on which 
the bustards are said commonly to feed, it is pretended that, 
though chiefly granivorous, they will eat field mice, frogs, 
toads, and small lizards, and in the time of snow, the bark of 
trees, and the leaves of cabbage and turnips. It is also said, 
that, like the ostrich, they will swallow small stones and 
pieces of metal. 

In the season of reproduction, the male goes strutting about 
the female, and makes a kind of wheel with the tail. These 
birds are polygamous, and after fecundation the females live 
alone. They lay in the month of May, in a hole in the 
ground, in a field of rye or wheat, two, and sometimes three 
eggs, on which they sit for about thirty days. They will, 
however, abandon them immediately, if they have been 
touched during any of their occasional absences in search of 
food. These eggs are about as large as those of a goose, and 
of an olive brown, with spots of a deeper shade. The young, 
which leave the nest the moment they are excluded, are 
covered with a white down. They are sometimes domesti- 
cated. 
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The bustard, especially when young, is esteemed an excel- 
lent game, and the quills, like those of the goose and swan, 
are employed in writing. Mauduyt and others have expressed 
a wish, that attempts were made to domesticate the great 
bustard ; but though their being native to the climate, and 
the facility with which the young are tamed, offer induce- 
ments to such a measure, yet the small number of their eggs 
is no doubt a reason against its being generally undertaken. 
Pallas even informs us, in his travels in the southern parts of 
the Russian Empire, that the young bustards which are 
tamed and brought up in the Crimea, never lay eggs ; and 
our countryman, Montague, in his Ornithological Dictionary, 
states, that they cannot be preserved above two or three years 
at most. 

The Little Bustard ( Otis Tetrajo) is called by the French 
Canepettire , and also Cane-petiere (with a hyphen), Cane - 
petrace, or Cane-petrate ; these names are derived from 
some fancied resemblance in the flight or attitude of these 
birds, with those of the wild duck, and from the predilection 
of the bustards in question for stony places. These names, or 
rather this name, for they are but one, may be considered 
objectionable enough, as leading to the supposition of an 
analogy between a bird that is so exclusively terrestrial, and 
one that is purely aquatic. We must also confess that the 
name of the little bustard is far from being sufficiently cha- 
racteristic of this species, though its size does not exceed that 
of the pheasant. 

Though this bustard is not very common in France, where 
perhaps it may be considered only as a bird of passage, it is 
yet less rare there than in many other countries. It is found 
in the departments of the Maine, of Poitou, of Berry, of 
Beauce, of Normandy, and principally in the environs of 
Bourges, and of Chateauroux. But it is not sedentary there, 
as in Sardinia, where it is called gallina pratajuola, and 
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where it passes the entire year. It is also to be seen in other 
parts of Italy ; in Spain, where it is called sisofi ; in Greece, 
and in Asia Minor. It is not common in England, Germany, 
or Sweden. Pallas has frequently met with small flocks of 
them in the plains of Southern Russia, among the Cossacks 
of the Jaik, and even in the deserts of Tartary. 

The little bustards, which are as wild and suspicious as the 
great, remove to some distance, with a low and stiff flight, 
when they perceive any one, and afterwards run with great 
rapidity. In spring they arrive in France, and leave it 
towards the end of September. They delight in fields sown 
with oats and barley, and in meadows of clover, &c. They 
feed on grass, seeds, worms, and insects. In the month of 
May, which is the epoch of coupling, the male, who suffices 
for many females, calls them by a peculiar cry, which is 
heard at a considerable distance during the night, and the 
place of rendezvous is found trampled out like the threshing- 
floor of a barn. They nestle in the grass, and lay from three 
to five eggs, of a shining-green. The mother conducts the 
young, as soon as they are excluded, like the gallinae. 

These birds generally go alone, or in pairs, except at the 
season of their departure, when they assemble together. Their 
flesh, which is black, is a meat in considerable estimation, 
and the fowlers, in pursuing them, are obliged to have re- 
course to similar stratagems as with the great bustards. The 
males may be attracted by means of a stuffed female, the cry 
of which is imitated. 

The Ruffed Bustard ( Otis Houbara ) is the same as the 
“ petite outarde huppee d’Afrique,'” of Buffon, and forms the 
second section of M. Temminck in his Manual of Ornithology. 
It is distinguished by its long bill, depressed at the base. 
The same author adds, to this essential character, those of 
having on the head a large tuft of slender feathers, and 
similar feathers on the sides of the neck, the longest of which 
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are four inches, and capable of being spread out. Gmelin 
and Latham have given, as a separate species from this, 
another bustard, known in Barbary under the name of 
Rhaa,d ; but Temminck has united them as one species. 
Our figure is of a young male bird; the top of the head, 
cheeks, back, wings, and tail, are light dun; the elon- 
gated feather, down the side, and under the neck, and the 
lunated marks, nearly black : the crest in the specimen was 
merely incipient from non-age. 

It is said that the name of Rhaad , which signifies thunder, 
is given in consequence of the noise which it makes in shoot- 
ing from the ground ; and that its other name, Saf-saf \ is an 
imitation of the sound of its wings in flying. 

These birds are found in Barbary, in Arabia, in Turkey, 
and are birds of accidental passage in Spain and Silesia. 
Those which have been met in Numidia, towards the con- 
fines of the desert, live on insects and the young buds of 
plants. They are equally cunning arid distrustful with the 
bustards of our own climates. 

Major Taylor, who has seen in the environs of Bassora, 
bustards of the species houbara, by him called hybarra , says, 

in his travels, that the colour of the bird is a cinnamon- 
brown ; that it is regarded as the best game of the country ; 
that its flight is slow ; and that it trusts more to its craft and 
swiftness in running, than to its wings. The Arabs sometimes 
follow it for half a day, and can approach it with great diffi- 
culty, and by no means within a short distance. 

Of the Otis Denhami , a new species, of which the opposite 
is a figure, a specific description is inserted in the text. 

We pass to the Plovers, beginning with the sub-genus 
Oedicnemus. 

This name literally signifies swelled leg , and was given 
by Belon to a bird commonly known under that of the great 
plover, or land or stone curlew, and was generally classed 
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among the plovers proper. Latham has placed it with otis, 
under the appellation of thick-kneed bustard ; but modern 
naturalists in general, and our author, as has been seen, 
having observed peculiar characters in the organization and 
manners of this bird, have adopted the denomination of 
Belon, and established the genus or subgenus of Oedicnemus . 

The distinguishing characters are a peculiar swelling in the 
leg, just below the knee, especially when the bird is young; 
and the end of the bill swelled out, above as well as under- 
neath, compressed at the extremity, and a little depressed at 
the base. The lower part of the legs and the tarsi are devoid 
of feathers, and the thumb is wanting, as in the plovers. 

But one species was known, for some time, which, from very 
striking relations, has been associated with the bustards, and 
with the plovers, between which it appears to form a sort of 
passage. The name of land or stone curlew was given it only 
in consequence of some similitude of its cry to that of the 
curlew. It is the Oedicnemus Europeans of M. Vieillot. 

These birds, which are larger than the woodcock, inhabit, 
by preference, uncultivated and sandy grounds, where they 
live on reptiles, snails, grasshoppers, and various other insects, 
and even, according to M. Temminck, on small mammifera. 
They are found in considerable numbers in the different parts 
of the Old Continent. They do not inhabit farther north 
than England, nor even here are they found in the colder 
parts ; they are for the most part confined to our western 
counties. In France, they inhabit Picardy, Orleanois, Beauce, 
Champagne, &c., where they arrive before the spring, and 
from which they depart in the month of November, during 
the first autumnal rains. They are solitary and tranquil 
during the day, and very timid, but do not stir unless they 
are disturbed ; then they fly, shaving the ground, or run off 
rapidly, after which they squat down, and remain immove- 
able. At the setting of the sun they bestir themselves, and 
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do nothing but utter cries for a considerable portion of the 
night. In the season of reproduction, they make no nests, 
the female contenting herself with depositing in a hollow in 
the sand, or between the stones, two or three eggs, very long, 
of an ash-colour, and spotted with greenish-brown. The 
male, which does not quit her during an incubation of thirty 
days, assists her in conducting the young, which can walk 
soon after their birth, but whose education, notwithstanding, 
appears to be rather slow. They preserve for a long time 
their grey down, and acquire the faculty of flying very tar- 
dily. These young ones are considered as a good game. 

In Malta, they are said to have two broods annually, one 
in Spring, and the other in the month of August. 

As for the other species of this subgenus, we pass them over, 
as containing nothing of interest, and proceed to the Plovers 
proper. 

The characters of this genus are : bill shorter than the 
head, of moderate bulk, straight, and compressed; nasal 
furrow prolonged on the sides and for two-thirds of the 
length of the bill ; bill inflated towards its extremity, nostrils 
pierced on the middle of a membrane which covers the nasal 
foss. The feet are moderate, and have three toes directed 
forwards, and no thumb. A small membrane unites the ex- 
ternal with the middle toe. The internal toe is free. The 
wings are moderate, and the second remex is the longest. 

The plovers habitually frequent the sea-coast, the mouths 
of rivers, and salt marshes. They feed upon Crustacea, and 
smfll molluscous animals, which they catch in the sand along 
the line of waters, over which they are seen continually flying, 
uttering a little cry. Many species live solitarily, or in 
couples; some others in small flocks. 

These birds are to be found in almost all the countries of 
the globe, from the equator to the coldest latitudes of the 
northern and southern hemispheres. They are all clad in 
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sombre colours, the distribution of which is, however, not 

* 

unpleasing. Most of them undergo a double moulting, 
and are vested in various liveries, according to age and sex. 
Some species have spines, which serve as defensive weapons, 
attached to their wings ; some others have fleshy appendages 
at the base of the bill. The plovers emigrate every year, 
in flocks of greater or less numbers, and this principally takes 
place in Autumn, during the rainy season, whence their 
French name ( pluviers ) is derived, and of which our word 
plover is an obvious corruption. At this time they are seen 
in the greatest abundance. They do not remain quiet when 
on the ground, but are seen in incessant motion. They fly in 
an extended file, or in transverse zones, very narrow and of a 
great length. Their flesh is delicate and much esteemed. 
They are frequently taken, in great quantities, in the 
countries where they are common, by means of nets variously 
fabricated. 

Of these, the first and most common is the Golden Plover 
( Charadriu8 Pluvialis). This bird frequents humid and 
marshy grounds. In winter it is very common on the coasts 
of France and Holland. It is found in England during the 
entire year ; it is also very abundant in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the Western Islands, and in the Isle of Man. 
It is again found in America, in Asia, and in the Islands of 
the South Sea. Throughout the north of Europe it is com- 
mon, and in all parts of Germany, Italy, and Spain. From 
the latter country we trace it into Barbary, and other parts 
of Africa ; and it is to be found as far to the south-east of 
Asia, as India, China, and the Archipelago of the Eastern 
Ocean. 

These birds lay from three to five eggs, of rather an olive- 
green colour, with black spots. They live on worms, insects, 
and larvae. There is very little difference in appearance 
between the male and female. 
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These plovers strike the earth with their feet to cause the 
worms, &c., to issue from their retreat. In the morning, like 
the lapwings and the snipes, they visit the water side to wash 
their bills and feet. They are rarely seen longer than twenty- 
four hours in the same place, which doubtless proceeds from 
their numbers, which cause a rapid exhaustion of their means 
of subsistence in any given spot. They migrate from the dis- 
tricts which they inhabit when the snow falls and the frost 
begins to be intense, as their resources of provision are then 
cut off, and they are deprived of the water, which their con- 
stitution renders indispensable to them. It is very rare to 
see a golden plover alone, and Belon tells us that the smallest 
flocks in which they fly amount at least to fifty each. When 
they are seeking their food, several of them act as sentinels, 
and on the appearance of any danger, set up a shrill cry, as a 
warning to the others, and a signal for flight. These flocks 
disperse in the evening, and each individual passes the night 
apart ; but at the dawn of day, the first that awakes gives a 
cry of appeal to the rest, which immediately re-assemble on 
this call. This cry is imitated by the fowlers to draw these 
birds into their nests. 

The flesh of these plovers is, as we have said, in high 
estimation, in general, though the peculiarity of its flavour 
does not equally please every palate. It is best when the 
birds are rather fat than otherwise. 

The Dotterel Plover ( Charadrius Morinellus ) is found 
peculiarly located in certain parts of this country, and not 
known at all in others. In France it is said to be merely a 
bird of passage, and inhabits deserted and marshy countries. 
It nestles in the north of Europe, but is more abundant in 
Asia. It migrates southward in winter, and is then found in 
Italy, in the Levant, and Greece. Its flesh is much esteemed, 
and deemed preferable to that of the common plover. This 
bird is remarkable for stupidity. 
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The Ringed Plover ( Charadrius Hiaticula ) moults twice 
a year. It nestles on sandy shores, or in meadows neighbour- 
ing to the sea. It lays from three to five eggs, of a yellowish- 
olive colour, marked with black lines. This species feeds on 
marine insects qnd small earthworms. It inhabits the whole 
of Europe, and is equally common in Holland, in France, in 
Germany, and in Italy. It frequents all the coasts of this 
kingdom, and, though scarce in winter, it probably never quits 
us altogether. It is also found in North America, and is not 
distinguished there by any peculiarity from the ringed 
plover in our climates. 

The ringed plover has been indicated as inhabiting many 
other places, such as the Philippines, the Antilles, the Ma- 
louine Islands, &c. ; but it seems more than probable that 
under this collective name many distinct species have been 
confounded. 

Though the species of the plovers are very numerous, we 
do not find any thing further of sufficient interest to induce 
us to dwell upon them any longer here. 

Our figure under the name of a variety of the Collared 
Plover, the Jamaicensis of 6m., and the Noisy Plover of the 
text, is from a specimen brought to Europe by the Rev. Mr. 
Hennah, from South America, now in the British Museum. 
The top and hind part of the head, the cheeks from the base 
of the upper mandible, the back and smaller wing-coverts, 
and tail, are reddish-brown of different degrees of intensity ; 
the forehead, breast, belly, vent, thighs, tip of the tail-feathers, 
and of the larger wing-coverts, a band across the wing, and a 
broad collar from the chin round the throat, are white; 
beneath the white is another still broader, of black ; and 
below that, on the upper part of the breast, are several small 
black and white undulations. 

Brisson first distinguished and established the genus of the 
Lapwing, though, subsequently to his time, the birds com- 
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posing it have been classed with tringa by Linnaeus and 
Latham, and with the jacanas by Gmelin and Lac^pede. 
Their generic characters are these: the bill short, compressed, 
straight, slender, and swelled at the extremity of the two 
mandibles, the base of the upper mandible very much widened 
by the prolongation of the nasal furrow; nostrils cleft length- 
wise in the membrane of the furrow; wings sharp; first 
remex the shortest, fourth and fifth the longest ; carpus of 
the wing sometimes provided with a sharp spur; tarsi, 
narrow, of moderate size, with three toes before, and a thumb 
scarcely touching the ground. 

The body of the lapwing is massive, and all the species 
resemble one another in their port and appearance. They 
live, in flocks, in humid meadows, and on the borders of rivers. 
Their manners are pretty analogous to those of the plovers, 
and, like them, they feed on worms, frog-spawn, &c., and 
even on the germs of tender plants. 

The habits of the foreign species are not’ yet perfectly 
known. The European are birds of passage, and live in 
large flocks. These birds are found in all parts of the 
world. 

From the lapwings, properly so called, has been separated 
the Squatarola , named by Latham the Grey Sandpiper . Its 
distinctive character is, that the first remex is the longest, and 
the thumb a mere rudiment ; the latter is more developed in 
the lapwings proper, and they have the fourth and fifth 
remiges the longest. 

This bird has been described by Gmelin under three names, 
and figured three times, in the “ Planches Enluminees” of 
Buffon, according to the modifications of the plumage, which 
varies at different ages. The last mentioned author has given 
it the name of vanneau pluvier, to mark at once its analogies 
with the species of the two genera of the lapwings and the 
plovers. It is thought by some, that Aristotle speaks of this 
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bird under the denomination of pardalis , though it may be 
the golden plover which that author has in view. Squata - 
rola is the Venetian name of the bird. 

The grey sandpiper, or grey plover, as it is more commonly 
called in England, inhabits all Europe, a portion of Asia, and 
a considerable part of North America. Its habitual sojourn 
is the sea-shore near the mouths of rivers, and the miry bor- 
ders of salt lakes and marshes. It is a bird of passage in all 
the temperate parts of Europe. It lives on earth-worms, 
small mollusca, and insects. It nestles in the North, where 
the female lays four eggs, of a very clear olive-colour, spotted 
with black. 

Of the Lapwings proper we have but one species in 
Europe. The Lapwing Sandpiper , of Latham, Tringa 
Vanellus of Linnaeus, and Vanellus Cristatus of Meyer and 
Temminck. It is one of the most remarkable birds of our 
countries, both by its plumage, and the elegant crest, which, 
arising from the occiput, falls gracefully over its back, being 
a little raised towards the extremity. 

The plumage of this lapwing varies with age ; the young 
have the tuft not so long as the adult. The black tints of 
the throat and chest are less deep in the female. 

The name lapwing is obviously derived from the noise 
made by this bird in flying. The French name, vanneau , is 
still more expressive of this noise, which resembles the sound 
of a fan or van, used in winnowing corn. From this also 
comes the Latin, vanellus. The Greeks called this bird <r«r, 
or cega , in reference to its cry ; but they also named it 
ay^io*, or wild peacock , a designation partly preserved by the 
Italians, who, at the present day, apply to it the diminutive, 
paonzello or pavonxino . 

The lapwing, in rising from the ground, and taking its 
flight, utters a little cry, which may be well expressed by the 
French word div-huit 9 and which has occasioned the bird to 
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be so named in many provinces of France. Its flight is power- 
ful, of long endurance, and of very considerable elevation. 
When it traverses the meadows* it is accustomed to proceed 
from place to place by little jumps. Its vivacity is consider- 
able ; it keeps perpetually in motion, and hovers and sports in 
the air in a variety of fashions. It holds itself continually in 
different positions, sometimes with the belly upwards or side- 
ways, and the wings in a perpendicular direction ; and few 
birds display more grace and agility than this, in its various 
evolutions. 

The lapwings are called in some parts of England green 
plovers, and they remain here the whole year. In France, 
they arrive in large flocks, which settle in the meadows, at 
the commencement of March, or towards the end of February. 
Their aliment principally consists of terrestrial worms, &c., 
which are plentiful at this season, and which they draw from 
the ground with great dexterity. When they have fed, they 
are observed to withdraw to dykes or ponds, to wash their 
bills which are filled with earth. Their manners are very 
wild, and being perpetually on the alarm, they retreat on the 
slightest noise in their neighbourhood to which they are not 
accustomed, and fly at the sight of a man, though he even be 
at a considerable distance. 

The males dispute with great bitterness and obstinacy for 
the possession of the females. These last, when fecundated, 
lay, in the month of April, three or four oblong eggs, of a 
sombre-green, spotted with black, which they deposit on little, 
clods elevated above the surface of the marshy grounds, which 
they usually select for their habitation ; this nest is quite 
open, and the bird is in the habit of merely cutting the grass, 
and forming a small rounded space of the necessary dimen- 
sions. The lapwings sit on their eggs for four-and-twenty 
days. The young, when scarcely excluded, run in the grass ; 
when they are stronger, the flocks of lapwings, scattered 
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through the marshes in isolated families, unite, and form bands 
of five or six hundred individuals, preparatory to their depar- 
ture from France in the month of October ; in that month 
these birds are very fat, because their aliment is more abundant, 
and can be obtained with greater facility. According to 
Olina, the lapwing remains all the winter in Italy. 

The flesh of this bird is in estimation, though generally 
speaking, it is lean and dry. Some persons have succeeded 
in rearing them in a state of domestication, feeding them with 
beefs heart, cut into filaments. The eggs are said to have a 
delicious flavour. 

The lapwing not only feeds on worms, but also on spiders, 
caterpillars, small snails, and insects of every kind, so that it 
renders a real service to agriculture by clearing the ground 
of a number of pernicious little animals. 

This species of lapwing is extended throughout the whole 
of Europe. It is found in Kamtschatka, where the month of 
October is called the month of lapwings : this is the time of 
their departure from that country. Pallas has met with 
them throughout a considerable portion of the North of Asia. 
Sonnini has seen them in the marshy parts of Egypt ; and 
other travellers have met with them in China, and in the 
different provinces of Persia. 

Among the foreign lapwings worthy of notice is the VaneL 
lu8 Cayanensis. Parra of Linnaeus, Cayenne Sandpiper of 
Latham. This lapwing approaches to that of Europe in the 
tone and mass of its colours, and in its size and tuft ; but it 
stands higher, and is armed with a spur at the fold of the 
wing. The names of terutero, or teteu, under which M. 
d’Azara has described this lapwing, express the cries which 
it frequently repeats with a loud voice, and which are suffi- 
ciently troublesome and sharp ; it also 6ends forth the same 
cries during the night, if it hear any noise. This is the aqua - 
peazo terutero , or teteu, of d’Azara ; the first name is that 
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which it bears at Buenos Ayres, and the second is in use in 
Paraguay. This species is very common in those countries, 
and sedentary there. It neither frequents waters nor woods, 
and never rests but on the ground. These birds are usually 
seen in couples. Their flight is neither rapid, nor elevated, 
though sometimes it is considerably prolonged. These lap- 
wings make curvettings in the air, sometimes holding them- 
selves sideways, sometimes with the belly upward. They 
walk with short and frequent steps, the head and neck remain- 
ing unmoved. They are far from being wild or distrustful, 
and will fly round people as they walk along, as if desirous 
of assailing them with their bills ; they do the same thing 
when they behold the caracara> or any other bird, or quad- 
ruped, approaching their nests. The females lay in the mid- 
dle of October or November, and the eggs are four at the 
most, of a clear olive-colour, marbled with black ; the female 
deposits them on some blades of grass, and sometimes even on 
the ground itself. The little ones follow the parents as soon 
as they are born. When any one approaches the young, the 
old ones cry out with all their force, extend their wings, 
suffering them to trail along, and begin to run and flutter, for 
the purpose of misleading or removing the object of their 
fear, so that it is easy to judge, from their gestures, if their 
eggs or young ones are in the neighbourhood. If they per- 
ceive that any person is about to carry off their progeny, they 
become furious, and assail the robber so closely as even to 
touch his hat. 

Another lapwing, a native of Senegal, Vanellus Senegalus , 
has a habit worth remarking here. As soon as those birds 
behold a man, they commence to cry with all the force of 
their voice, and to hover round him, as if for the purpose of 
warning the other birds, which, the instant they hear them, 
take to flight and escape. They thus prove a serious annoy- 
ance to the hunters. From this circumstance the French 
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settlers in Senegal give them the name of criards. The 
Negroes call them net-net. 

The Otster Catchers frequent the sea-shore, rocks, 
naked strands, reefs, &c. When the sea rises, they retire 
before die tide ; when it ebbs, they follow the reflux, grope in 
the moist sand for marine-worms, oysters, and other shell 
animals, on which they feed. They also live on star-flsh, 
crabs, and other Crustacea. Their bill is sufficiently strong 
to break the fragments of calcareous stone, which the pholades 
have detached from the banks, in order that they may eat the 
young animals therein contained. This bill is so conformed 
that these birds can open oysters with it, without finding any 
obstacle in the trenchant edges of their shells. 

The oyster-catchers make no nest ; they deposit their eggs 
on the naked sand, out of the reach of the waters; they chuse 
for this purpose the elevated parts of downs, and places 
covered with the debris of shells. They generally lay about 
five eggs, and the incubation lasts twenty or twenty-one days. 
The oysters-eaters are found, both in the old and new con- 
tinents, and are also inhabitants of Polynesia and Australia. 

The Common or Pied Oyster-catcher ( Hcematopus O strode - 
gus ), has been sometimes called the sea magpie, in consequence 
of its black and white plumage, and the continual noise which 
these birds make, especially when they are in flocks. This 
sharp and short cry, which they repeat incessantly, is re- 
doubled at the sight of man ; accordingly, fowlers are not 
fond of meeting with these birds, for their cry is a signal of 
alarm to the other water-fowl. 

These grail* visit daily those parts of the coast where the 
fishermen cast away the intestines of the flat-fish, because they 
find among them an abundance of the small shell animals 
which these fishes have devoured. They do considerable 
injury to the fishermen themselves, for as soon as the sea ebbs, 
and before the latter have time to get to their nets, these 
birds fall upon the fish which are caught, and tear open their 
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bellies in search of the shell-fish, which they may contain. 
The flesh of the oyster-catcher is black and hard, and has a 
fishy taste. Some people, however, think it agreeable, while 
others reject it altogether — so true is it, that there is no dis- 
puting about tastes. The flesh of the young is, at all events, 
more eatable than that of the old. 

The four or five eggs laid by the oyster-catcher are 
greyish, and spotted with black. The female does not cover 
them very assiduously. She does in this respect, says Buflbn, 
what almost all birds frequenting the sea coasts are in the 
habit of doing ; she leaves, during a portion of the day, the 
care of keeping the eggs warm to the heat of the sun, quitting 
them usually at nine or ten in the morning, and not returning 
before three in the afternoon, excepting it should happen to 
rain. A down of a brownish-grey covers the young ones at the 
time of their exclusion ; from the very first day they begin to 
trail themselves along ; in a very little time they can run ; and 
then they conceal themselves in tufts of herbage, so that it is 
difficult to find them out. 

This species is spread throughout Europe, and is sometimes 
seen in pretty numerous flocks, in France, on the sea-coasts, 
where it is even found to nestle. It is common in Great Britain, 
particularly on our western coasts. Oyster* catchers are also 
to be found in Gothland, in the islands of Denmark, as far as 
Iceland, and in Norway ; they are spread over the shores of 
the Caspian Sea; they also frequent North America, and the 
extremities of its southern coasts. Dampier declares that he 
has met them on the shores of New Holland, but it. is not 
improbable that he may have confounded them with distinct 
races, or varieties since observed. 

The Coursers are peculiar to the coasts of Asia and 
Africa. Of their history nothing is known, excepting that 
they frequent the sea-shore, and run with extreme rapidity. 

The single species which constitutes the genus Cariama, 
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was but little known before the time of M. D’Azara. To that 
judicious naturalist, however, we are indebted for details con- 
cerning its mode of life, which leave us nothing more to wish 
for, and which prove that it is not a bird frequenting marshes, 
and living on fish and aquatic reptiles. On the contrary, it 
does not sojourn in the neighbourhood of waters, nor even in 
low grounds. It frequents the borders of dry and lofty 
forests, and stony hills in preference. Its aliment is com- 
posed of terrestrial reptiles and insects. M. D’Azara is per- 
suaded that it never drinks, and eats no grain of any kind. 
These birds are met in pairs, or in small flocks ; they fly on 
the approach of man to a very great distance, and never 
betake themselves to their wings but as a resource in the last 
extremity of danger. 

The Brazilian Cariama , which is sometimes domesticated, 
carries its neck stiff* and vertical, and the head always raised. 
Its look is proud and disdainful, its gait grave and measured. 
When it entertains any suspicion of danger, it examines all 
around it with great attention before it decides whether to stop 
or run away. This last is its only mode of defence, and it never 
attacks or disturbs any other bird. 

The natives of Paraguay give it the appellation of Saria 9 
and the Brazilians call it Cariama; both names have relation 
to its shrill cry, not unlike that of a young turkey, but so 
loud, that it may be heard at the distance of a mile. We 
are told, that its flesh is delicate, and the Spaniards, in con- 
sequence, have called it a pheasant. It is rare in Paraguay, 
and is not found towards the river Be la Plata. 

We now come to our author’s family of the Cultirostres ; 
the first tribe of which, forming in itself a great genus, is 
the Cranes. 

These birds were ranged by Linnaeus in his genus Ardea , 
and not distinguished from the herons, which, however, 
differ from them, especially by the bill, open as far as under 
the eyes ; the denticulation on- the internal edge of the claw of 
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the middle toe ; the length of the thumb, which rests several 
articulations on the ground ; and by the existence of a single 
coecum. The generic character of Grus are, a bill straight, 
compressed, little cleft, the point of which is in an elongated 
cone, and the edges either smooth, or a little emarginated. 
The upper mandible furrowed on the sides ; the membranouF 
foss of the nostrils wide, and occupying nearly one-half the 
length of the bill ; the tongue fleshy, broad, and pointed : 
the wings composed of twenty-four quills ; the legs scaled or 
shielded : the external of the three front toes united by its 
base to the middle; the thumb scarcely touching the ground; 
the claws short, somewhat obtuse, and none of them denti - 
culated, &c. 

Although the cranes are at once insectivorous and granivo- 
rous, their habits are more terrestrial than those of the herons, 
storks, &c., and their aliment, more vegetable, consists in the 
grains and plants which grow in marshy places, to which they 
add insects, worms, frogs, and lizards. They are found in all 
parts of the globe, but a moderate temperature appears to 
suit them best ; they seek the south in winter, but never fix 
under the torrid zone, and in summer they prefer the north. 
We might perhaps generalize more here on this tribe of birds ; 
but as the majority of observations concerning them have been 
made upon the common crane, it may be as well to insert 
what we have to remark in this way, in our account of that 
species. 

The Agamis, after the example of Pallas, have been 
placed by M. Cuvier as a subdivision of the head of the 
cranes. Their generic character consists in a conical, some- 
what convex, and sharp bill, the upper mandible longer than 
the lower ; the nostrils oval and very open ; the tongue car- 
tilaginous, flatted, and fringed at the extremity ; the tarsi ele- 
vated ; and the lower part of the legs devoid of feathers ; four 
divided toes, of which the hinder one does not touch the ground. 

It may be remarked, that other authors have placed this 
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subgenus among the gallinae, to which indeed its natural 
habits appear to approximate it. 

The Agami of America, as some writers call it, (Pao- 
phia Crepitans ,) is the Caracara of Button, but not 
of Marcgrave ; it is called Camy Camy at Surinam. These 
birds, which are never seen in marshes, on the borders of 
waters, or on the sea-shore, are spread tli rough the moun- 
tainous forests of the hottest parts of South America, 
where they live on wild fruits. They are often met in 
numerous flocks in the interior of the lands of Guiana, 
but they do not love open and inhabited places. Some- 
times they run witli rapidity ; sometimes walk with a 
grave step, and sometimes bound along. They often stand 
on one foot, like the storks ; and their body, like that of those 
birds, assumes various attitudes. Their wings and tail, more 
especially, being very short, their flight is heavy ; and when, 
though by no means of a distrustful character, they fly from 
the fowler, they are soon observed to alight at a little dis- 
tance on the ground, or on the lowest branches of trees, where 
they are easily caught ; but, more generally, in case of a sur- 
prisal, these birds have recourse to their speed in running for 
security, and their starting is always preceded by a sharp 
cry. They construct no nests, but form a hollow at the foot 
of a tree, in which the female lays from ten to sixteen eggs, of 
a clear-green, nearly spherical, and more bulky than those of 
hens. They breed twice or three times a year. 

The name of Trumpet Bird , has been given to the Agami, 
from a peculiar faculty which it possesses of producing deep 
sounds, not unlike some tones of a trumpet. The Greek- 
formed name psophia from n<nxpe», (to make a noise,) has 
been bestowed upon it for the same reason; this noise was 
supposed to proceed from the anus, but, in fact, it originates 
from a peculiar conformation of the trachea and the lungs, 
and is heard only through the tissue of the membranes and 
flesh, and produces an effect similar to that of the grumbling 
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of the intestines. Our readers will remember, that in our 
supplement to the last order, we noticed a similar phenomenon 
in one of the hoccos. The noise made by turkey-cocks pre- 
liminary to their cry, and the cooing of pigeons, which is 
executed without opening the bill, differ from this only by 
being produced in a less low and distant part of the throat. 

The agami is very easily tamed, and will even attach itself 
to the person who takes care of it, with as much affection and 
fidelity as a dog. It obeys the voice of its master, follows or 
precedes him, bestows caresses upon him ; and testifies, after 
his absence, the joy with which it is inspired by his return. It 
is very susceptible of jealousy, and will drive strange animals 
away, not fearing even cats and dogs, whose attacks it evades 
by raising itself in the air, and then it will harass them, by 
descending upon them, and striking them violently with its 
bill. It takes great pleasure, like the cat, in having its head 
and neck scratched, and grows importunate in its demands 
for a renewal of this gratification. Like the dog, it knows 
the friends of the house, and hurries out to greet them ; but 
when displeased with any persons, it will strike at their legs 
with its bill, and pursue them to a great distance with all the 
symptoms of anger. It goes out alone, proceeds very far 
without losing itself, and invariably returns to its master. 
Those which run through the streets in the town of Cayenne, 
will sometimes attach themselves to a passenger, and follow 
him every where. It is even said, that the agami will accom- 
pany flocks of sheep, the care of which is confided to it, to 
the pasture, and bring them back in the evening to the 
habitation of their owner. It is, however, more certainly 
known, that in the poultry-yard it makes itself master of the 
hens, and other domestic birds, obliging the laggers to enter 
the lodging prepared for them in the evening, and then 
going itself to repose upon a roof, or on some neighbouring 
tree. 

When the agamis are very young, they prefer small worms 
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and meat ; the old ones readily eat grain of all kinds and 
bread. The flesh of the young, without being very succulent, 
has yet an agreeable flavour ; but that of the old ones is 
black, and invariably hard and indigestible. 

The sagacious instinct of the agami, and its social manners, 
have suggested to many naturalists the desire of seeing it 
habituated to our European climates, and domesticated among 
us. The experiment should first be tried in our most tem- 
perate regions, and a sufficient space, and a situation suitable 
to their habits, be allotted to the individuals imported, so that 
they might thrive and multiply. 

It is quite evident, from all that we have now stated, con- 
cerning the agami, that it has no business in the place which 
it occupies in the systems of naturalists. The length of its 
legs alone entitle it to be ranked with the grallae, or long- 
legged birds ; but to fix it among the waders , or water birds, 
is truly absurd. Its habits, its manners, many points of its con- 
formation, the very kind of noise above mentioned which it 
produces, its docile and social character, the nature of 
its aliment, and the places which it inhabits by preference, all 
most clearly link it with the gallinse. Yet perhaps the con- 
formation of its digestive organs will not permit us to place it 
exactly in that order. This bird, in fact, only furnishes an 
additional proof of the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, 
of making Nature bend to our artificial systems, or even of fol- 
lowing her through the endless variations and connexions of 
existence, in the methods which we have termed natural. This, 
however, affords no reason for abandoning such methods. 
Every approximation to a more accurate picture of creation 
as it is, is a step gained in the progress of true science. 

In reading the history of the agami, we almost feel tempted 
to accuse Nature of partiality, in having fixed this elegant and 
and social bird in the depth of remote and deserted forests. 
But, to speak with propriety, there are no deserts in nature. 
It is man, who, in the pride of his heart, and the nar- 
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rawness of his understanding, has imposed this contemp- 
tuous appellation on those portions of the globe which 
are yet sacred from his invasion. Such was once the case 
with those tracts of territory which he has long reduced 
to cultivation, and the time must come, when he will 
subdue in the same manner, every habitable corner of 
the earth. Those vast solitudes of South America, those 
immense and ancient forests, which fall and are renewed 
without his intervention, will one day disappear. Miglity 
edifices will be raised upon the ruins of those gigantic chil- 
dren of the vegetable kingdom. The fresh and humid soil 
will be dried up, and become the beaten track of human 
population, and support the weight of towns and cities. 
Numerous habitations will replace the rarely scattered huts 
of tribes yet uncivilized. Culture will prevail over the lands 
which are now spontaneously covered with a multitude of 
plants ; then, perhaps, the species of which we are writing 
will be destroyed for ever, or reduced to the slavish exist- 
ence which man calls domestication. 

Among foreign cranes we must first notice, following the 
order of the text, the Ardea Pavonina , Crowned Heron 01 
Latham. 

This bird, which was brought into Europe about the fif- 
teenth century, from that part of the African coast then disco- 
vered, owes its name to the tuft of hairs which it can display at 
pleasure, spreading over the occiput. The gait of this crane 
is noble, and its form elegant. It is about four feet high. 

The crowned heron is an inhabitant of the warmest cli- 
mates. It is found in Africa, especially in the countries of 
Gambra, on the Gold Coast, in Fida, at Cape Verd, in 
Whida, and in the neighbourhood of the river of Pouny, in 
Guinea. The Africans, who hold it in high veneration, call 
it the herald of the Fetish, because it makes a -noise with its 
wings something like the sound of a French horn. This 
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bird comes sometimes into the inland, to feed on herbs and 
gather grains. It also frequents inundated places to catch 
small fish, and feeds moreover on earth-worms and insects. 
Its ordinary walk is slow ; but when it avails itself of the 
assistance of the wind, and extends its wings, it can run with 
great swiftness. Its flight is also greatly elevated, powerful, 
and sustained. It perches in some exposed place in the open 
air, for the purpose of sleeping, like the peacock, which it 
resembles in its cry, as well as in its crest From these cir- 
cumstances it has been named marine peacock, short-tailed 
peacock, &c. ; and the Latin epithet pavonina has been 
applied to it. It has been also very gratuitously termed 
Gru8 Balearica , for nothing proves that there is any analogy 
between it and the Balearic crane of Pliny, or that it ever 
inhabited the islands from which this name is taken. 

The crowned heron is a mild and peaceable bird in its dis- 
position ; it approaches man with confidence, and even plea- 
sure; and we are assured, that at Cape Verd it is half 
domesticated, and will come to eat grain with the poultry in 
farm-yards. Buffon, who brought up in his garden an indi- 
vidual which was sent to him from Guinea, says that it used 
to peck the hearts of lettuces and other plants, but the food 
which it preferred was boiled rice. Besides the sonorous cry 
resembling the sound of a trumpet or horn, it also makes a 
sort of internal noise, something like, though louder, than the 
clocking of a hen. 

Thu bird was fond of exciting attention, and would follow 
the persons who approached him. In a state of repose it rested 
on one leg, holding its neck folded round, and the body 
rather sunk down ; but on the slightest occasion of disturb- 
ance or surprise, it raised its head, assumed a vertical posi- 
tion, and advanced gravely and with measured steps. Its 
legs answered the purpose of ascending any elevation very 
well ; but when obliged to descend, it would unfold its wings 
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to shoot off, which rendered it necessary to have them clipped 
from time to time. During the winter of 1778 it chose the 
shelter of a chamber with a fire in it, to pass the night ; but 
it resisted wonderfully well the rigours of a climate so very 
different from its own. From experiments made at Versailles 
on several of the following species whose habitat is the same as 
that of the crowned heron, there appears no reason to doubt 
that these fine birds might be easily accustomed to our 
European climates, and brought up in a state of domes- 
tication. 

The Demoiselle Heron , Ardea Virgo , Grus Virgo , Demoi- 
selle de Numidie 9 &c., owes its name to its elegant gait, the 
ornamental plumes of its head, and certain mimic gestures 
which it makes, — inclining its head, walking with a kind of 
ostentatious air, and leaping and bounding as if it were about 
to dance. All these peculiarities of the demoiselle of Nu- 
rnidia are mentioned by many ancient writers ; and Xenophon 
in Athenaeus speaks of a stratagem by which these birds 
might be caught, which consisted in rubbing one's self with 
water in their presence, and then filling the vessel with glue 
before going away. Notwithstanding this, the acquaintance 
of the moderns with this species is comparatively of but 
recent date. They at first confounded it with the Scops and 
Otus of the Greeks, Asio of the Latins, in consequence of 
the gestures which that owl makes with its head, and by mis- 
taking its ears for the tuft of slender threads which covers 
those of the demoiselle. M. de Savigny, in his observations 
on the system of the birds of Egypt and Syria, demonstrates, 
with much acumen, that the bird in question here is the 
Crex of the Greeks; and he also mentions that it is the 
Bibio, or Grus Balearica , and Grus Minor , of the Latins, 
though ornithologists place these denominations in the syno- 
nimy of the preceding species. 

These birds are found in various parts of Africa and Asia, 
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in the interior of the countries of the Cape of Good Hope, 
but more particularly in the ancient Numidia ; and they are 
observed to arrive in Egypt at the epoch of the inundation 
of the Nile Some are also found on the southern coasts of 
the Black Sea, and the Caspian ; but it is invariably marshy 
places which they frequent. They feed indifferently on 
grains, insects, worms, shell-mollusca, and even small fishes, 
which they catch with great dexterity. Their cry resembles 
the clamorous tones of the crane, but is much more feeble, 
and sharper. 

The Common Crane (Grus Cinerea) is remarkable for 
the strength of its voice, from which the names given it in 
many languages are obviously derived. This faculty seems 
attributable to the numerous circumvolutions of the trachea. 
It appears, in fact, from the observations made by Duvemey, 
on dissecting an African crane, that the trachea, piercing the 
sternum, entered there profoundly ; and, after having formed 
many knots, went out by the same aperture to proceed to the 
lungs. It has been since ascertained, that in the female the 
trachea does not penetrate so deeply into the breast as in the 
male, and that its circumvolutions are much less numerous 
and considerable. 

The cranes, though aborigines of the North, visit the tem- 
perate regions, and advance towards those of the South. 
The ancients seeing them arrive alternately from both the 
extremities of the then known world, named them equally 
Bird J s of Scythia , and Birds of Lyhia . As they were accus- 
tomed to alight in large flocks in Thessaly, Plato has deno- 
minated that country the Pasture of the Cranes . Their 
pretended combats with the pigmies, 

“ That small infantry. 

Warring on cranes,” 

are well known ; and if there was any foundation for such a 
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fable, it is possible that the latter were only a species of mon- 
keys or apes. These birds, quitting Sweden, Scotland, the 
Orcades, Podolia, Lithuania, and all northern Europe, come, 
in the autumnal season, and settle in the marshy parts of 
France, Italy, &c., pass from there into still more southern 
regions, and, returning thence in spring, bury themselves 
anew in the cold bosom of the north. 

The cranes, whose flight is very elevated, experience some 
difficulty in taking their spring from the ground. They run 
some paces, raise themselves a little at first, and then unfold 
a powerful and rapid wing. They form in the air very nearly 
an isosceles triangle, doubtless for the purpose of cutting 
the element with greater facility. When the eagle attacks 
them, or the wind i3 likely to break their order, they dose in 
circles. Their passage often takes {dace during the night; 
but their sonorous voice announces it, and the chief of the 
troop often utters, to indicate the route he is taking, a cry of 
appeal, to which all his followers respond. The clamorous 
noise of these birds is often alluded to by the ancient 
poets: — 

“ Quales sub nubibus atris 

Strymoniae dant signa grues, atque aethera tranant 
Cum sonitu, fugiuntque Notes clamore secundo.* 9 

JEne id, X, 264, Ac. 

The various inflections of their flight have been regarded 
as presages of the weather, and indications of atmospheric 
temperature. Their cries in the day-time are ominous of 
rain, and, according to the poet just cited — 

u ilium surgentem rallibus imis 

Aeme_fug£re grues.” 

More noisy clamours announce the coming tempest; 
a steady and elevated flight in the morning or evening, for- 
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bodes serene weather ; a lower flight, or a retreat to the 
earth, is the symptom of a storm. 

The cranes, when assembled for repose during the night, 
sleep with their head under the wing ; but one of them always 
watches with his head raised, to give the signal of alarm in 
case of approaching danger. 

It is in the low grounds and marshes of the northern 
countries that the cranes on their return build their nests. 
These are placed on small eminences of turf, and constructed 
with reeds and grass interlaced. Here the female lays two 
eggs of a greenish-ash colour, and she covers them standing 
up. The male partakes the cares of incubation ; and which- 
ever of the birds is not engaged in this function, watches at 
a little distance for the security of the other. Their attach- 
ment for their young is so great that the white crane of 
Siberia will rush even upon men who approach the nest, and 
not unfrequently succeed in driving them away. 

The flesh of the young is delicate ; it used to . constitute 
one of the dishes at the banquets of Rome, and was sold in 
the markets of that city. The same was once the case in 
England, where, according to Willoughby and other writers, 
these birds were once sufficiently plentiful. This, however, 
is no longer the case, for they are very rarely seen in this 
country. They are peculiarly abundant in the Steppes of 
Tartary, and on the confines of Mongolia. 

The crane is said to be a long lived bird. The philosopher 
Leonicus Thomaeus, according to Paulus Jovius, kept one 
alive for forty years. These birds can be taught to assume 
peculiar gestures, and to dance. They are hunted in various 
ways ; but as it is not easy to get very near them, the most 
successful method of killing them is with ball cartridge. 

The Courliri is the name at Cayenne for the bird repre- 
sented in the “ Planches Enluminees” of Buffon, under the 
name of Courlan. Gmelin and Latham have placed it among 
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the herons, to which in fact it approximates in size much 
more than to the curlews, and from which it differs only by a 
very slight curvature at the extremity of the bill. M. 
Vieillot having remarked that its toes were entirely sepa^ 
rated, while in the other species of the genus Ardea they are 
united at the base, and that the intermediate claw, pectinated 
in the latter on the internal edge, was dilated, but entire in 
the Courliri , and also in the Carau , a bird described by M. 
d’Azara, which presents other peculiarities, has made a dis- 
tinct genus of them under the name of Aramus. 

The manners of the Ardea Scolopacea are the same as 
those of the herons. 

There is another species, the Carau above-mentioned, 
Aramus Carau 9 Vieillot, common in Paraguay. This bird 
has the easy and light walk of the herons, and like them it 
lives solitarily, or in couples, but it is not so quick and viva- 
cious. It does not conceal itself, and instead of flying, like 
the herons, only as a last resource, and then but for a short 
time, it rises instantly into the air on being disturbed, and 
remains there for some time without attempting to approach 
the ground. Its wings are more ample, its shoulders broader, 
its tail and bill stronger, its neck and legs shorter, and 
its toes longer than those of the heron. It perches on 
the summit of trees, and lives like the heron on the products 
of argillaceous lands ; but it does not enter the water to pro- 
cure its subsistence, and eats neither fish nor serpents. When 
its attention is arrested by any noise, it utters, in the day-time, 
and even at night, the syllables carau , with a piercing voice, 
a cry which may be heard at the distance of a mile and a 
half. M. d’Azara has been assured that this bird conceals 
its nest very carefully in places where stagnant waters 
abound. The female lays two eggs, and the little ones follow 
the mother immediately after being born. 

The Caurale is a bird of Guiana, which inhabits the banks 
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of rivers, and has been placed by Gmelin with the herons, 
and with the snipes by Latham. Buffon, who finds in its 
feet and bill some resemblance with the rail, from which it 
differs by having a longer tail, invented the term caurale, to 
give an idea of its characters. M. Illiger has made a dis- 
tinct genus of it, between the heron and the timbre, on which 
he has imposed the name Eurypyga , which indicates the 
breadth of its tail, but which is inconvenient from founding 
a generic distinction on a character purely specific. M. VieiL 
lot, who has also formed a genus of the same bird, has applied 
to it the denomination of Helios, already employed by 
Gpaelin and Latham to designate the known species. M. 
T emmin ck also makes it a separate genus ; and finally, our 
author, as we have seen, places it along side of the Courliri, 
between the cranes and savacous. 

Hitherto but a single species of the caurale is known, 
Ardea Helios of Linnaeus and Gmelin, Scolopaw Helios of 
Latham. It is figured in the “ Planches Enlumin£es” of 
Buffon. This bird is not larger than a partridge, and is 
named by the Creoles of Cayenne, Little Peacock of the 
Roses . It is unnecessary to enter into its description, and 
its habits are similar to those of the snipes. 

The Savacous (Caxcroma) are called in English, Boat 
Bills , from the peculiar form and breadth of the bill. They 
have considerable analogy with the herons. The mandibles 
of the bill, applied one against the other by the concave side, 
are very broad, strong, and trenchant. The upper one, on 
which two deep grooves are observable, which proceed from 
the nostrils, is terminated by a hooked point, while the lower 
is sharp. The nostrils are oblong, longitudinal, and covered 
with a membrane, and there is a membranous pouch under 
the throat. The three anterior toes, very long, are united at 
their base by a short membrane, and the posterior touches 
the ground by its whole extent. The claws are narrow and 
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short ; the second, third, fourth, and fifth remiges are the 
longest. 

The Boat-bill, C. Cochlearia , which is found in the hot and 
humid parts of South America, inhabits the inundated savan- 
nahs, frequents trees, &c. along the banks of rivers, where the 
sea tide does not ascend ; accordingly, although the nam ecan- 
croma would seem to indicate that crabs formed its principal 
nutriment, its habitual remoteness from the sea gives us rea- 
son to think that such is not the case ; and that, on the con- 
trary, it lives on fish of the fresh water, on which it darts in 
the course of their passage, raising itself again immediately, 
and not resting on the stream. In walking it keeps the neck 
arched, the back vaulted, and has altogether the sad and 
melancholy air of the heron. When it is caught and irri- 
tated it gnashes the bill, the feathers of the head become 
erect, and it darts with fury on the object of its anger. As 
differences have been remarked in the plumage of different 
individuals, it was at first supposed with Barr&re and Brisson 
that there were many species of the boat-bill ; and in the 
“ Planches Enluminees'” of Buffon, 38 and 869, figures are 
found, one of which, under the title of Savacou Huppe de 
Cayenne , has more of reddish-grey than bluish-grey ; and 
the other, under the denomination of Savacou de Cayenne , 
has the entire mantle of a bluish-grey white, with a small 
black zone on the upper part of the back. The first appears 
to be the male, and the second the female. 

We now come to the division of the Herons. This genua 
of birds, which more particularly comprehends the species 
known under the denominations of egrets, bitterns, crab- 
eaters, &c., has the following general characters The bill 
longer than the head, robust, sharp, compressed laterally, 
and armed in many of them with denticulations, turned back- 
wards, and intended to retain the slippery fish ; the upper 
mandible furrowed on each side by a longitudinal groove, its 
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ridge rounded, and frequently an emarginadon towards the 
end ; the nostrils lateral, placed nearly at the base of the 
bill in the groove, and partly closed by a membrane ; the 
tongue flat and pointed ; the eyes surrounded with a naked 
skin extending to the bill ; the legs shielded, and devoid of 
feathers for a greater or less space above the knee ; the inter- 
mediate of the three anterior toes united to the external by a 
short membrane. The interior free, and the thumb articu- 
lated near it beside the heel, resting on the ground by its 
entire length. The claws long and sharp, and the middle 
one dilated and pectinated on the internal edge, so as to fur- 
nish to the bird a support and the means of fastening on the 
small roots, &c. as it traverses marshy and muddy places. 
The wings moderate, and the first remex a little shorter than 
the second and third, which are the longest. 

The herons have but a very small ccecum ; their sto- 
mach is a large sac, of no great muscularity ; they inhabit 
on the borders of lakes and rivers, or in marshes, and feed on 
fish and their spawn, on reptiles, aquatic insects, fresh water 
shell-moll usca, and the various animals which creep through 
the mud, and the sand which covers it. It is also said that 
they will eat shrews and field-mice. They are melancholy 
birds, remaining almost immoveable for hours on the edge of 
the waters. With their body erect, the neck folded on the 
breast, the head leaning on the back and almost concealed 
between the shoulders, they dart their bill like an arrow on 
the fish as it glides along, or occasionally grope in the mud 
with their feet, to make the frogs, &c. come forth. This sort 
of life hardly permits them to live in flocks ; and if they do 
unite for the purpose of nestling in the same places, it is 
natural to suppose that during the day they must generally 
remain isolated. Though they are to be met with in 
different [daces, and at considerable distances, they must 
rather be considered erratic birds than birds of passage, 
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since they depart and return in the different seasons and at 
undetermined periods, according to the temporary abundance 
or lack of food, and they can equally support the extremes 
of cold and heat. On this point, however, M. Temminck 
does not agree with Mauduyt, the herons, according to him* 
being birds of periodical passage, and emigrating in large 
flocks. The great majority of them make their nests on ele- 
vated trees, at no great distance from rivers, in which the 
young are reared until they are in a state to fly. In their 
flight, which is very elevated, the neck is folded, and the 
head rests against the upper part of the back. Almost all of 
them are semi-nocturnal, or crepusculous birds. 

According to M. Temminck, in all the species four spaces 
are observable, furnished with a cottony kind of down, and 
the moulting takes place but once a year. The long feathers 
with divided barbs, with which some species are ornamented 
on the back, do not re-appear so quickly as the others, and 
these species are deprived of them during a part of the 
winter. The young also acquire very tardily their tufts and 
other accessory ornaments. No very obvious differences 
have, as yet, been remarked between the sexes. 

The numerous family of the herons has been divided by 
Buffon into four sections: — The Herons Proper andth e Egrets, 
whose characters are a very long neck, and very slender, 
narrow, and lean body, for the most part, raised on long legs. 
The Bitterns , in which red with spots is the predominating 
colour, the body thicker, the legs less long, and the neck 
shorter, and so furnished with feathers as to appear very 
thick hi comparison with that of the first divisions. The Night 
Herons ( Bihoreaua ), in which the neck is shorter than that 
of the bitterns, and whose size is less, and which have two or 
three long feathery sprigs implanted in the nape, and a slight 
curve of the upper mandible. And, finally, the Crab-eaters, 
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whose size is smaller than that of the herons, but whose pro- 
portions vary considerably. 

This division, as may be seen by the text, is followed by 
our author, with merely some slight variation in the order of 
succession. 

M. Vieillot has adopted the above four divisions as to 
nomenclature; but he has separated the herons into two 
grand sections : the first of which, distinguished by a straight 
bill, and a long and narrow neck, comprehends the herons 
proper, the crab-eaters, and the Blongios ( Ard . Minuta et 
Danubialis) ; the second, composed of species with a shorter 
and stouter neck, and having the upper mandible a little 
curved, contains the night-herons and the bitterns. 

M. Temminck, who has made a peculiar study of the 
herons, and has in many respects rectified their nomencla- 
ture, has also, in the second edition of his " Manual of 
Ornithology,'” published at Paris in 1820, distributed the 
different species of the genus into two sections. Those 
of the first, which is devoted to the herons proper and 
the egrets, are distinguished by a bill much longer than 
the head, as broad as, or more broad than high at 
base, the upper mandible nearly straight, a large por- 
tion of the tibia naked, and by living principally on fish. 
The species of the second section, which comprehends the 
night-herons, the crab-eaters, the bitterns, and the blongios, 
are distinguished by this naturalist, as having the bill of the 
same length as the head, or a little longer, more high than 
broad, and very much compressed ; the upper mandible 
slightly curved, a very small portion of the tibia naked, and 
the rest emplumed as far as the knee. Besides these general 
characters, the night-herons possess another, consisting in 
two or three straight, long, and subulated feathers, which 
they have on the occiput ; and the bitterns are distinguished 
by their neck, often very stout, abundantly covered with fea- 
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thers capable of erection, and by the very thick down with 
which the back of the neck only is furnished. Fishes 
form the nutriment of this second division, more rarely than 
insects, worms, or spawn. 

The Common Heron ( Ardea Major,) Linn, et Cinerea , 
Lath., has been often figured. The young, under the age of 
three years, has been taken for the female, and is either without 
a tuft, or has oDe with very short feathers. It has neither the 
black band upon the breast, nor the long narrow feathers of 
the bottom of the neck or top of the wings, and the general 
colours are more dull. 

The heron seeks every where the neighbourhood of lakes, 
of rivers, and of lands intersected by water. Almost always 
solitary, it remains, for hours together, immoveable in the 
same spot, placed on a single foot upon a stone, with the body 
straight, the neck folded down on the breast and belly, the 
head and bill couched between the shoulders, which are 
raised, and considerably exceed the chest. When it puts 
itself in motion to watch, upon their passage, and more nearly, 
the frogs and fishes, which constitute its chief aliment, it 
enters into the water above the knee, with its head between 
the legs, and in this position, after having patiently awaited 
the moment of seizing its prey, it suddenly unfolds its long 
neck, and pierces its victim with its bill. It has been ascer- 
tained that it swallows frogs entire, for their bones are found 
in its excrements, not broken, and enveloped in a viscous 
mucilage of a green colour, which is probably formed of their 
skin, reduced to a paste. In time of dearth, and when the 
water is covered with ice, it approaches running streams, and 
hot springs, where it is said to feed on the water-lentil, and 
other small plants. But it frequently exposes itself to perish 
of inanition, rather than seek a milder climate. In the 
different seasons of the year, it constantly appears so melan- 
choly and insensible that it will remain isolated and exposed 
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in the worst weather, on some stump in the midst of an inun- 
dated meadow, while the blongios takes shelter in the thick 
herbage, and the bittern in the midst of the reeds. These 
herons, which unite to their sad and monotonous existence all 
the torments of perpetual fear and inquietude, are not accus- 
tomed to take flight, except at night, and for the purpose of 
betaking themselves into the woods of thick and lofty foliage 
in the neighbourhood, and from which they return before the 
dawn of day. Then it is that their sharp and unpleasant 
scream is heard, which might be compared to that of a goose 
were it not shorter and more melancholy. In the day-time 
they fly away to a great distance from the sight of man, and 
when attacked by the eagle or the falcon, they endeavour to 
escape by rising into the air. and getting above them. Belon 
tells us that, as a last means of defence, and when they are 
almost overtaken by a bird of prey, they pass their head 
under their wing, and present their pointed bill to the assail- 
ant, who, rushing on it with too much impetuosity, is himself 
pierced ; but the fact is, that this is the natural position of 
their bill in the ordinary action of flight. The heron, in this 
case, stretches his legs behind, and rests the neck, head, and 
bill on the back, and the bill then appears to issue from the 
chest. Its wings, larger in proportion than those of any 
bird of prey, and very concave, strike the air in an equal and 
regulated motion, and t this uniform flight raises and carries 
its body, so slender and light, to such an elevation, that, at a 
distance, nothing is perceptible except the wings, which are 
at length lost sight of in the region of the clouds. Among 
the symptoms of the approaching storm, Virgil notices this 
lofty flight of the heron : 

Notasque paludes 

Detent, atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 

The common herons place their nests on the summit of the 
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most elevated trees, and very seldom on bushes in coppice 
wood, &c. The nest is composed of small branches of dry 
herbs, rushes, and feathers, and the female deposits there four 
or five eggs, of an elongated form, pretty equally pointed at 
both ends, and of a pale and uniform green. In all proba.- 
bility, the identity of the situation chosen by the heron and 
the raven to nestle in, suggested to the ancients the notion 
of a friendship having been established between beings so 
very dissimilar. 

The male takes great interest in the female during the 
period of incubation, and constantly brings to her the fruits 
of his fishing. 

Though the common herons are solitary birds, not nume- 
rous in any inhabited country, and living isolatedly in all, 
yet no species is more remotely extended in the most opposite 
climates. It has been observed in France, in Switzerland, in 
Holland, in England, in Poland, in Norway, in Siberia, and 
throughout various other parts of the ancient continent, as 
Persia, Japan, Guinea, Congo, Malabar, and Tonquin. It 
even appears that this species has been seen in the western 
world, in the Antilles, and Louisiana, and even in some islands 
of the Southern Ocean. 

When this bird is taken in an adult state, it is utterly im- 
possible to prevail upon it to accept any food. It will even 
reject that which it has been forced to swallow, and melan- 
choly so completely overcomes the instinct of self-preservation, 
that it suffers itself to die of languor and inanition. But 
when it is caught young, while the head is yet covered with 
that soft down which it preserves for a long time, it may be 
tamed, and will feed upon the entrails of fish, and raw meat. 
It will gradually become accustomed to domestication, remain 
with the fowl, and even show some symptoms of affection, or 
rather, more probably, some susceptibility of education, by 
twisting its neck round the arms of its master, &c. 
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The flesh of the heron is not good, though it was formerly 
set down as a royal game. This, no doubt, was in conse- 
quence of the fine sport these birds afforded in falconry, 
from their elevated flight. Heron-hawking was a favourite 
diversion with princes, and with our ancestors in general. No 
one was permitted, out of his own ground, to take any 
herons, except with falcons, or long bows ; and a penalty of 
six and eight-pence was affixed to the infringement of this 
statute. For taking the young out of the nest, there was a 
fine of ten shillings, and for taking or destroying the eggs 
from March 31st to June 30th, the punishment was a year’s 
imprisonment, and eight-pence for every egg. Heronries 
were established in lofty woods, near waters, or even in towers, 
where commodious aeries were presented to the birds to nestle 
in, and even some profit resulted to the proprietors from the 
sale of the young. 

Though this species seeks its food, &c. during the day in a 
solitary manner, yet, in one sense, at least, it seems fond of 
society. The individuals build their nests together, and as 
many as eighty of these nests, says Dr. Latham, have been 
seen on one tree. They generally choose the loftiest and most 
stately trees for this purpose, and many of these kind of 
heronries may be seen in various parts of England. 

The crests of the male heron are used as ornaments, both 
in Europe, and, especially, in the east, and bear a very con- 
siderable price. Sir John Chardin tells us, that the Persians 
catch this bird, and when they have deprived it of its long 
feathers, restore it to liberty. This is one example of the 
gentleness towards the brute creation which is a peculiar and 
honourable characteristic of all the Oriental, or, at least, of all 
the Mahomedan nations. Cruelty, indeed, in general, is no 
attribute of the eastern people, whatever may be supposed to 
the contrary. It is true, that their princes and great men 
have not usually proved themselves very scrupulous concem- 
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ing the shedding of human blood ; but they have generally 
contented themselves with the lives of their victims, without 
subjecting them to deliberate cruelty, or protracted sufferings, 
like some of the more civilized and Christian nations of the 
west 

The Crested Purple Heron , (Ardea Purpurea , Linn.^ 
is a very handsome bird. The Ardea Purpurata of 
Gmelin, Purple Heron of Latham, seems to be the young ; 
as are also the Ardea Caspica of Gmelin, and the Ardea 
Monticola of La Perouse. Figures of the same bird may be 
seen in the German Ornithology of Borkhausen, and in the work 
of our countryman Lewin, under the name of the African heron. 

The first of these writers attributes to the male only the 
elongated feathers which fall over the neck, and in his 
account of the manners of this bird, says, that it is not less 
fearful, nor suspicious, than the other species of the same 
genus. The length, however, of its wings, occasions some 
impediment to the promptitude of its retreat, and obliges it 
to seek out some little eminence, where it may extend them 
and take its flight. The German author also observes, that 
it does not arrive at very considerable elevations, but by 
wheeling about, and that it does not sustain itself in the air, 
hovering in an insensible motion, like the eagle or the stork, 
but that it keeps its wings in perpetual agitation. 

This species inhabits, for a longer time, the environs of the 
Caspian Sea, of the Black Sea, the marshes of Tartary, and 
the banks of the Irtisch, without passing the fiftieth degree 
of north latitude, than the borders of the Rhine, where, how- 
ever, it remains during the summer only, without nestling. 
Fowlers are enabled to destroy it only by means of ambus- 
cades. Its flesh, hard and insipid, has a marshy flavour ; and 
its excrements, white and caustic, is very offensive. 

According to M. Temminck, this heron, which are found in 
Italy, France, and Holland, is more numerous in the south, 
and towards the confines of Asia, than in the north. It 
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makes its nest in reeds or coppice woods, rather than on trees; 
and the female lays three eggs, of a greenish-ash, which are 
figured in the work of Schinz, pi. 1, no. 4. 

In the subdivision of the Crab-eaters comes first, the Blow- 
gosi , ( Ardea Minuta et Danubialis , Gm.) The Little Bit- 
tern and Rayed Bittern of Latham is considerably smaller 
than the preceding species. It is not very common in France, 
arriving there only when the grass in the meadows is high 
enough to afford it shelter. It appears to be rather more 
common in Switzerland and Holland ; but in England and 
Germany it is merely a bird of passage, and but seldom seen. 
Its ordinary aliment consists in very small fishes, tadpoles, 
insects, and worms. M. de Riocourt says, that at the season 
of reproduction this bird utters a cry similar to the barking 
of a large dog, and that it attaches its nest to elevated rushes, 
like the reed-warbler, (Turdus Arundinaceus.) Accord- 
ing to this observer, the four eggs which the female deposits 
are greenish, and spotted with brown ; while M. Temminck 
says, that the eggs are white, and five or six in number ; and 
that they are also represented of this colour by Schinz. 
Similar differences between naturalists, on points of similar 
difficulty and importance, we have had occasion to remark 
before. 

The Crab-eater of Mahon , to which, as may be seen by 
the text, a number of synonymes, given as of distinct 
species, are referable, is common towards the confines of 
Asia, in Turkey, in the Archipelago, in Sicily, and in Italy. 
It is a bird of passage in the South of France, in Switzer- 
land, and in some of the southern parts of Germany ; but it 
never appears in the north. It nestles on trees, and feeds on 
small fishes, insects, and shell-mollusca. 

Of the Egrets, 

The Little Egret ( Ardea Garzetta ) is figured by Dono- 
van among our British birds, and by Graves. It is, however, 
very scarce in this country at present, though it was once so 
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plentiful, that no less than one thousand of these birds are men- 
tioned in the list of Archbishop NeviU’s famous feast. It 
most usually inhabits the confines of Asia, and is tolerably 
numerous in Turkey, in some parts of Italy, in the Archi- 
pelago, in Sardinia, and Sicily. But it is only a bird of pas- 
sage in the south of France, in Switzerland, and in Ger- 
many. It nestles in marshes, and lays four or five white eggs. 

The Agami Heron is a magnificent bird, whose specific 
characters are inserted at page 341. It is more than two feet 
and a half in length ; and inhabits Cayenne and Surinam. 

The Great Egret ( Ardea Egretta ) is a bird of Europe 
and the old world, though it has been specially termed the 
American Egret. The young is the Ardea Alba of Gmelin, 
and the Heron Blanc of BufFon. 

This species is said to be very common in Asia, in the 
north of Africa, and in North America; but M. Temminck 
assures us that it is the same which inhabits Hungary, 
Poland, Russia, and Sardinia. Its passage is only accidental 
in some parts of Germany, and it is not seen in the more 
western countries. Its food consists of frogs, lizards, small 
fishes, snails, and aquatic insects. It nestles on trees, and 
lays four or six eggs, of a pale blue. 

Our figure of the Red-necked Heron is probably from a 
variety of the Blue Heron of Latham. The head and neck, 
with the two elongated narrow feathers, are brickdust-colour ; 
the bill is blue, and the rest of the bird slate-coloured. 

The voice of the Common Bittern (Ardea Stellaris), which 
resembles the bellowing of a bull, and which resounds from 
the midst of reedy marshes, has acquired for this bird the 
appellation of Bos Taurus. But it must not be confounded 
with the Ardea Botaurus of Gmelin, which, according to M. 
Temminck, is an old male of Ardea Purpurea , above 
noticed. 

The common bitten is about two feet and a half, or rather 
more, in length. The female does not differ very sensibly 
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from the male, though some authors say that her size is less, 
her colours more dull, and the feathers of the head and neck 
are shorter. Neither are the differences in the young very 
strongly marked. 

The names of St Maris and Asterias , given to this bird 
by the ancients, appear to be derived from its flight, — which 
every evening it appears to direct towards the stars, — rather 
than from the spots upon its plumage, which are arranged in 
pencils, rather than star-wise. Wilder than the heron, it 
remains during the entire day in marshes of a certain extent, 
which abound in rushes, and near ponds surrounded by woods, 
where it places its safety in retreat and inaction, taking care, 
from time to time, to raise its head above the reeds, to exa- 
mine what is passing around it, without being perceived by 
the fowlers. Its only movement is that of occasionally dart- 
ing on the frogs, or small fish, which make their appearance 
before it- In autumn, however, it is said to proceed into the 
woods to hunt rats, which it catches very dexterously', and 
swallows entire. 

The astounding voice of the bittern appears to be a cry of 
appeal, which is frequently heard in the months of February 
and March, and is intended to make known to the female, 
who is habitually distant, the place in which the male is con- 
cealed. It is said that the females of this species are more 
numerous than the males ; and that the former often come to 
the latter in considerable numbers. But such facts are very 
difficult to be accurately known respecting birds of so dis- 
trustful a character. The cry, however, above-mentioned, 
cannot be merely the expression of amorous desire, for it is 
heard at the period of the harvest, and, consequently, long 
after that of reproduction. 

The bitterns make their nest in the month of April, in the 
midst of reeds, upon a tuft of rushes. The eggs are four or 
five in number, of a green ash-colour. The incubation lasts 
twenty-four or twenty-five days, and the young ones are 
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reared in the nest for twenty days longer. Their first feathers 
are red, like those of the old. The father and mother defend 
them vigorously against the buzzards; and to repel the attacks 
directed against themselves by birds of prey, they await 
their approach in a standing posture, and soon force them to 
retire by violent blows of the pointed bill. When a bittern 
is wounded by a fowler, the latter should approach with 
great caution, for the bird will direct the strokes of his bill 
against the eyes, and even the boots cannot secure the legs 
from his assaults. 

The flesh of the bittern is only eatable when the skin is 
removed. If the latter be left, it will communicate, in the 
cooking, to the entire body the strong marshy odour with 
which it is impregnated. 

Bitterns are tolerably plentiful in all countries intersected 
by water, and are found every where, where there are 
marshes, sufficiently large to serve them for a retreat. They 
are by no means rare in France, in England, and in Switzer- 
land. They are also found in Silesia, in Denmark, and in 
Sweden. But as tranquil waters are necessary for them, and 
as they do not seem to seek out springs, long-protracted frost 
must be a season of exile for them from their favourite haunts 
in the more northern regions. 

The Night Heron ( Ardea Nycticora *r ) has no relation 
with the raven, though its Latin denomination of Night 
Raven would seem to indicate that it had. This name has 
been given to it in consequence of the hoarse and lugubrious 
croaking which it utters during the night. According to 
Belon, its old French appellation, roupeau , is derived from 
its supposed habit of nestling in rocks. 

This bird, which equally frequents the sea-coast, the banks 
of rivers, and of lakes, and the marshes covered with reeds, 
&c., is more common in the south than in the north of 
Europe. But it is every where more rare than the common 
heron. The same species is also found in North America, 
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in various countries of Asia, such as China, and the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. 

The night-heron seeks its food partly on land, and partly 
in the water. It consists of crickets, slugs, frogs, fishes, &c. 
This bird remains concealed during the day, and never puts 
itself in motion until the approach of night, when its peculiar 
cry is beard. It fires its nest, as would appear, according to 
circumstances, in the hides of rocks, on elder -trees near 
marshes, or on bushes. The female lays three or four eggs, 
of a dull green, according to M. Temminck, and whitish 
according to Sepp. 

We now arrive at the third tribe of the family of the Culti- 
rostres, namely, the Stoxis (Ciconia.) 

In addition to the characters given in the text, we may 
state, that the storks are large birds, whose eyes are sur- 
rounded with a naked skin, their neck elevated, the beak long, 
the legs partly denuded of feathers, and very long, the wings 
broad and vigorous, covering the tail, and the tongue very 
short and triangular. 

The storks are found in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
some even in America. They have no cry, and the only 
mdse they make is the clattering together of their broad and 
light mandibles, the edges of which exhibit asperities, and do 
not close well except towards the point. When the animal is 
irritated, or agitated by any strong impression, it turns the 
head round so as to plant the bill almost parallel with the 
back. Then the two mandibles strike against each other 
with great force and quickness, and this clattering, which 
diminishes in proportion as the neck is raised, ceases alto- 
gether when that has assumed its natural position. The 
ancients employed the imitative words crepitai , glotterat , 
to express this noise, which Petronius calls a noise of cymbals 
( crotalum ), and it has occasioned the stork to receive the 
epithet of crotalistria. 

The movements of the storks are slow, their steps long and 
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measured. Like the other grallae, they carry the foot for- 
ward simultaneously with the leg, and this sort of locomotion 
is owing to a peculiar system of articulation. To the same 
mechanism the storks are indebted for the faculty of sleeping 
upon one leg, holding the other bent, and often even sus- 
pended rectangularly. In their flight, which is powerful and 
sustained, they carry their head stiff in front, and their feet, 
stretched backwards, answer the purposes of a helm. 
Marshes, meadows, and shores are their habitual sojourn, and 
fishes, reptiles, small mammifera, previously triturated and 
macerated, worms, and insects, constitute their ordinary food. 

Of all birds which frequent the sea-shore and the banks of 
rivers, the storks are the best known, and the White Stork 
( A . Ciconia ) is more celebrated than any other, and 
merits this distinction by its moral qualities, and the services 
which it renders to mankind. Its manners and habits pre- 
sent a perfect contrast with those of the black stork, which 
is wild and savage, seeking out deserts and morasses remote 
from every habitation, concealing its nest in the depths of the 
forest, and delighting in the solitude of naked rocks and 
cloud-capped mountains. The white stork, on the contrary, 
appears to have been bora the friend of man ; it partakes his 
dwelling, fixes its abode upon his house, nestling on roofs and 
chimnies, seeks its food on the banks of the most frequented 
rivers, hunts in our fields, and in our very gardens, and, un- 
terrified by the tumult of towns and cities, establishes itself 
on their towers and lofty buildings, where it is universally 
respected and universally welcome. In Holland, it is pecu- 
liarly protected, and it merits this protection by clearing the 
marshes and humid valleys of that country of lizards, ser- 
pents, frogs, toads, and other reptiles. But the Hollanders 
are not the only people who respect the storks ; the Vaudois, 
impelled by the same motive, namely, the great utility of these 
birds, fear to make any attempt on their lives, and hold them 
in veneration. The Arabs regard the storks as a guarantee 
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of their own welfare and that of their family ; and to violate 
the rites of hospitality to their winged guests, is considered 
as no small crime in the eyes of those barbarians. Among 
the Turks, and the Orientals generally, the stork is looked 
upon as a sacred bird, and its destruction rigorously pro- 
hibited. From the letters of Lady Mary Wort ley Montague, 
we learn, that they are so much under the protection of the 
authorities at Constantinople, that they nestle on the ground, 
in the streets of that city. But they are not so bold in the 
countries of Christendom, where they prefer the most elevated 
positions on which to establish their domicile. The Maho- 
medans call the stork bd-arje , and it is nearly as sacred 
among them as the ibis was among the ancient Egyptians, 
Even to disturb them, and much more to kill them, would be 
regarded as a terrible profanation. In ancient Thessaly, die 
penalty of death was annexed to the murder of any one of 
these birds, so precious were they to that country for their 
destruction of the serpent race. Among the Moors they owe 
their security to a religious feeling, for that people believe 
that, at the prayer of Mahomet, God transformed into these 
birds a troop of Arabs who were robbing the pilgrims of 
Mecca.* In Barbary, the great resort of the storks is the 
valley of Moukazem, where, it is reported, they are more 
numerous than the inhabitants. The eaters of them, among 
the ancient Romans, were exposed to the raillery of the 
people. 

The natural disposition of the white stork is very gentle ; 
it is neither wild nor distrustful, is easily tamed, and will 
live in our gardens. It would appear that it has some 
ideas of cleanliness, for it will chuse a remote and hidden 
place in which to deposit its excrements. Although its phy- 

* This appears rather strange. One might imagine that such a notion 
would contribute to any thing but the security of the storks. But there is 
no accounting for the whims of superstition. u No* insanire parat certa 
ratione inodoque.” 
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siognomy is mournful, and even melancholy, it will at times 
exhibit a sort of gaiety. It has been observed to mingle in 
the sports of children, and, yielding itself to their playf ulness, 
to discover, in such amusements, proofs of intelligence. Grati- 
tude, conjugal fidelity, filial and paternal piety, are moral 
qualities which have been attributed to this bird, and some 
facts, indubitably appear, to a certain extent, to support the 
affirmative of this question. The stork has been observed to 
shew marks of attachment to the hosts who have received it, 
and permitted it to occupy an asylum near their dwelling. 
It has even been asserted, tliough we think with some impro- 
bability, that these birds clatter with their bills, in passing 
before the doors of their former entertainers, to advertise 
them of their return, and in parting give a similar signal of 
farewell. Their constancy, however, in returning annually 
to the same places, is well known. Equally well known are 
the signs of joy, and the caresses, which pass between the 
male and the female, when they have arrived on their nest 
after a long voyage. The suspicion or appearance of infi- 
delity, will sometimes cost the female her life ; for if the eggs 
of a hen be put into the nest,— a not unfrequent amusement in 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna, where a great number of 
storks nestle, — as soon as the chickens are disclosed, the male, 
on beholding these strange beings, sets up a tremendous 
noise. This attracts a multitude of other storks, who pro- 
ceed immediately to despatch his companion with violent 
blows of their bills, while she utters the most lamentable 
cries.* 

The stork has an amazing affection for its young. It 
feeds them for a long period of time, and never quits them, 
until they have completely acquired the power of providing 
for themselves. When they commence to flutter about the 

• For the truth of this we cannot vouch ; it is in contradiction to the 
probable fact, that the stork utters no cry. 
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nest, and to make their first essays of flight, the mother will 
carry them on her wings, defending them in all dangers ; and 
she has been known, when unable to save them, to prefer perish- 
ing with them, to abandoning them. An attachment of this 
kind once occasioned the death of a stork, at Delft, in the 
burning of that city. Having made many useless endeavours 
to carry off her young, she remained, and perished with them 
in the flames. This maternal virtue is by no means uncom- 
mon in many other birds ; but what peculiarly characterizes 
this species, and undoubtedly exalts it above others, is, the 
filial affection of the young for their parents. The young 
Storks lavish the most tender cares cm their parents, 
when the latter are old and feeble, bringing them food when 
they are in a languishing state, from age or malady. This 
touching instinct, thus implanted by nature in the heart of 
brute animals, has not escaped the observing eye of the 
ancients. A law among the Greeks, obliging children to sup- 
port their parents, even received its name from a reference to 
these birds. The respect universally paid to them in ancient 
times, amounting with the Egyptians even to worship, and 
in modern times extending at least to their comfort and pro- 
tection, has arisen altogether from the opinion entertained of 
their moral qualities and amiable disposition. Among the 
Romans, the appearance of a stork in their auguries signified 
union and concord. Its departure, in any calamity, was 
deemed a most fearful and fatal presage. This prejudice 
was so rooted, that Attila continued the siege of Aquileia, 
which he was about to raise, because he had beheld some 
storks flying from the city, and bringing away their young 
along with them. In the language of hieroglyphics, the 
stork was the symbol of piety and beneficence, virtues which 
are expressed by its name in the Hebrew tongue, m'Dn. It 
is also an emblem, on the medals of such Roman princes as 
merited the appellative of pius . 

By the assistance of its powerful and continuous flight, the 
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stork is enabled to rise to a very considerable elevation in the 
air, and to make very long Voyages, even in stormy weather. 
These birds return to Alsace about the end of February ; 
they appear in Switzerland in the month of March, arrive in 
Germany in the earliest days of May, and everywhere their 
appearance indicates the return of Spring. Each couple 
constantly returns to the same places to reproduce, and build 
their nests. If the old nest remain, they occupy it ; but if it 
be destroyed, they reconstruct one, with slender twigs, 
rushes, and water plants of various kinds, which they accu- 
mulate in great quantities. They usually place it upon 
eminences of some kind, on the battlements of towers, and 
sometimes on the summits of the largest trees which overhang 
the waters, or at the point of a precipitous rock. Every- 
where the stork prefers such points of position as command 
the entire neighbourhood, and do not allow of a view into its 
Rest. In Lorrain, Alsace, and particularly in Holland, these 
birds nestle on the tops of the houses, and the inhabitants 
provide boxes for their accommodation. The eggs are never 
more than four in number, and often only two; of a yel- 
lowish dirty white, a little less bulky, but more elongated 
than those of the goose. The male sits upon them, while the 
female goes to seek her food. In about a month the young 
are excluded, and then the activity of the parents is redoubled 
to procure and bring sustenance to their growing family. 
They fill their oesophagus and stomach with food, which they 
disgorge to the young, who receive it, rising up and uttering 
a hissing noise. Both parents are never away from the nest 
together. While one is engaged in hunting, the other 
remains in the neighbourhood, standing upon one leg, with 
An eye always to the young. The latter, in their early age, 
are covered only with a brown down ; and being, as yet, with- 
out sufficient strength to support themselves on their legs, 
which are very slender, they trail themselves in the nest on 
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their knees. When the wings begin to grow, they exercise 
themselves in hovering above the nest; but it frequently 
happens that some of them fall, and are unable to rise again. 
To accustom them to fly, and to venture themselves in the air, 
the mother exercises them in little circular flights around the 
nest, leading them about, and bringing them back to their 
habitation. 

It is said that the storks, notwithstanding the facility with 
which they are tamed, do not multiply in a state of domes- 
tication, even though they be left in entire liberty, placed in 
large gardens, situated at the edge of a river, and planted 
with lofty trees, and though they receive suitable food, in 
sufficient abundance. 

When the white stork sleeps, or, without sleeping, is in a 
state of rest, it remains on one foot, with the neck folded, the 
head turned backwards and couched upon the shoulder. 
Not unfrequendy in this position does it watch the reptiles 
destined for its prey, on which it fixes a piercing eye. Its 
style of walking is the same as that of the crane — in measured 
paces — carrying, as we have noticed above on the genus, the 
entire leg and foot forward at once, which gives it the appear- 
ance of being mounted on stilts. Its tongue is short, and 
concealed at the entrance of the gullet. It swallows its food 
by a kind of jerk of the bill, which carries it at once into the 
throat; but when the animals on which it preys are too 
bulky to be managed thus, it triturates and macerates them 
in the bill for a good while previous to deglutition. 

The season for its departure from its more northern habi- 
tat is towards the end of August. Previously to their 
passing from one country into another, all the storks which 
inhabit a certain district are accustomed to assemble in a 
plain, for some little time, once a day. When the assembly is 
complete, a great clattering of the bills is heard, the members 
appear to seek out and recognize each other, and take counsel 
for their departure, the signal for which, in our European 
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climates, is the north wind. But these assemblies, at times, 
do not take place without tumult, nor even without fighting. 
When the moment of setting out is arrived, all the birds 
arise together, and are soon lost sight of in the cloudy heights 
of the atmosphere. This departure is the more difficult to 
be observed, inasmuch as it takes place in silence, and often 
in the night. Unlike the clamorous cranes, and wild geese, 
no cry, no noise of any description, announces the flying 
troop. Like well disciplined warriors, they proceed in order 
and in silence, while the others, just mentioned, have been 
often compared, not unaptly, by the poets, to tumultuary 
hordes of barbarians, rushing to the combat, or retreating 
from the victorious foe. 

In all probability, it is not the cold which determines the 
migrations of the stork. Those which are retained in a 
domesticated state, are exposed to all vicissitudes of weather, 
without appearing to suffer any detriment. These birds, 
more likely, travel for the purpose of procuring subsistence in 
greater abundance, or more suitable to their taste. Egypt 
and Barbary appear to be the southern countries to which 
they principally retire ; for in autumn, and during winter, 
the plains of those countries are covered with them. How- 
ever, all the storks do not quit Egypt even in the summer. 
Sonnini has frequently met with them in the months of June 
and July, in the environs of Thebes, and in Upper Egypt, 
during the midst of summer ; but then they are not to be 
seen in the northern parts of that kingdom. They advance 
pretty far in the northern hemisphere, for they are found in 
Sweden, in Russia, and in Siberia. They also inhabit 
throughout all Asia, even as far as Japan, where, as in Egypt, 
they are stationary ; but in all countries, they avoid deserted, 
dry, and barren grounds, where they could not possibly exist. 

In this country, the white stork is a very rare bird. Pen- 
nant takes no notice of it. Montague mentions one killed 
at Sandwich, in Kent, in 1805, and another in Hampshire 
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in 1808. The storks are also said to be rare in Italy at pre- 
sent. Lorraine and Alsace are the countries, in France, 
where they are most numerous. Many of them even remain 
there permanently, especially in Lower Alsace, where they fix 
their nests on belfries, &c. They pass into the Vosges of 
Lorraine in September, as well as in March and April, in 
flocks of from ten to twelve, frequent the humid meadows, 
and retire in the evening on the most elevated trees on the 
benders of woods. The hunters, then, who have observed 
their course, proceed to surprise them. It is said that many 
of them may be killed in succession, on the same tree, before 
the band will retire. As M. Vieillot well observes, no advan- 
tage results from this wanton sport, for their flesh is not 
worth eating, and, therefore, rigorous prohibitory laws ought 
to be enacted against it, as tending to the extirpation of a 
species of great utility, and no possible detriment, to man. 

It appears that in the rainy and cold summers the white 
storks quit the countries which they generally inhabit during 
this season, rather than at any other time, for in the midst 
of the summer of 1817> a prodigious number of them assem- 
bled not far from Ulm, and departed as they are accustomed 
to do in autumn. The same thing was observed in the same 
summer at Rouen, but they were few in number, and are, 
in fact, generally very scarce in that part of France. It has 
also been remarked, that to some places they come a second 
time, and have a second brood, which, according to the tes- 
timony of the most aged and experienced persons, denotes 
a fine after season. 

Mauduyt, in the w Encyclopedic Methocbque,” tells us a 
fact, which shows how much these storks require perfect 
liberty in the business of incubation, and in the rearing of 
their young. Having brought from Alsace a male and 
female, and placed them in a very large garden, crossed by 
several arms of the Seine, he easily tamed them. This couple 
lived there for many years without appearing to suffer from 
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cold, and without seeking any change of climate either in 
spring or autumn, although they were habituated to make 
pretty long circuits in the air. This proved that emigration 
is not a matter of indispensable necessity with individuals of 
this species, when they are supplied with sufficient food, 
adapted to their constitution. But this couple could not be 
induced to multiply, though they were surrounded with very 
lofty trees and buildings, on which they might have esta- 
blished their nest. 

M. Hermann, of Strasbourg, has given us, in his “ Obser- 
vationes Zoological several curious facts respecting the storks. 
Some persons, near whose habitations several couples had 
fixed their nests, informed him, that the male seemed to be 
larger and stouter than the female. These birds used to 
occupy themselves, by moonlight, in seeking out the neces- 
sary materials for the construction of their nests. The same 
naturalist also had in his possession a tame stork for a long 
time, and thus was enabled, personally, to make many 
interesting observations on its habits. On the approach of a 
great dog, or on any other occasion productive of the senti- 
ment of fear, this stork used to utter a sort of hissing noise, 
elongating the neck, and swelling the throat, after the 
fashion of geese. In cold weather, it did not hesitate to 
plunge its feet in water, and it would remain entire days 
exposed to the rain. When the thermometer was ten degrees 
below the freezing point, it would sprinkle its belly with the 
water, with which it had filled its bill. Notwithstanding 
this, when water was thrown upon it, although in fine wea- 
ther, it shook it off immediately, with as much haste as pos- 
sible. It would often remain in the place where it passed 
the night, resting upon its knees, with the head upright, and 
even assume this attitude on the pavement, contracting its 
toes m such a manner as to make them form an angle, which 
elevated the tarsus, and hindered it from touching the ground. 
It fed on worms, mollusca, — whose shells it first broke— 
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oysters, crabs, spiders, and the larvae of insects. It evinced 
the greatest possible avidity for cheese, and an equal repug- 
nance for butter. After having swallowed rats, it returned 
them entire, and shewed no desire for any more of them. 
It also refused phalaense, leeches, the eggs of lizards and 
salamanders. This stork allowed itself to be touched and 
caressed by the children, and when driven out of any place, 
it would retire, without resistance, but with a grand step, and 
elevated head. 

The Black Stark ( Ciconia Nigra ) is, in many points of 
its disposition, as different from the preceding species as it 
is in its colour. Solitude appears to have peculiar charms 
for this bird. It flies the busy haunts of men, and the hum 
of population, and retires to distant marshes, and lonely 
wastes of waters. It fixes its nest in the depth of the woods, 
on old trees, particularly fir-trees, and deposits there two 
or three eggs, of a dirty white, shaded with greenish, and 
sometimes having a few brown spots. It is common in 
the Alps of Switzerland, from which it descends to the 
banks of lakes, the least frequented, to watch its prey, 
hovering over the waters, and sometimes plunging in 
to seize its victim. Fish, however, is not its only food, 
for it seeks the mountain herbage, snails, reptiles, sca- 
rabaei, and grasshoppers. Its flight is very elevated, 
and it rises to such a height in the air as to appear no 
larger than a sparrow. This species, less numerous and less 
extended than the white stork, seems to shun the haunts fre- 
quented by the latter, and to adopt in preference those coun- 
tries which it does not visit. It is found, but rarely, in 
Poland, in Prussia, and several other parts of Germany, and 
even in Sweden. It is very frequent in Switzerland, but 
very scarce in Holland, which is the favourite country of the 
white stork ; like the latter, it is also an emigrating bird, and 
removes when frost and snow deprive it of food. It is on 
the occasion of such migrations that it is seen in Lorraine, 
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for it can only be considered as a bird of passage there. 
There is but one appearance of this bird recorded in this 
country. It was slightly wounded, and then taken alive at 
Stoke St. Gregory, in the county of Somerset, on the 13th 
of May, 1814, and conveyed to Mr. Montague. Though a 
very wild bird, and habituated to frequent only the most 
desert marshes, it has occasionally been tamed to a certain 
degree. It presents, however, no resource for the table, for 
its flesh has a disagreeable fishy flavour. 

The Gigantic Crane of Latham, ( Ardea Argala et Dubia ), 
belongs to this genus. This bird, which lives in flocks at 
the mouths of rivers in Bengal, is also found in the southern 
parts of Africa, where it subsists on testacea, reptiles, fish, 
and even mammalia, whose bones it triturates before swallow- 
ing, and digests without difficulty. It is venerated in the 
countries which it inhabits, from its destruction of serpents 
and pernicious reptiles. In captivity its gluttony renders it 
omnivorous, and it is easily tamed. 

This enormous bird has a majestic walk, and at a distance 
bears some resemblance to a naked Indian. It is called by 
the Anglo-Indians the Adjutant , from a fancied resemblance 
to a man in a white waistcoat and breeches at a dis- 
tance, and possibly from the erectness and stiffness of its 
gait. The natives believe these birds to be the receptacles of 
the souls of the Bramins, and deem them to be invulnerable. 
Mr. Ives mentions, in his “ View of Hindostan,” that when 
he missed his shot at several of them, the standers by greatly 
exulted, and declared that he might shoot at them for ever 
without succeeding. 

From the circumstance of its swallowing bones, this stork 
is also called the bone-eater, or bone-taker. In confirmation 
of its voracity, it is recorded that a land tortoise, ten inches 
long, was found in its craw, and a large male black cat, entire, 
in the stomach. 

Mr. Smeathman, during his residence at Sierra Leone, 
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made several interesting observations on this bird, which he 
communicated to Dr. Latham. “ After saying that an adult 
will often measure full seven feet, he adds, that the head 
covered with white down, thinly dispersed, appears not unlike 
a grey-headed man. Also, that they are met with in companies ; 
and when seen at a distance, near the mouths of rivers, coming 
towards an observer, which they often do with their wings 
extended, may well be taken for canoes upon the surface of 
a smooth sea — when on the sand-banks, fo*; men and women 
picking up shell-fish or other things on the beach. One of 
these, a young bird about five feet high, was brought up 
tame, and presented to the chief of the Bananas, where Mr. 
Smeathman lived ; and being accustomed to be fed in the 
great hall, soon became familiar, duly attending that place at 
dinner time, placing itself behind its master’s chair frequently 
before the guests entered. The servants ware obliged to 
watch narrowly, and to defend the provisions with switches ; 
but, notwithstanding, it would frequently seise something or 
other, and once purloined a whole boiled fowl, which it swal- 
lowed in an instant. Its courage is not equal to its voracity, 
for a child of eight or ten years old soon puts it to flight 
with a switch, though at first it seems to stand on its defence, 
by threatening, with its enormous bill widely extended, and 
roaring with aloud voice like a bear or tiger. It is an 
enemy to small quadrupeds, as well as birds and reptiles, and 
slyly destroys fowls or chickens, though it dares not attack a 
hen openly with her young. Every thing is swallowed 
whole ; and so accommodating is its throat, that not only an 
animal as big as a cat is gulped down, but a shin of beef 
broken asunder serves it but for two morsels. It is known to 
swallow a leg of mutton of five or six pounds, a hare, a 
small fox, &<% After a time the bones are rejected from the 
stomach, which seems to be voluntary, for it has been known 
that an ounce or two of emetic tartar given to one of these birds 
produced no effect.”—- (Lath. Gen. Hist VoL IX. pp. 40-41.) 
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The Doctor adds that it is equally food of putrid car- 
casses as the vulture, for groups of both birds collect 
together over a dead body, never leaving it until the bones 
are completely pieked. In Calcutta, where the kites and 
crows are great scavengers, consuming all the remains of 
animal food whieh the prejudices of the natives will not 
allow them to touch, they are assisted in their operations by 
the adjutant in the day-time, and at night by the foxes, 
jackals, and hyaenas. 

Our figure is from General Hardwick's drawings, and the 
specific characters by Cuvier will be found at page 350. 

The American Stork (A. Maguari ) was originally de- 
scribed by Marcgrave, and afterwards by Azara, under the 
name of Baguari , which it bears in Paraguay, where it is 
also known under those of Embaguari and Tuyuyu-guaxo. 
This bird is not very wild, and the individuals of the species 
are usually met with in pairs in Paraguay, and to the south 
erf the river Plata, where they sometimes assemble in flocks. 
They fly to a great height in the air, and seldom perch on 
trees. They nestle towards the end of the year, and the 
young ones are of a blackish-brown above, and white under 
the belly. When these birds are bora in houses, they become 
so tame that after having traversed the fields and marshes 
they constantly return at the precise hour at which they are 
accustomed to receive their food. 

The Jabirus (Mtctebia) are not considered by Illiger 
and Temminck, as forming a distinct genus from the storks ; 
and the second of these writers imputes to erroneous figures 
the particular character of the jabiru, namely, the curvature 
of the bill upwards, which, according to him, is as straight 
as that of any stork. But Marcgrave, the first naturalist 
who has mentioned this bird, describes this generic character 
in very ex p r ess terms: for of the Jabiru Brasiliensis he 
•ays, “ rostrum directe extension, et superius versus ewtru* 
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inflated by the wind. The legs, very robust, are covered with 
large scales, and denuded of feathers for about the space of 
six inches. 

The jabirus constantly inhabit the humid grounds of 
South America, and are found in considerable abundance in 
the inundated savannahs of Guiana. They never quit their 
sojourn but to rise slowly into the heights of the atmosphere. 
Where they support themselves for a very long time. These 
birds are voracious, and live only on fish and reptiles. They 
construct, on lofty trees, with long branches carefully in- 
terlaced, a spacious nest, in which the female deposits but 
one or two eggs. The young are fed with fish until they, 
are strong enough to descend from the nest, and are de- 
fended by the parents with great courage. This nest is said 
to serve for several broods. 

The jabirus appear to be less wild in Guiana than in 
Paraguay. Bajon tells us that in 1773 a little negro con-* 
trived, by merely concealing his face with the branch of a 
tree, to approach a young one that had almost acquired its 
full growth, sufficiently near to seize it by the legs and catch 
it. The flesh of the old is hard and oily ; but that of the 
young is tender, and tolerably good eating. 

But one species of the Umbbe is known, which has been 
formed into a genus. The characters are — a bill thick at the 
base, longer than the head, compressed laterally, carinated 
above and below, with the upper mandible curving at its 
point, and covering over the lower, which is more narrow, 
and a little truncated ; linear nostrils, which are prolonged 
in a furrow running parallel to the ridge of the bill as far as 
the end. The lower part of the legs denuded of feathers ; 
the three front toes united by a membrane as far as the first 
phalanx, and the hinder one touching the ground in its full 
length; the first two remiges the shortest. 

Of the only . species, the Tufted Umbre (Scopus Um- 
bretta), nothing is known respecting manners and habits. 
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The Anastomus is separated from the foregoing genera 
ool y in consequence of the peculiar gape of the bill in 
the middle. There is nothing known concerning them, ex- 
cept that their habitat and food are similar to these of the 
herons, &c. 

The figure of the Laminated Heron is from a specimen in 
the British Museum. The whole bird is dingy, nearly 
Moek ; bat the plumage has occasional green and purplish 
reflexions. The feathers of the neck, belly, and thighs have 
the stems continued beyond the bards, where they become 
cartilaginous laminee. All the stems, as well as the laminae, 
are very shining. Between the fissure formed by the two 
mandibles there are fire close small laminae, whose object 
appear* to be to retain the slippery prey of the bird, such as 
eels, &c. in the bill. 

All the Tantali of Gmelin and Latham, with the ex- 
ception of Tantalus Loculator , Ibis, and Leucocephalus, are 
Abides, according to our author. These birds are found in 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. They delight in in- 
undated places, where they live on reptiles and fish. When 
they are satiated with food they retire on elevated trees, 
where they remain in an upright attitude, resting their bill 
upon the breast They are simple birds ; their walk is slow, 
and they may be shot with facility. They make their nest 
on trees ; the female lays two or three eggs, and the young 
do not quit the nest until they are in a state to fly. 

The Tantalus Ibis was for a long time regarded as the 
bird so much revered by the ancient Egyptians; but M. 
Cuvier, in a very learned and acute dissertation on the sub- 
ject, has most satisfactorily demonstrated that the true ibis 
was a very different bird, of a much smaller size, and the 
same as the Abou-harmis , mentioned by Bruce. 

The Spoonbills have received a multitude of names, 
some of which, were very little suited to them ; and one* would 
think that the form of the bill was sufficiently characteristic 
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to prevent such singular confusion. But there are some 
philosophers whose peculiar aim seems to be to render diffi- 
cult that which is easy, and to make obscurity more obscure. 
The spoonbill has alternately been metamorphosed into a 
heron, a pelican, and even a woodpecker. The faculty of 
piercing trees has been attributed to it — whereas its bill, 
flexible and flat, is adapted only to cut the water, or grope in 
the mud. 

These birds, when under the influence of fear or anger, 
produce a clattering with their mandibles similar to that 
made by the storks. They live in societies, not very numerous, 
i a wooded marshes, not far from the mouths of rivers, and 
they often sojourn along the shores of the sea, to be enabled 
to seize the small fish and their spawn, fluviatile mollusca, 
Httle reptiles, and aquatic animals, on which they live, and 
which they bruise or retain by the assistance of tubercles, 
which furnish the interior of the two mandibles, and serve 
to break the shells or retain the slippery prey. They make 
their nest, according to localities, on high trees, on bushes, or 
among reeds. This nest is constructed with small wood, and 
the female lays three or four whitish eggs. Their moulting 
is but once a year ; but the young bird does not assume the 
perfect livery of the adult until the third year. The tuft 
does not appear until the second. 

The spoonbills are voyaging birds, not very wild, and show 
no aversion to living in a state of captivity. They are found 
in almost all the countries of the old world. In Europe 
they are seen but seldom in the interior parts, and are only 
paasagery on some lakes or the banka of rivers. They fre- 
quent the marshy coasts of Holland, of Brittany, and of 
Picardy. They are also seen in Prussia, in Silesia, and in 
Poland, and in summer they advance as far as West Bothnia 
and Lapland. They are again to be found, on the coasts of 
Africa, in Egypt, and at the Cape of Good Hope,, where 
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they are called Slangen-wreeterj that is, serpent-eaters. 
Commerson has seen them at Madagascar, where the islanders 
give them the name of Funguli-am-bava , which means spade- 
bill. The negroes in some districts call them Vang-van , and 
in others Vourou Doulou , or birds of the devil. They have 
been found in the island of Lugon by Sonnerat. 

The White Spoonbill ( Platalea Leucorodia ) is an occa- 
sional, but rare visitor of this country. They rise very high, 
and fly in waving lines. Their flesh is tolerably good eat- 
ing, and is destitute of the oily taste which is peculiar to 
most shore birds. 

The Roseate Spoonbill is an American species, and is 
the Ajaja of Brazil (Marcgrave), and the Tlauhquecul 
of Fernandez, and the Guirapita of the natives of Para- 
guay. Its dimensions are not so great as those of the 
spoonbill of the ancient continent. The plumage, in general, 
is of a beautiful rose-colour, while the upper part of 
the wing and the tail-coverts, are of a lively-red. Age, 
however, operates the same changes of colour in these spoon- 
bills, as in the red curlew, and in the flamingo, which in their 
first years are almost completely white or grey. The bill 
and its membrane are of a yellowish-green, which becomes 
white when the bird is terrified. Azara has frequently met 
these birds in the lagoons, up to the knees in water, busily 
employed in catching small fish. 

This spoonbill, says Ulloa, in his Philosophical Memoirs 
on America, employs in fishing a method sufficiently singular ; 
it makes a semi-circle, with its bill, around it, on either side, 
and employs it with so much dexterity, that no small fish can 
•escape. 

We now come to the family of the Longirostres ; the 
first of which are the birds of the great genus Scolopax, 
beginning with the subdivision of the Ibis. 

Why this subgenus should be separated from Tantalus, 
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will sufficiently appear by a reference to the characters given 
in the text. Australasia is the only part of the world in 
which the ibides are not found. These birds frequent the 
borders of rivers and lakes ; they are not, as Herodotus and 
other ancient writers have asserted, the destroyers of serpents 
and venomous reptiles. Insects, worms, fluviatile, and uni- 
valve shell -mollusca, and sometimes small fish, constitute their 
only aliment. The majority of them nestle on large trees, and 
they rear their young ones in the nest, until the latter are in 
a state to be enabled to fly. 

It is only since the publication of Bruce’s Travels, that 
positive notions have been gained respecting the genus to 
which we should refer the bird which was so venerated by 
the Ancient Egyptians, and which they used to embalm after 
its death. The ibis of Perrault and Buffon has since been 
recognized for a tantalus ; that of Hasselquist for a heron, 
perhaps the same as the ox-bird of Shaw ; and that of Maillet, 
(Pharaohs Chicken , Rachamah of the Arabs,) for a vulture, 
Vultur Percnopterue , Linn. But Bruce found in Lower 
Ethiopia a bird which is there named Abou-hannh (Father 
John), and on comparing it with the embalmed individuals, 
and with the ancient descriptions, he recognized it to be the 
true black and white ibis, with reflexions on several parts of 
the body, and the same as the Mengel or Abou-mengel (father 
of the sickle) of the Arabs. 

This fact has since been fully confirmed by M. Cuvier, by 
an examination of mummies brought from Egypt by Colonel 
Grobert and M. Geoffrey, and from other mummies by M. 
Sa vigny, who also found in Egypt the very bird itself, and 
had an opportunity of examining it in the living state. M. 
Cuvier’s memoir on the subject was first inserted in the 
Annals of the French Museum ; and in the “ Ossemens 
Fossiles,” with a figure which we have copied. M. Savigny has 
published a natural and mythological history of the same bird. 

VOL. VIII. L L 
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These two works hare powerfully contributed to clear up 
points of natural history, left in such a state of obscurity for 
so many ages; but there are some things on which these 
philosophers are not agreed, and more particularly on the 
question relative to the causes of the veneration of the Egyp- 
tians. M. Cuvier having found in the mummy of an ibis 
the undigested remains of the skin and scales of serpents, con- 
cluded that these birds in reality fed upon those reptiles. 
M. Savigny, having never found any in the stomach of such 
individuals of the present time as he dissected, came to a 
contrary conclusion, which seemed to him to be substantiated 
by the natural habits and organization of the ibis, confirmed 
by analogy, and further corroborated by the testimony of the 
modem Egyptians. He does not, indeed, attempt to deny 
the fact stated by the Baron; but he observes, that it is 
an isolated one, and that the learned professor does not specify 
the exact position of the debris of serpents, of which he 
speaks. M. Savigny adds, first, that, according to Herodo- 
tus, before the Egyptians proceeded to embalm an ibis, they 
removed the intestines, which were reputed to be excessively 
long; secondly, that he has himself found in the interior of one 
of these mummies, no remains of viscera and soft parts, but 
a multitude of the larvae or nymphae of insects of different 
species ; thirdly, that moreover certain species of serpents were 
reckoned among the sacred animals, and that mummies of 
such serpents have been discovered in the grottoes of Thebes ; 
fourthly, that many of the mummies of the ibis, which were 
taken from the repositories m the plains of Saocara, contained, 
under a general envelope, aggregations of different animals, 
whose debris alone were collected. We may remark also, that 
the remains of serpents mentioned by M. Cuvier, were not 
yet digested, which would naturally be the case under the 
supposition that they had not even been introduced into the 
alimentary canal. 

When we consider the assertions of Herodotus, respecting 
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the supposed service rendered to Egypt by these birds in de- 
livering it from serpents, we shall find that the chief stres is 
laid upon their antipathy for these reptiles, which they were 
said to combat and destroy ; but their organization seems but 
little calculated to enable them to succeed in enterprises of 
this kind. Besides, the animals, which are wont to rid us of 
pernicious species, do so, not from a hatred and antipathy 
which they bear to such species, but rather from the pleasure 
which they experience in devouring and feasting on them. 
This, assuredly, is a distinction of some weight ; it may also 
be remarked, that the food of animals is always the same, 
except in cases of dearth, which dearth is never wantonly 
created by the animals themselves. If serpents of any kind 
were the natural aliment of the ibis, instead of preventing 
them from penetrating into the country where these birds 
were destined to pass a portion of the year, the latter would 
rather follow them into the places of their retreat. We can 
easily conceive why birds of prey will chase other rapacious 
birds, less powerful than themselves, from such tracts as they 
have chosen for their own peculiar domain of hunting. But 
it is difficult to conceive how any animals would interdict the 
access to the country which they inhabit, to beings which 
were destined to serve them for the purpose of food. If we 
add to these considerations, the recollection, that sandy 
countries are the suitable habitat of serpents, while humid 
situations are best adapted to the ibis, we shall find fresh 
cause to reject the opinion of Herodotus, as fabulous. It 
could not, indeed, have been received with any great degree 
of confidence by his own countrymen, since the first naturalist 
of Greece has passed over in silence the antipathy of the 
ibis to the serpent, and their supposed combats. If Hero- 
dotus, who tells us that he had himself seen, on the confines 
of Arabia, and at the place where the mountains open on the 
vast plain of Egypt, the fields covered with an incredible 
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quantity of accumulated bones, instances these bones as the 
remains of reptiles destroyed by the ibis, when they were on 
the point of entering Egypt, it is merely a simple opinion 
which he gives upon a fact, which could not have originated 
from any such cause. These immense debris of fishes and 
other vertebrated animals, which, in the course of time, have 
been heaped up in some narrow place, afterwards abandoned 
by the waters, cannot possibly admit of such an explication 
of their origin, which is truly ludicrous, and could only have 
been adopted by this author, in consequence of the excessive 
credulity with which he was prone to swallow popular report. 
Such masses, moreover, would not have been preserv ed for 
any great length of time, had they consisted merely of the 
small bones of reptiles, incapable of making resistance against 
the attacks of birds so weak as the ibis. 

We must, then, look for other reasons than the destruction 
of serpents, for the veneration paid to the ibis by the ancient 
Egyptians, who admitted it even into their temples, and pro- 
hibited the killiilg of it, under pain of death. In a country, 
where the people, very ignorant, were governed only by 
superstitious ideas, it was natural that fictions should have 
been imagined, to express with energy the happy influences 
of that phenomenon which every year attracts the ibis into 
Egypt, and retains it there. Its constant presence at the 
epoch of that inundation, which annually triumphs over all 
the sources of decay, and assures the fertility of the soil, must 
have appeared to the priests and the persons at the head of 
government admirably calculated to make a lively impression 
on the minds of the people, to lead them to suppose super- 
natural and secret relations between the movements of the 
Nile and the sojourn of these inoffensive birds, and to con- 
sider the latter as the cause of effects exclusively owing to 
the overflow of the river. • 

Besides the white and black ibis, another ibis, entirely 
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black, was equally reverenced in Egypt, and embalmed in a 
similar manner. This one is more elegant and slender than 
the other in its external form, and its internal organs are also 
more contracted. M. Savigny has opened about twenty in- 
dividuals of this species, and has found nothing in their very 
narrow gizzard, but small fluviatile shells, with some debris 
of vegetables, which probably enveloped the shells at the 
moment in which they were swallowed, and cannot be con- 
sidered as properly constituting any part of the aliment of 
these birds. 

The two species have a powerful and elevated flight. In 
this action the neck and feet are extended horizontally, and 
from time to time, the birds, all together, send forth deep and 
hoarse cries, more powerful in the white ibis than in the 
black. When these birds alight on lands which they have 
newly discovered, they remain crowded against each other, 
and may be seen for entire hours, occupied in searching the 
mud with their bills, advancing slowly, step by step, and 
never springing with rapidity like the curlews. The ibis does 
not nestle in Egypt. Those of the white kind arrive as soon 
as the Nile begins to increase, and their number augments or 
diminishes, as do its waters. Their migration takes place 
towards the end of June, the epocha at which, according to 
Bruce, they arrive in Ethiopia. The black ibis, which comes 
later into Egypt, also remains there longer. The moment 
when the ibides retire with the waters of the Nile, is the time 
in which the hunters prefer to pursue them. They seldom 
shoot them with fire-arms, but lay nets for them ; and during 
autumn, many, whose heads have been previously severed 
from their bodies, are found in the markets of Lower Egypt, 
especially in that of Damietta. Many of the ibides, both black 
and white, were brought alive to M. Savigny, who observed 
that they most frequently held their body nearly horizontal, 
with the neck inflected, and the head inclined — were in the 
habit of striking the earth with the end of their bill, and 
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sometimes resting on one foot only. The same naturalist 
remarks, that the white ibis sometimes goes alone, and some- 
times in small troops of from eight to ten, while the black 
species, more numerous, forms flocks of from thirty to forty. 

Having thus, in our general view, noticed the habits of the 
two species which visit Egypt, and which habits to a certain 
point are applicable to all, we have nothing to add respect- 
ing the sacred ibis {Ibis Religiosa ) in this place. Of the 
other, which Belon has called the black ibis, and which is the 
Green Ibis ( Scol . Falcinellus ), we can only observe, that, like 
the white, it inhabits the banks of lakes and rivers. It nestles 
in Asia, but comes periodically into Egypt, and is a bird of 
passage in Poland, Hungary, Turkey, and the Archipelago. 
It also visits the banks of the Danube, Switzerland, and has 
been accidentally seen in Holland, and in this country. The 
plate of the Black-faced Ibis is from a specimen at the 
British Museum. Its specific characters are stated at 
page 362. 

The Scarlet Ibis is a native of America. These birds live 
almost always in flocks, and the old ones most frequently 
form distinct and separate bands. Their flight is rapid and 
sustained, but they do not put themselves in motion, except 
in the morning and evening, for the purpose of seeking their 
food, which consists of insects, shell animals, and small fishes, 
collected in the slime along the sea-coast, or at the mouths of 
rivers. During the greatest heat of the day and at night, 
they remain in sheltered places. The broods commence in 
January, and are concluded in May. They deposit their eggs, 
which are greenish, in large tufts of grass, or on little piles 
collected in the brush-wood. These ibides are spread through- 
out the warmest countries of America, and being not at all 
wild, they are easily accustomed to live in houses. M. de la 
Borde mentions his having kept one for more than two years. 
It was fed with bread, raw or cooked meat, and fish ; but it 
gave the preference to the entrails of fish and fowl. It would 
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frequently occupy itself in seeking for earth-worms around 
the house, or following the labours of a negro gardener. In 
the evening, this bird would retire of itself into a poultry- 
house, where it reposed in the midst of a hundred fowl. It 
would perch on the highest bar, awake very early in the 
morning, fly round the house, and sometimes proceed to the 
sea-shore. It would attack cats with great intrepidity. It 
would have lived longer, had it not been accidentally killed, 
by a fowler, who mistook it for a wild curlew, when it was 
on a pond. All this shows the possibility of rearing in the 
warm climates of Europe a bird which, according to the tes- 
timony of Laet, has already produced in a domestic state, and 
may, perhaps, one day be turned to good account. 

The Ibis AlbicoUis or Tantalus Albicollis 9 is found in 
Cayenne, and is a little stronger than the European Curlew. 
It is also called Curicaca 9 or Mandurria, and, according to 
M. d’Azara, is found in couples, in families, and in troops of 
fifty. It prefers dry to humid grounds, and neither enters 
into water, nor into inundated places. It lives on earth-worms, 
grasshoppers, and insects, which it even picks off dead 
animals. The individuals which inhabit the same canton, 
assemble together on the driest and loftiest trees, on the bor- 
ders of woods, from which in the morning they proceed over 
the adjacent territory. On the trunk of broken trees they 
place a deep nest, composed of a quantity of small wood. 
M. d’Azara has seen an individual of this species equally well 
tamed with the last. 

The birds of the genus Curlew were designated by the 
Greeks under the names Claries and Noumenios , and by 
ancient naturalists as Numenius , Arquata 9 Faleinellus . 
Linnaeus placed them among the snipes ; but more modern 
naturalists have removed them from that division, under the 
generic appellation Numenius , which signifies of or belong- 
ing to the new moon, in consequence of the crescented form 
of their bill. 
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In the first edition of the “ R£gne Animal,” M. Cuvier 
separated Phceopus and Falcinellus from the true curlews, 
and formed them into two distinct subgenera. In his new 
edition he has left Phceopus with the curlews, and changed 
the position of Falcinellus, as we shall see hereafter. 

The curlews live on the shores of the sea and rivers, in 
marshes and meadows, and often advance into the inland. 
They live on worms, insects, snails, and small shell-mollusca ; 
their walk is grave and measured ; they do not perch ; their 
flight is sustained, and very elevated ; they emigrate m large 
flocks, but remain isolated during the period of reproduc- 
tion ; they nestle on the sand or in the grass, and the 
young quit the nest the moment they are born to seek their 
own food. The females of these birds are distinguished with 
difficulty from the males. There are but two species in 
Europe, but a greater number are to be found in Asia, 
Africa, and the New World. 

The Common Curlew ( Scol . Arcuata ) is found in the 
north of Europe, even to Siberia ; and in the south, in Italy, 
and in Greece. It is also met with in Egypt, and in other 
countries of Africa and Asia. It lives on the sea coast, and 
on banks of rivers and muddy lakes ; in meadows, fields, and 
sandy places, near the sea or other waters. It stops but little 
in the fields, which it traverses in flocks. It is also seen in 
downs and heaths, where it nestles. In France the curlews 
are numerous in the neighbourhood of the Loire. This bird 
lays four or five eggs, the ground of which is rather olive, 
with round spots of a reddish-brown, which form a sort of 
crown towards the thick end. The flesh of the curlew, 
though formerly esteemed, is no longer in any great repute, 
though its scent is of that description that the best dogs will 
set it for partridge. White curlews are sometimes to be met 
with ; but this is an accidental degeneration, the same as in 
many other species. 
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’ The Little Curlew (Scot. Phceopw ), in the months of 
April and May, passes regularly in numerous troops along 
the sea coasts, to proceed northwards. It is very rare in 
France and Germany, but more common in Holland and this 
ountry. It is probable, as Lewin says, that many pairs of 
this bird remain with us, though the species generally nestles 
in the regions of the Arctic circle and in Asia. Its eggs are 
the same colour as those of the last, but are smaller. The 
habits, mode of life, and sojourn of the two species are the 
same, though they never mix together. 

Of the habits of the other curlews, we have nothing to 
dilate on. 

We now come to the Snipes proper, beginning with that 
well known bird the Woodcock (Scot. Rueticola). 

This species is generally extended throughout all the cli- 
mates, both hot and cold, in the old continent. It is also 
found both in North and South America ; but it is every 
where a voyaging bird, though its migrations are not in 
general from one distant country to another, but from the 
mountains to the plains, and from the plains to the moun- 
tains. In Europe, during summer, it inhabits the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and other lofty mountains, from which it descends 
in the month of October, and spreads through the woods of 
the lesser hills, and even visits the plains. This passage is 
advanced or retarded according to the weather and winds 
which prevail in the commencement of autumn. The east 
and north-east winds cause the woodcock more speedily to 
change its domicile, especially when they are accompanied 
with fogs, for these birds do not fly in the day-time, except 
when the weather is overcast. 

Azuni tells us, that in Sardinia the woodcocks are birds of 
passage, in the full acceptation of the word ; and that a single 
one is not to be found in summer in the mountains of Genar- 
gento, of Limbara, and Villanova, which may be considered 
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as the Sardinian Alps. They do not appear throughout 
the isle until the end of October, and at the end of March 
they are nowhere to be seen. They visit us with the red- 
wings, and are supposed to come from Sweden. They leave 
us for the most part in the spring, but it is well known that 
several pairs continue throughout the summer. More than 
one instance has been known of their breeding here, a thing 
never known in Scotland. 

Bufibn says that the woodcocks arrive one by one, or two 
by two, but never in flocks. This is quite true with regard 
to their mode of visiting this country. They appear in this 
manner with us, and usually in the evening in misty weather, 
and are often so fatigued as to be taken by the hand, or 
knocked down with sticks. On the continent, however, it 
would seem that they may sometimes be seen in much greater 
numbers together. Magne de Marolles says, that he had a 
woodcock in his hands which was killed in a flight of from 
fifty to sixty of these birds; and he cites many instances 
of fowlers, who, in a morning or evening, along a thick hedge, 
or in a wood of small extent, have killed a dozen woodcocks, 
and have met, in the commencement of their arrival, on cer- 
tain days, forty, fifty, and even eighty of them, in a small 
district, where none were to be seen the following day. Such 
assemblages cannot in truth be easily explained on the 
supposition of the woodcocks arriving one by one, or in 
couples. 

On their arrival, these birds alight indifferently in woods, 
hedges, heaths, coppices, &c. They prefer woods where 
there is a thick mould and fallen leaves, under which they 
seek for worms during the day-time. On the approach of 
night they sally forth to drink, and wash their bills in ponds 
and fountains. As soon as day begins to appear, they re-enter 
the woods. 

The woodcock walks badly enough, as do all birds with 
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large wings and short legs. It rises heavily, and makes 
much noise at the moment it sets out. Its flight, though 
rapid enough, is in general neither lofty nor long sustained ; 
and it alights with so much promptitude that it seems to fall 
like a mass to the ground. Soon after, it raises its head, 
looks round on all sides, and runs away with remarkable 
swiftness. 

The stupidity commonly attributed to the woodcock may 
possibly be essentially referred to the weakness of its visual 
organs ; with its large and convex eyes, it cannot see well 
but by twilight. A stronger light is offensive to them ; and 
the movements of the animal, like those of the nocturnal 
accipitres, must be extremely uncertain at the hours in 
which it is possible to observe them accurately. We do in- 
deed find that its motions are much more lively at night- 
fall and at morning dawn than at other times. The in- 
stinct which inspires the woodcock to change place after the 
setting or before the rising of the sun, is so natural and 
necessary a consequence of its organization, that many indi- 
viduals confined in apartments have been observed to take a 
flight every morning and evening, while, during the day or 
night, they merely jerked about, without ever rising. 

Buffon believes that they discern their food by scent rather 
than sight, and rests this opinion on an observation of Bowles, 
who examined these birds in an aviary at St. Ildephonse, 
where they were daily furnished with fresh sods, full of 
worms. However quickly these worms might endeavour to 
conceal themselves, the woodcock would bury its bill into 
the earth as far as the nostrils ; and having drawn it out, 
swallow them in a moment. Much stress, however, cannot 
be laid on this instance. The bill bring inserted only as far 
as the nostrils, proves nothing but the necessity of preserving 
respiration ; and the bill once fixed in the earth, the posi- 
tion of the nostrils must be a matter of total indifference. 
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We cannot conclude that, anteriorly to the insertion of the 
bill, smell had any thing more to do with the precision of the 
action than sight. The organ of this sense is in general 90 
obtuse among birds, that it is contrary to analogy to sup- 
pose the woodcock peculiarly privileged in its enjoyment, 
more especially as, m consequence of the fleshy substance 
which terminates its upper mandible, it is already endued 
with a species of tact calculated to enable it to discover suit- 
able aliment in wet and muddy ground. 

About the month of March the woodcocks generally 
return to their mountains, and are then mated. It is pre- 
tended that they never rest at night during their migrations. 
But how is it possible to ascertain a fact like this ? which 
is moreover inconsistent with the observations we have above 
stated relative to their quiescence during this period. They 
usually remain during summer in the most solitary and 
elevated mountains of Savoy, Switzerland, Jura, the Vosges, 
&c. Though some remain, as we have before remarked, in 
England, and also in the most elevated districts of France. 

These birds, by nature solitary and wild, are mute, except 
in the season of love. They then utter different cries, unne- 
cessary to be described to those who have heard them, and 
useless to those who have not. The males, as usual with 
birds, dispute violently for the females, and fight so des- 
perately with their bills, that they sometimes Ml to the earth 
exhausted or dead. Their nests are composed of leaves, or 
dry plants, mingled with little twigs of wood, put together 
inartificially, and heaped up on the ground against the trunk 
of some tree, or under a thick root. The eggs are four or 
five, of an oblong form, reddish grey, marbled with deeper 
shades, and a little more bulky than those of the common 
pigeon. They are said to be very good eating. While the 
female is sitting, the male is almost always close to her, and 
their bilb rest mutually on each other’s backs. When the 
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young are disclosed, they quit the nest, being as yet covered 
only with a soft down, and they even begin to fly, before they 
have any other feathers than those of the wings. When they 
are discovered, they endeavour to escape by half fluttering 
and half running. The parents have been sometimes seen to 
take under their throats one of the young, apparently the 
weakest, and thus carry it off for a considerable distance* 
The male never quits the female as long as the young have 
need of their mutual assistance. 

The body of the woodcock, at all times very fleshy, be- 
comes very fat towards the end of autumn. It then, and for 
the most part of winter, is a game in high estimation. 
These birds grow thin in proportion as the spring advances, 
and such of them as remain in summer, have the flesh hard 
and dry. 

In woods which are tolerably open and intersected with 
paths, and along the hedges, the woodcocks shave the ground 
in a tolerably straight line, and are then easily shot. But 
in coppices and thick woods, they are obliged to make turns, 
and then plunge behind the bushes, thus escaping the eye of 
the fowler. Instead of flying off when they are approached, 
they remain covered beneath the tufted foliage, and depart, 
at last, under the very feet of their pursuer. The dogs 
which bark at the moment when the woodcock springs, are 
the most useful in this sport ; but setters are inconvenient. 
But the modes of taking these birds are too well known, to 
render it necessary for us to dwell upon them, nor perhaps 
is such a subject altogether consistent with the department of 
natural history. 

There are many accidental varieties of the common wood- 
cock ; such as the white (Sc. Candida of Brisson), whose 
plumage is sometimes entirely white, and sometimes mixed 
with waves of grey and marrone ; the red ; the Isabella ; the 
redr-headed, whose body is white, and the wings and head 
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red ; and the white-winged, which) with the exception of the 
wings, has the rest of the plumage like the common wood- 
cock. 

The Snipes, though agreeing very much in external 
resemblance with the woodcocks, differ from them in natural 
habits. They do not inhabit woods, but remain in the 
marshy parts of meadows, in the herbage, and amongst the 
osiers which are on the banks of rivers. They are still more 
generally spread than the woodcocks, and there are no por- 
tions of the globe in which some of them have not been found. 
They are observed to be incessantly employed in picking the 
ground, and Aldrovandus has remarked that they have the 
tongue terminating in a sharp point, proper for piercing the 
small worms, which, probably, constitute their food; for 
though nothing is found in their stomachs but liquid, and an 
earthy sediment, it must be that such 6oft bodies as worms, 
&c. dissolve there very quickly, and that the earth which 
enters along with them, is the only substance unsusceptible of 
liquefaction. 

Autumn is the season for the arrival of the common snipe 
in most of the southern and western countries of Europe. 
It then extends through meadows, marshes, bogs, and along 
the banks of streams and rivers* When it walks, it carries 
the head erect, without either hopping or fluttering, and 
gives it an horizontal movement, while the tail moves up and 
down. When it takes flight, it rises so high as often to be 
heard after it is lost sight of. Its cry has been sometimes 
likened to that of the ahe-geat* 

The snipes, for the most part, migrating northwards, in 
the spring, nestle in Germany, Switzerland, Silesia, &c. 
Some, however, continue in their more southern stations, 
making their neat in the month af June, under the root of 
some alder or widow, m a sheltered place. This nest is com- 
posed of dry plants and feathers, and the female lays four or 
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fire oblong eggs, of a whitish tint, spotted with red. If the 
female be disturbed during incubation, she rises very high, and 
in a right line, then utters a particular cry, and re-descends 
with great rapidity. While the female is hatching, the male 
frequently is observed to hover around her, uttering a kind of 
hissing noise. The young quit the nest on issuing from the 
shell, and then appear very ugly and deformed. Until their 
bill grows firm, the mother continues her care of them, 
and does not leave them until they can do without her. 

The snipe usually grows very fat, both in Europe and 
North America ; but much less so in warm climates. Its 
flesh, after the early frosts, acquires a fine and delicate 
flavour. It is cooked, as well as the woodcock, without 
being drawn, and is in universal estimation as an exquisite 
game. It is caught in various ways, and is well known to 
be a difficult shot, when turning and winding in the air ; 
though by no means so when suffered to proceed in a right 
line, especially as the smallest grain of lead is sufficient to 
bring it down, and the slightest touch will make it fall. 

The Double Snipe ( Scol. Major ) was considered by 
Buffon as a mere variety of the common, as that naturalist 
probably took into consideration only its superior sire, and 
the trifling difference of - the plumage. It has, however, 
since his time, been ascertained to be a different species. It 
differs from the common snipe in its cry, in hs flight, which 
is generally direct, and with few or no drclings, and in its' 
habits, preferring to marshy and muddy grounds, those 
places where there is but little water, and where it is clear. 
There is little else worth remarking concerning it. 

The Little Snipe is not larger than a lark. It is less 
generally extended than the common species. In France, it 
remains in the marshes almost during the whole year, 
where it nestles and lays eggs, like those of the common 
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snipe. Concealed in reeds and rushes, it remains there so 
pertinaciously that it is necessary almost to walk upon it to 
make it rise. Its flight is less rapid and more direct than 
that of the common snipe. Its fat is equally fine, and its 
flesh similarly well-flavoured. It is not very common in this 
country. 

There is a number of other species of woodcock and 
snipe, as may be seen by our table, but there is nothing 
in their habits to induce us to exceed the limits to which we 
are necessarily prescribed in this portion of our work. 

We must also dismiss, without any supplementary notice 
to the text, those African and Indian birds, to which MM. 
Cuvier and Vieillot have given the name Rhynchaja, and 
for the same reason. The figure of the Cape Snipe , described 
at page 371, will illustrate this genus. 

The birds of the division Limosa, or Godwits, are to be 
distinguished from the foregoing. The woodcocks, properly so 
called, inhabit woods. The snipes live in fresh water marshes; 
but the limosa? prefer the sea-shore. The passage of the last 
into the temperate climates of Europe takes place in September, 
and, for their short stay, they frequent salt marshes, where, 
like the snipes, &c. they live on small worms, which they 
draw out of the mud. Those which are sometimes to be met 
with in inland places, have doubtless been driven there by the 
wind. Mauduyt, who observed some of them exposed for 
sale in the Parisian markets, in spring, concluded, and 
justly, that they make a second passage in spring, and not 
that they ever nestle on the French coasts. These timid birds, 
whose sight moreover is weak, remain in the shade during 
the day-time, and it is only by evening twilight, or early 
dawn, that they proceed in search of food, for the discrimi- 
nation of which their bill is particularly fitted. Little stones 
are sometimes found in their gizzard, but we cannot conclude 
that these hard substances answer with them, as with the 
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gallinae, for the trituration of their food, which is too soft to 
require any thing of the kind, but rather that they have been 
taken in along with it. 

These birds are particularly wild, and fly precipitately 
from the slightest appearance of danger, uttering a cry 
which Belon compares to the smothered bleating of a she-goat. 
At the time of their arrival they are seen in flocks, and often 
heard, passing very high, in the evening, or by moonlight. 
But the moment they alight, they are so much fatigued that 
they resume their flight with much difficulty ; at such times, 
though they run with swiftness they can be easily turned, 
and sufficient numbers driven together to enable the fowler to 
kill several of them with a single shot. They remain but a 
short time at one place, and it is not uncommon to find them 
no longer in the morning, in those marshes, where, the pre- 
ceding evening, they had been extremely numerous. Their 
flesh is excellent eating. 

The Limosae inhabit, by preference, the cold regions of 
both continents ; but in like manner as from Lapland they 
have extended into the temperate climates of Hudson’s Bay, so 
have they advanced considerably into the other countries of 
America. Sloane has found some of them in Jamaica ; and 
from certain passages of Hernandez, it would appear, that 
they have been seen even in New Spain; some individuals 
have been shot in winter, in this country. Of the species 
separately, nothing could be added but mere description. 

The division Calidris, at the head of which stands our 
Sandpiper , has given rise to multifarious learned disputes 
among naturalists, which our readers vyill be thankful to us 
for omitting here ; neither can we instance anything respect- 
ing the species of which it is composed, deserving their 
attention. 

The Sanderlings are found in Europe, in Asia, in North 
America, and in New South Wales. They inhabit the sea- 
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shores, and abound, in spring and autumn, both on the coasts 
of Holland and of this country. They are only seen accident- 
ally in countries remote from the sea. There is but one 
species ; but as these birds, which undergo two moultings, are 
most frequently seen in their summer plumage, in which red, 
or reddish, is the predominant colour, while in winter it is 
grey, it is not wonderful that naturalists have made a dis- 
tinct species under the title of Charadriua Rubidus. 

The Sanderlings traverse in their periodical migrations a 
large portion of the globe. But they are only seen accident- 
ally along rivers, which leads to the presumption that their 
aliment consists of small marine worms and insects. They 
breed in the North. 

The Sea Larks ( Alouettea de Met ), a name exceedingly 
improper, as tending to the confusion of two genera so widely 
remote, never quit the edge of waters, and especially prefer 
the sea-shore, although they occasionally remove to a con- 
siderable distance from it, since they are frequently seen 
around the lakes and along the rivers of the Vosges and the 
Pyrenees. They are birds of passage, at least in many 
countries of Europe. They proceed very far to the north ; 
for they are found in Sweden, on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, and throughout the whole of Siberia. During winter 
they are very common both in France and England. The 
species is named by Latham, Purre Sandpiper ( Tringa 
Cinclu8y L.). 

Except during the nestling time, these birds unite in flocks, 
often so crowded, that a great number of them may be killed 
by a single shot. Nothing, says Belon, is more wonderful 
concerning this little bird, than to see five or six hundred 
dozens of them brought, on a single Saturday, in winter, to the 
Paris market. They constitute an excellent game, but must 
be eaten fresh ; they are not, however, destitute of that oily 
taste, which appertains to almost all species of aquatic birds. 
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The purre sandpipers pursue their prey, which consists 
principally of marine-worms, along the shore, running and 
shaking the tail incessantly. They construct no nest, and lay 
on the sand four or five eggs, very large in proportion to the 
size of the bird. It is not ascertained whether they have two 
broods yearly, or not, but their great multiplication renders 
the affirmative probable. 

They are found, as numerous as in Europe, in the Northern 
and Southern Countries of America. Bartram says, that they 
pass the entire year in Pennsylvania ; and Bose has seen them 
arrive from the North, in Carolina, in the winter season. 
They are also considerably numerous in Louisiana, the An- 
tilles, St. Domingo, Guiana, Brazil, 8cc. In every place they 
frequent sandy coasts only. During high tides, these sand- 
pipers collect in such abundance on the strand, and are so 
crowded together, that more than fifty may be brought down 
at a single shot. 

Modem navigators have met with them on the shores of 
the Australian islands. They also frequent those of Africa, 
and are found at the Cape; so that it would appear that there 
is no part of the world where these birds do not exist. 

Cocorli is merely a designation given by M. Temminck to 
the Cape Curlew of Latham (Numenius Africanus ), of 
which no further notice need be added here. 

The division Falcinellus, in like manner, comprehends 
but one species (Scol. Pygnuea ), and is merely distinguished 
by a bill a little more arched than the foregoing. 

As to the Machetes of the text, including the species 
Trvnga Pugnaw only, the birds which constitute it are re- 
markable for nothing but the desperate combats which take 
place between the males, for the possession of the females. It 
is the Ruff Sandpiper of Latham, and is very singular in its 
appearance. 

The subdivisions Eurinoehychus, containing the Dwarf 
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Spoonbill of Latham, and Phalaropus ( Tringa Lobata ), 
present nothing worthy of notice. The same may be said 
of Strepsilas. 

Under the division Totanus of the text, are compre- 
hended many species, formerly disseminated through the 
genera Scolopax and Tringa of Linnaeus. They have received 
in French the denomination of Chevaliers , because, according 
to Belon, their body, mounted on such long legs, appears 
as if on horseback. These birds, many of which enter into 
the water up to the knees, but without swimming, live on the 
sea-shore, on the banks of lakes and ponds, and inlow andhumid 
meadows, where they subsist on small worms, and, in default 
of them, on terrestrial insects, flies, &c. ; but rarely on the 
spawn of fish. They construct their nest on the ground, in 
the grass, &c., and the young ones soon quit it. During the 
season of reproduction, they are found in pairs ; but most 
generally form, in Autumn, small flocks, which migrate, and 
do not separate until Spring. Though subject to a double 
moulting, their winter does not differ from their summer 
plumage, except in the distribution of spots and stripes, and 
the males are of the same size as the females. Their flesh is 
usually tender and well-tasted. 

What we have now said generally, as to habits, is appli- 
cable to all the species. Passing over Lobipf.s as affording 
nothing worthy of notice here, we proceed to Himantopus. 

The bird which serves as the type of this subdivision, was 
named Himantopus by Pliny, which signifies cord-like formed 
feet, on account of the weakness of its legs, and by M. de Lace- 
pede Macrotareus, on account of their exceeding length ; in the 
systems of Linnaeus and Latham it is a plover, and we have 
figured the European species under the nameof the long-legged 
plover. If the privation of thumb did not exclude it from the 
family of totanus, this bird would seem more nearly related 
to that family, in the length of legs and the form and tenuity 
of bill, than to the plovers. It would be the same with the 
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succeeding genus, the Avo&ets, were not the feet palmated 
almost entirely. 

Buffon, considering the apparent disproportion of the limbs 
of this bird, which so ill support its little body, placed at 
such a distance from the resting point ; and the shortness of 
its toes, so ill-calculated to afford a resting place ; could see 
in the himantopus only a relic of the first productions, in 
which nature roughly sketched out the plan of animal con- 
formation. But Mauduyt, with much propriety, does not 
approve of this method of reasoning, concerning the works of 
creation, and thinks it more suitable to the dignity of the Su- 
preme Being to conclude that he saw, thought, and executed 
every thing, in one and the same instant, without making 
those experiments, which would lower him to our standard. 
We may, however, remark, that the conjecture of Buffon 
is of the nature of those to be found in Pliny, who calls the 
convolvulus, “ Naturae rudimentum lilia facere condiscentis.” 
Furthermore, we may say, without any derogation from the 
divine dignity, that Mauduyt’s notion of the instantaneous 
production of all things, is partially inconsistent with the lights 
which subsequent discoveries have thrown on science. 

To others, indeed, what Buffon thought monstrous, appeared 
one of the admirable works of nature. According to M. 
Descourtilz, the conformation of the Himantopus or Long- 
legged Plover , is a proof that this all-providing mother, even 
in the minutest details of her labours, has modified the frame- 
work of animated beings, according to the nature of their 
daily wants. Had this bird, says he, been destined to seek 
its subsistence on a dry and arid soil, then indeed its propor- 
tions would have been defective. But it usually frequents 
the shores of the sea, and inundated lands. There the length 
of its legs and neck allows it to enter, and plunge its bill into 
the water to draw out the worms and insects, or larvae, which 
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exist on the surface of the muddy bottom. Thus, then, the 
apparent disproportion of its limbs is a proof that the motive 
power of the universe embraces all the relations of organized 
beings. 

Many authors have asserted, after Pliny, that these birds 
devour the flies which hover around them; but it is extremely 
doubtful that birds so ill established on tottering legs, could 
well devote themselves to an exercise of this kind, which, 
moreover, could not take place in all seasons. It would 
seem more natural to suppose, that certain motions of their 
head, which perhaps have given rise to this opinion, were 
merely intended to facilitate the introduction of small worms 
into the gullet. 

Authors are but little agreed respecting the habits of these 
birds. Some say that, to preserve their equilibrium, they are 
obliged to keep their bodies half bent ; while others, among 
whom is M. d’Azara, tell us, that they walk with a proud air, 
and with long strides. If this last assertion be not very pro- 
bable, it would appear that there can be no very great uncer- 
tainty with regard to the rapidity of their flight, for which 
their feet, stretched back, serve as a helm, and supply the 
deficiency of length in the tail. According to M. d’Azara, 
their cry, which may be expressed by the syllable gaa , is 
rarely heard. M. Descourtilz, on the contrary, who also dis- 
agrees as to the sound, maintains that their cry is very trou- 
blesome, and incessantly repeated by the bird, whose charac- 
ter is very unquiet. These birds are monogamous, and 
moult, according to M. Temminck, but once a year, in the 
autumn. The eggs are five or six, according to many writers. 
M. Descourtilz says, that they are but two or four, which in size 
and colour resemble those of the red partridge ; and he adds, 
that those eggs, negligently deposited on some little hillock, are 
covered, like those of the flamingo, by die bird in a standing 
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posture. The young quit the nest soon after their birth, to 
seek their food alone. 

Though the himantopus is rather rare, it is yet found in vari- 
ous parts of the world. Marsigli has seen some of these birds on 
the Danube, and Sibbald in Scotland. They are sometimes to 
be found on the coasts of England and France. They are 
more common in the neighbourhood of the Tanais and the 
Caspian Sea. This bird also inhabits Barbary, and is a bird 
of passage in Egypt. It is known in China and India, under 
the name of Craboli. Some authors pretend that there are 
three species in America, namely,— that of Mexico, which 
Fernandez has described under the name of Comaltecatl; 
another in Guiana, and one in Paraguay. But these rather 
appear to be varieties, referable to age, to sex, or climate, 
than distinct species. 

The Avosets, which, with the exception of the mem- 
branes with which their feet are furnished, seem, by their 
general form and organization, to belong rather to the 
grallae than the palmipedes, exhibit many traits of resemblance 
with the flamingos. They are, however, distinguished from 
all other birds by the strong curvature of the bill upwards. 
This curvature, indeed, exists to a certain extent in one spe- 
cies of Limosa, and the bill of the Jabiru, much stronger, has 
also the point higher than the base. But in neither is it 
nearly so remarkable as in the avoset. This construction, 
supposed to be so little favourable to the prehension of 
aliment, has given rise to doubts respecting the manner in 
which this instrument was employed by the animal, and 
respecting the substances from which it derived its food. As 
the avoset is very wild, there wa$ no opportunity of ob- 
serving it very closely, and dissection, though, after all, but 
a vague criterion, as the aliments were found in the stomach 
in a half digested state, afforded the only means of throwing 
light on this subject. But the matter, fat and glutinous 
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to the touch, the debris of insects, the small white and crys- 
talline stones, and the slimy sediment which the viscera 
usually contained, led to the presumption that the nutriment 
of these birds consisted in fish-spawn, in small worms, and 
aquatic insects, with which they sometimes swallowed small 
stones or mud. This conjecture becomes extremely probable 
on a consideration of the habits of the bird. Its bill, whose 
form appears so singular, has, in fact, some advantages for 
searching in the sand, where its extremity, almost membranous, 
causes a perception in the animal of the qualities of the matter 
which it touches, and enables it to seize the small animals, 
which it recognizes by their softness. The horizontal flatness of 
the mandibles, advantageous for side movements, would prove 
an obstacle in this case, if the bird should raise up, perpendicu- 
larly, the broad surface of the bill covered with sand ; but 
this action is performed with facility by means of its sharp edge, 
and the bird always draws out its bill on the right or left, with- 
out being obliged to change place. Its progress, in fact, may be 
traced on the sand by the series of semicircles which it leaves 
after it. As the bottom, which it is continually sounding, 
has but little tenacity, its bill, whose consistence may be 
compared to that of the beak of the whale, is more fit for its 
intention than if it were osseous. Flexibility and suppleness 
usefully substituted for strength, which in this case is less 
necessary, as the avoset can run upon a soft and slimy bottom, 
covered by five or six inches of water, by means of its long 
legs. ; Nature, who would appear on a superficial view to 
have treated this bird so ill, has again supplied it with 
another means of facilitating its search for subsistence over a 
larger space, by supplying it with webbed feet, by the aid of 
which it can swim when it traverses deeper places, or seize 
the spawn as it floats along the surface of the water. If the 
bill of the avoset is useless for defence, the same is the case 
with many other birds that have this organ more naturally 
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proportioned, and are also destitute of the means of quick 
escape afforded to the one in question. The avoset, in this 
respect, possesses a fineness of perception far superior to what 
is remarked in most other birds. It is not only approached 
with extreme difficulty, but it knows well how to avoid all the 
snares which may be laid for it ; and, finding an assured sub- 
sistence in the places which it habitually frequents, its lot is 
by no means one deserving of pity. 

The avosets of Europe and America constantly prefer cold 
and temperate climate to hot countries, and the shores of the 
sea to the mouths of streams and rivers. Their migrations 
are determined by the want or abundance of food; but 
though naturally voyaging birds, they remain in some 
places all the year round, as for instance in the neighbourhood 
of Feversham, in this country. 

We now come to the family of Macrodactylus, begin- 
ning with the J a can as. 

These birds are inhabitants of the marshes of warm climates. 
They walk with great facility over the large aquatic plants, 
by means of their long toes. Their flight is straight and 
horizontal. They are noisy and quarrelsome, never conceal- 
ing themselves, and walking more in the day time than in the 
morning and evening. They enter the water as far as the 
knee, but do not swim. Their food consists in aquatic 
insects. They are found in Asia, Africa, and the different 
countries of America, situated under the tropics. They are 
monogamous, and make a nest on the ground in the grass, in 
which they deposit from four to five eggs. The young 
follow the parents immediately after their birth. 

Lefebvre des Haies, who studied the manners of the common 
species ( Parra Jacana ) 9 at St. Domingo, furnished Buffon 
with details on the subject, from which it appears, that these 
birds go in couples, and when by any chance they are sepa- 
rated, they recal each other with a peculiar cry. Their 
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nature is so wild that the hunters cannot approach them but 
by covering themselves with leaves, or gliding along behind 
the bushes and reeds. It is during and after the rainy 
season that they are chiefly to be seen in the lagoons and 
marshes, and on the borders of stagnant waters. Their flight, 
though by no means lofty, is rapid ; and on setting forth, 
they utter a sharp cry, which may be heard at a great dis- 
tance. According to the same observer, it would seem that 
there is no foreign enemy against which the jacana exercises 
its array. Their warlike disposition is evinced among them- 
selves, and they dispute for food, space, and, above all, for the 
possession of the females. 

The Kamichi (Palamedea), Homed Screamer , Lath, 
is a large bird, hitherto seen only under the torrid zone of 
the New Continent, and constitutes a very distinct and easily 
to be recognized genus. The species, which is rare, inhabits 
the inundated lands of South America. It does not enter the 
great woods, perching only momentarily on dead branches. 
It sends forth shrill and piercing cries, which may be heard 
at a considerable distance, whence its English name. Bajon 
tells us, that its aliment consists only in aquatic plants and 
seeds, though others, before him, have averred that it also 
fed on reptiles. It never attacks other birds, and the only 
use it makes of its arms is, when the males dispute for the 
possession of the females. Once paired, however, the two 
sexes quit each other no more ; and when one dies, the other 
soon pines away with grief. 

The screamers construct their nests in the form of an oven, 
at the foot of a tree, according to Pison ; but Bajon tells us 
that they make it in bushes, at some distance from the ground, 
and often in reeds. The female, in general, lays but two eggs, 
of the size of those of a goose, and there is but one brood, in 
the month of January or February, except when the eggs are 
destroyed by any accident, and then a second takes place in 
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April or May. As soon as the young are in a state to fly, 
they follow the mother, who gradually accustoms them to 
seek subsistence alone, after which they quit her. The flesh 
of the young, though black, is good eating ; but that of the 
old is hard, and less agreeable to the taste. 

The Chat a of Paraguay, which now forms a distinct genus, 
is the bird of which the opposite is a figure, under the 
name of the Faithful Jacana (Parra Chavaria). It 
has many relations, both with the jacanas and the genus just 
noticed. 

These birds are found near Carthagena, and on the two 
sides of the river Plata, in places where the water is low, and 
especially in marshes. They do not seek, like the herons, fish 
and frogs, but their aliment seems rather to consist in aquatic 
plants. On the ground their walk is grave ; they keep the 
body in a horizontal position, the legs apart, and the head 
and neck in a vertical line. When they rise into the air they 
make, like the vultures, long circuits, until they are lost 
sight of. They also perch on the summits of the largest 
trees. M. d’Azara was not enabled to ascertain exactly the 
places in which they build their nests, some informing him 
that it was on bushes surrounded with water, others, that it 
was in reeds and rushes. It would appear that the brood, 
which takes place in August, consists but of two young ones, 
which, while they are yet covered with simple down, com* 
mence to follow the mother. 

Though the arms of the chaia, its ornaments, the volume 
of its body, and its sonorous voice, all give it the appearance 
of a warrior bird, its character is rather mild ; but it will not 
permit the approach of birds of rapine, and is particularly 
at war with the urubu vulture. Accordingly, the inhabi- 
tants of the countries in which it is found rear it up in their 
poultry-yards, where it becomes the protector of the fowl, 
feeds along with them, follows them into the fields, and brings 
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them home at the close of night. It is from this circum- 
stance that Latham has named it the Faithful Jacana. 

Megapodius is a new genus, recently discovered. M. M. 
Gaimard and Quoy, attendant naturalists on the expedition 
round the world by Captain Freycinet, in the month of De- 
cember, 1818, found in the Papuan islands a bird which in 
their opinion presented many relations with Menura , and 
which also seemed to constitute a passage between the gal- 
linae and the grallae. Our author, however, at first, and like- 
wise M. Temminck, rather referred it to the former of those 
orders ; and the latter considered it as the representative of 
the tinamous in the hot regions of the old world. Our 
• author, however, in his last edition, has transferred it to the 
grallae. The name megapodius has been given to the genus 
in consequence of the size of the feet. 

The Megapodius Freycinet is very common in the island 
of Guebe, where it appears to live in a state of semi-domes- 
tication. The humid woods are its habitual dwelling. Its 
walk is slow ; and the feet being thrown backward, the body 
is continually projected forward, which gives a vaulted or 
arched appearance to the figure of the bird. It nearly shaves 
the ground in its flight, which is but of short duration. Its cry 
is a sort of clucking. The eggs, of a pale brick colour, or that 
of coffee with milk, are oblong, and disproportionately bulky 
compared with the size of the animal. An individual of this 
species lived for several days on board of the corvette Uranie. 
There are some other species, concerning the habits of which 
we find no details worth adding to the above. One of these 
we have figured under the name of M. Reinwardtii. It 
is the M. d pieds rouges of Tern., and is described at 
page 401. 

The name of Rail (Rale, Rallus) appears to be attri- 
butable, according to Buffon, to the disagreeable cry uttered 
by the land rail, which resembles a rattling in the throat 
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( Fr. R&lemenf). We may remark, in general, that these 
birds, which remain during the day concealed in the grass, 
seek their food morning and evening in the reeds and plants 
of marshes and meadows. They fly very far, and walk with 
great agility. They never join in families or flocks. They 
raise their neck like hens when they are disturbed, and the 
young quit the nest immediately after birth, and seize of 
their own accord the food which is indicated to them by the 
mother. To the Land-rail or Corncrake , these remarks are 
not perhaps applicable in all respects. 

The Water-rail ( Rallies Aquations) runs along stagnant 
waters as fast as the corn-crake does over the fields. Some- 
times, instead of traversing the water by swimming, it sus- 
tains itself on the broad leaves of aquatic plants. Its food 
consists in insects, snails, and shrimps. It makes its nest in 
the midst of plants, by the side of ponds and streams, and 
the female lays from six to ten yellowish eggs, marked with 
spots of reddish-brown. The flesh of this bird has a marshy 
taste, but is, notwithstanding, in some estimation. The Phi- 
lippine Rail is described at page 403. 

Among the species which form the genus Crex of Bech- 
stein, is 

The Land-rail , or Corn-crake , which is in the genus 
Gallinule of Latham. In the more southern countries this 
is a bird of passage. It arrives among us and in France 
about April or May, and disappears in the commencement of 
October. By its short and sharp cry, efik , crik 9 we recog- 
nize its return. On approaching the quarter whence this cry 
proceeds, the sound is not discontinued, but heard a little 
farther on, which is occasioned by the bird, which can fly 
away but with difficulty, running with extreme swiftness 
through the tufted grass. In consequence of the coincidence 
between the return and departure of the quails and this bird, 
the latter has been sometimes deemed the conductor of the 
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farmer. Thoe birds are insectivorous when young, but the 
adult add grains, kc. of various kinds to this aliment. 

The Banded Crake, the White-chinned Oallinule, and the 
White-spotted Crake, heretofore unfigured species, are de- 
scribed at pages 409 and 410 of this volume. 

On the birds of the genus Fulica, we may generally 
remark that, though unprovided with palmate feet, they swim 
and dive with great facility. 

Its first subdivision, the Water Hens (Gallinulae), though 
often on the dry land, yet seem to claim fresh waters as their 
true domain. They generally live on those which are stag- 
nant. They are usually seen singly, or in couples. They 
do not often swim except to pass from one bank to another in 
search of mall fish, aquatic insects, plants, &c. They are 
food of the place in which they were born, and always revisit 
it. The day they pass concealed in the reeds and rushes, 
and only trust themselves on the surface of the waters in the 
evening, or at night Their flight is neither elevated, sus- 
tained, nor rapid. They place their nest on the edge erf the 
bank, composed erf dry rushes rudely heaped together. The 
young ernes can run as soon as they are excluded from the 
egg, and follow the mother but for a few days. They are 
natives of both continents. 

On the either two subdivisions of Fulica, the Sultanas and 
Fulica proper, eir the coots, there is nothing to be added, 
except that the former, though aquatic birds, show a fondness 
for the productions erf the dry land. The opposite is a figure 
of the Purple Gallinule ( Fulica Porphyria ), the description 
erf which will be found at page 412 of the text The figure 
of the Thick-billed Cexit is from apparently a new species, 
which was brought from South America by our friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Hennah. The bill, remarkably high, and the 
frontal plate are yellowish, mixed with black; the head, 
neck, breast, and fore-part of the belly, are ash, deepest on 
the breast ; the mantle and quills are deep brown ; the wing- 
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coverts and the irides, bright-brown ; the flanks and vents 
are spotted with white, on a yellowish ground. 

The birds of the division Vaginalis belong to New Zea- 
land ; they unite in flocks on the shore, and live on shell- 
molluscs and dead fish. 

The Pratincoles are found in all the northern parts of 
the ancient world. They are only birds of passage in some 
provinces of Germany, in France, in Switzerland, and in 
Italy ; they fly in flocks, and are clamorous near the edge of 
waters; they live on worms and aquatic insects; little is 
known concerning their reproduction. These remarks apply 
to the common species ; of the habits of the rest, little or 
nothing is known. The Cream-coloured Pratincole may be 
an medited species, or a variety of the L. Glareola of Tem., 
described at page 418, distinguished by the spots on the 
neck. 

The last genus of the grallae is the Flamingo. The 
Greeks called this bird Phaenicopterus , which means wings of 
flame, an epithet especially suitable to individuals of two 
years old, whose wings alone are of a fine carnation, while 
the neck and body are still invested with white plumes. 

The characters are so fully given in the text, that it would 
be needless to insist upon them further. The following 
general observations must be considered as drawn chiefly 
from an examination of the common species, the phoenioop- 
terus of the ancients. 

The flamingo appears extended over the entire globe, from 
below forty up to forty-six degrees of latitude. This bird, 
which never visits the regions of the north, is migratory in 
the warm and temperate climates of both continents. It is 
merely a bird of passage on the southern coasts of Europe, 
and only to be met accidentally on the rivers in the interior. 
These flamingos live on shell-mollusca, on the spawn of fish, 
and on insects. Always in flocks, they form in file for the 
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purpose of fishing, and even preserve this figure when they 
repose upon the strand. They are accustomed to establish 
sentinels for the common safety ; and, whether they repose 
or fish, one of them always stands as a videt, with his head 
erect. If any thing alarms him, he sends forth a cry like 
the sound of a trumpet The flock immediately sets off, and 
observes in its flight a similar order to that of the cranes. 
Some travellers, however, assert that the flamingos are so 
stupified by a surprise, that they leave the hunter an oppor- 
tunity of laying them all prostrate. 

These birds, in general, nestle on inundated coasts and 
low islands. Their mode of sitting is described in the text. 
The eggs are white, about the size of those of a goose, but 
more elongated. The young cannot fly until they are covered 
with all their feathers, but run with facility a few days after 
their birth. 

The ancients held the flesh of the flamingo in high esti- 
mation, and the tongue was especially regarded as an exqui- 
site morsel ; but such of the moderns as have tasted it, de- 
clare it to be oily, and of an unpleasant marshy flavour. 

Attempts have been made to domesticate the flamingo, 
but in our climates it languishes and soon dies. Peiresc, 
who had one in his possession, remarked that it steeped in 
water the bread which was presented to it ; that it ate more 
frequently during night than day ; and that, very sensible to 
the cold, it would approach the fire so nearly as to bum its 
feet. When it slept, it drew one leg under the belly ; and 
when deprived of the use of one limb, it walked with the 
other, and used its bill like a crutch. 

The down of the flamingo is apportioned to the same uses 
as that of the swan. The Indians make bonnets, &c. of the 
feathers. The Sardinians fabricate a flute with the bone of 
the leg, the tone of which is said to be very fine. 
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THE SIXTH ORDER OF BIRDS, PALMIPEDES. 


The birds of this order are characterized by their 
feet and legs, formed for swimming ; that is to say, 
placed far back on the body, with short and com- 
pressed tarsi, and webs between the toes. A close, 
shining plumage, moistened by an oily secretion, 
and furnished near the skin with a thick down, pro- 
tects them from the water, on the surface of which 
they live. They are also the only birds in which 
the neck is longer, and sometimes considerably so 
than the legs, because while swimming on the surface 
they have frequent occasion to seek their food below 
it. Their sternum is very long, well protecting 
the greater part of the viscera, and having on each 
side merely a notch or an oval concavity, covered 
with membranes. They have in general a muscular 
gizzard, the coeca long, and the lower larynx 
simple ; but in one family, it is swollen into cartila- 
ginous capsules. 

This order is conveniently enough divided into 
four families. 

VOI.. VIII. NX 
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We shall begin it with that of 

The Divers, Brachyptere. 

A part of which have some external relation to the 
water hens. The legs, situated more posteriorly than 
in any other bird, cause their walking to be painful, 
and oblige them while on shore to preserve a ver- 
tical position ; and, moreover, as the greater part of 
them are bad flyers, and as many of them cannot 
even fly at all, on account of the excessive shortness 
of their wings, they may be considered as almost 
exclusively confined to the surface of the water; 
their plumage is therefore closer, and often presents 
a smooth surface with a silvery brightness. They 
swim under water with the help of their wings, 
almost in the manner of fins ; their gizzard is tolerably 
muscular, and the ccecum moderate ; they have a pe- 
culiar muscle on each side the lower larynx. 

Among these birds the genus of 
Colymbus,* L. 

Has for its own peculiar character a smooth, 
straight, compressed, and pointed bill, with linear 
nostrils. The differences however in their feet have 
caused them to be subdivided. 


• The Greek name of these birds. 
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The Grebes, Briss. Podiceps, Lath. Colymbus, 
Briss. and Higer. 

Have, instead of true webs, the toes enlarged, as 
in the coots, and the anterior united only at their 
base by membranes. The claw of the middle toe is 
flat, the tarsi strongly compressed. The semi-me- 
tallic shining of their plumage, has caused it to be 
frequently used by furriers. Their tibia, as well as 
that of the following subgenus, is elongated towards 
the top into a point which affords a more extensive 
insertion for the extensor muscle of the leg. 

These birds live on lakes and ponds, and build in 
the rushes. It appears that, in certain circum- 
stances, they carry their young under the wings. 
Their appearance and plumage change so much 
with age, that naturalists have over multiplied the 
species of them. M. Meyer reduces those of Europe 
to four. 

The Crested Grebe. Col. Cristatus, Gm. Enl. 400 
and 944. Frisch. 183. Naum. 69> f. 106. Col. 
Urinatar, Gm. Enl. 941. Edw. 36 ? , f. 2. 

As big as a duck; brown -black above, silvery-white 
underneath, with a white band on the wing ; with 
age it has a double black crest, and the adult have 
moreover a large collar, red, bordered with black, at 
the top of the neck. 

N N 2 
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The Homed Grebe. Col. Comutus , Enl. 404, 2. 
Col. Obscurm, Enl. 942. Col. Caspicus, Gm. 
Vieill. Gal. 281, Edw. 145. 

Like the last in form, but the collar of the adult is 
black : the crest, with the fore part of the neck, are 
red. Its size is, moreover, much less. 

C. Obscurus, and C. Caspicus is the young ; and, 
according to M. Temmmck, C. Nigricans Scop., and 
C. Auritus, B. Lath., are varieties. P. Arctic us, 
Boise. 1823, appears to be a variety. 

Red-necked Grebe , Lath. Col. Subcristatus , and 
when young, Parotis and Rubricollis, Enl. 931, 
Lath. Sup. I. 118, Naum. JO, f. 107, 

Has also the fore part of the neck red, but the 
crests of the adults are small and black, and the 
collar is very short and grey. Its size is interme- 
diate between the above two. 

When young, according to Temminck, C. Parotis , 
Sparrm. Mus. Chari, t. 9, and C. Vulgaris , Sco- 
poli. 

Col. Minor, Gm. Enl. 905. 

As big as a quail ; has neither crest nor collar. Its 
plumage is brown, with more or less red except at 
the breast and belly, where it is silvery-grey. The 
young have the throat white. 

PI. Enl. 904. Adult Colymbus Hebridus, Gmel. 
Penn. Br. Zool. t. 79, n. 227, found in Europe, North 
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Asia, and North America. Also, Colymbus Pyrenai- 
cus, La Perouse. 

Pied-bill Grebe. Pod. Carolinensis , Lath. Catesb. 
I. 91, Enl. 943. 

Neck and back, dusky ; beneath, white ; chin and 
throat, black ; cheeks and neck in front, pale-brown ; 
bill of male with a black bar. 

The Colymbus Podiceps , Lin. ; when young, P. 
Ludovicianus , Lath., PI. Enl. 943. See Spix. 1. 100. 
Macao a Bee crochu , Azara, n. 444. 

Double-homed Grebe , Colymbus Bicomis , Licht., 
Macao Cornu , Azara, n. 443. 

Bill, elongate, slender, ascending ; occipital crest, steel- 
black, and parted ; throat, silvery-black before, chest- 
nut, behind, black; belly, white. Length, twenty - 
three inches. Brazils. 

Philippine Little Grebe . Podiceps Minor , B. Lath. 
Pod. Philippensis , Tern. PI. Enl. t. 945. 

Purplish-brown above ; cheeks and sides of neck, 
rufous ; beneath, white. Philippine Islands. 

Hoary Grebe. Podiceps Poliocephalus , Jardin, Orn. 
IUust. t. 13. 

Above, brown ; feathers of the head and cheeks, long, 
white tipt; beneath, silvery-white. New Holland. 
Length, eleven inches. 

Eared Grebe , Lath. Colymbus Juritus , Lath. Edw. 
t. 96, f. 2, Naum. Voy. t. 70, f. 10 t , Pen. Br. 
Zool. t. 79, n. 226. 

Head, neck, and body, black ; orange tuft on each 
side of head ; beneath, silvery. Europe. 
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White-winged Grebe . Col Dominions , Lin. Brisson, 
VI. t. 5, f. 2, Spix. Braz. t. 101, Brazils. Petit 
Macao , Azara, n. 445. 

Head and upper part of body, chocolate ; beneath, 
lighter ; quills, white ; tips, dusky. West Indies. 

Cayenne Grebe, Lath. Col Cayanus , Gmel., from 
PI. Enl. t. 400, f. 1. 

Head and body above, dusky-brown; breast and 
belly, white ; vent, brown. Cayenne. 

Black-naped Grebe . Podiceps Occipitalis . Lesson, 
Voy. Coq. t. 45. Pernetty, Voy. t. 11. 

Bill, black ; feet, greenish ; forehead, neck, back, and 
rump, ashy-grey ; nape, black ; body, before, silky- 
white. Falkland Islands. 

Also have been named Pod . Kalipareus , Less, and 
Gam. Voy. de la Coq. Zool. N°. 45, and Pod. Rol - 
landi , Quoy and Gaim. Voy. du Freycin. Zool. 
pi. 31. 

Chili Grebe. Podiceps Chilensis. Garaot. Bay of 
Conception, Chili. American Grebe . Podiceps Ame- 
rican us, Gamot. Brazils, and Bay of Conception, 
Chili. The Black-breasted Grebe . C. Thomensis , 
Gmel. are doubtful species. 

The Coot-Grebes. Heliornis. Bonaterre, Podoa, 

Dig- 

Have the feet lobated like the coots and grebes - f 
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but their tail is more developed than in either of 
these, and their claws are sharper. 


American Finfoot, Lath. H. Plotus Surinamensis, 
6m. Enl. 893. 



Above, brown ; beneath, white ; crown, and back of 
neck, black; throat, and orbital-band, white; sides 
of neck, black, and white lined. Surinam, Brown, 
Illust. t. 39. Length, thirteen inches. Macao & 
Doigtier. Azara, n. 446. 

African Finfoot , Lath. H. t. 164. Heliomis Sene- 
galensis, Vieill. Gal. 280. 


Above, brown; beneath, white; sides of the neck, 
and back, black spotted ; tail, rigid, slender. Sene- 
gal. 


The Divers, properly so called. Mergus,* Briss. 

Colymbus, Lath. Eudytes,* Iliger. 

Have, with all the forms of the grebes, the feet of 
common palmipeds; that is to say, their anterior 
toes are united to the end by membranes, and are 
terminated by pointed claws. They are birds of the 
north, which rarely build in France, but arrive there 
in winter. They are, however, sometimes seen on 
the coast. 

* Mergus , Diver, the Latin name of a sea bird, not easily to be deter- 
mined. Linnaeus, after Gesner, has applied it to the Merganser. Eudytes 
has the same meaning in Greek. 
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Northern Diver , Lath. Col. Glacialis, L. Enl. 952. 
Col. Immer, Gm. Wilson, Am. ix. 74, 8. Naum. 
66, f. 103. 

Of which the adult, two feet and a half long, has the 
head and neck black, changing into green, with a 
whitish collar ; the back is brownish black, dotted 
with whitish, and beneath is white. The lower 
mandible slightly bent toward the upper, has a ridge 
underneath. The young. Col. Immer , Gm. Briss. 
iv. x. 1, which comes more frequently to our fresh 
waters, varies by more or less black on the neck, and 
grey or brown on the back, which, with their small- 
ness, has caused the species to be multiplied. 

The C. Immer , Gmel. The Imber Diver , Lath. 
Penn. Br. Zool. t. 84. 

From these are to be distinguished. 

Black-throated Diver, Edw. Col. Arcticus. L. Edw. 
146. Naum. Sup. SO, f. 60, and the young 
Enl. 914. 

Which is a little less, and has the upper part of the 
neck ash, and the lower mandible straight, and with- 
out a furrow. The young are very like the last 
species. 

The Lesser Imber, Bewick ; and Newcastle Diver , 
Lath. Hist. 
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Red-throated Diver , Lath. Col. Septentrionalis, Enl. 
308. Edw. 97* Naum. 67 , f. 94. Vieill. Gal. 
282, and Col. SteUatus, Gm. Buff. viij. 21. Enl. 
992. Naum. Sup. 31, f. 62. 

The adult male is brown above, white underneath, 
the face, and sides of the neck, ash ; the fore part of 
neck, red. The female and the young are brown, 
dotted with white, above, and entirely white beneath. 
The Striped Diver , C. Striatm , Gm. appears to be 
only a variety of the young. 

The Guillemots. Uria.* Briss. and II. 

Have, with the general form of bill of the preceding, 
feathers, even to the nostrils, and an emargination 
at the point, which is slightly arched. But their 
principal distinction is the want of a thumb. Their 
wings, still shorter than those of the divers, scarcely 
enable them to flutter. They live on fish and crabs, 
dwell in the ledges of rocks, and build there. 

Foolish Guillemot. Colymbus Troile , L. Enl. 90S. 
Brit. Zool. pi. 2. Edw. 359, 1. Frisch. 185. 

Is the size of a duck ; the head and neck are brown ; 
the back and quills, blackish ; the belly white, with 
a white line on the wing, formed by the end of the 
secondary quills. They inhabit the highest northern 

* The Greek or rather Latin name of an aquatic bird, which appears to 
have been a diver or a grebe. 
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latitudes ; build, nevertheless, in the rocky coast of 
England, and Scotland, and visit France in the depth 
of winter. The U. Lomvia, Brunnich. Choris, Voy. 
t. 20. 


Col. Ghrylle , L. Vieill. Gal. 294. 
Choris, Voy. Round the World, pi. 22. 

Smaller than the last; black, with the top of the 
wings white. It is sometimes marbled with white 
all over, and is then C. Marmoratm, Frisch. Sup. B. 
pi. 185. Edw. 50. Pennant Arc. Zool. II. 22. 
Some even are seen altogether white. C. Lacteolus, 
Pal. 


The Grylle Scaptdaris, Leach ; and U. Scapular ** , 
Steph. The young is U. Balthica, and U. Grylloide*, 
Brunnich. The White Guillemot , Lath. Chloris, 
Voy. t. 22. 


Brunnich' s Guillemot. Uria Brunnichii , Sabine. 
Choris, Voy. Round the World, pi. 21. 

Head, black ; neck, above, back and wings, sooty- 
brown ; secondaries, tipt with white ; beneath, white ; 
from eye to hind head, the feathers divided. Davis's 
Straits. 

The U. Troile, Brunnich. The U. Francesii, Leach. 
Shaw, Zool. xii. t. 62, f. 2. 

White-lined Guillemot. Uria Lachrymam , LapiL 
Ibid. 23. 
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Marbled Guillemot, Penn. U. M armor at a, Lath. 
Syn. t. 96. North America. 

Dusky ; all the under parts lunated or marbled with 
white markings ; coverts, white tipt. Arctic Circle. 

Mandf 8 Guillemot. Uria Mandtii, Licht. 

Very like U. Grylle, but secondaries much larger, 
and white tipt ; bill, more slender ; tail, tarsus, and 
toes, larger. Length, twelve and a-half inches. Spits- 
bergen, Dr. Mandt. 

We may, moreover, separate from the Guillemots, 

The Cephus,* vulgarly called Greenland Divers , 

Whose bill is shorter, the back more arched, and 
without a slope. The symphysis of their lower 
mandible is extremely short. Their wings, more- 
over, are stronger, and the membranes of their feet, 
emarginated. 

Little Grebe, Col. Minor, Gm. Enl. 917- Mergulus 
Alle, Vieill. Gal. 29 5. Br. Zool. pi. h. 4, f. 1. 
Edw. 91. Naum. 1st Ed. 65, f. 102. 

Is the best known of the species j of the size of a 
large pigeon ; is black above, and white underneath, 
with a white stripe on the wing, like the guillemot. 
Its bill is black, and the feet red. It inhabits the 

• Cephus is the name of a sea bird often mentioned by the Greeks, and 
which appears to hare been some species of petrel or gull. It has been 
applied by Mcering, and afterwards by Pallas, to the Oirers and Guillemots* 
M. Vieillot has changed it into Mergulus . GaL 995. 
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entire coasts of the north, and builds underground. 
We see it also sometimes in winter. 

The genus 

Penguins, Alca, Lin. 

Is known by its very compressed bill, elevated verti- 
cally, sharp-edged above, generally furrowed cross- 
wise, and by its feet altogether palmated, and with- 
out a thumb, like those of the guillemot. All these 
birds inhabit the North Sea. 

They may be subdivided into two sub-genera, 
Fratercula, Briss. Mormon, H. 

Whose bill, shorter than the head, is more elevated 
at its base than it is long, which gives it a very 
extraordinary appearance ; a folded skin generally 
ornaments the base of it. Their nostrils, placed near 
the edge, are mere narrow clefts. Their small 
wings can just sustain them for an instant. They 
live on the sea, like the guillemots, and build on the 
rocks. 

Puffin, Lath. Alca Arctica, L. ; and A. Labradoria, 
Gm. Momwn Fratercula, Tem. Enl. 275. Brit. 
Zool. pi. H. Edw. 358. 1. Frisch. 192. Naum. 
65. f. 101. 

Of the size of a pigeon j has the thighs and upper 
part of the body black } and underneath, white. It 
builds occasionally on the rough coasts of England, 
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and sometimes abounds on the French coast in 
winter. 

Tufted Auk . Lath. Syn. v. t. 95. f. 1. head. A. 
Cirrhata. Pal. Spic. v. pi. 1. Vieill. Gal. 299. 

Beak compressed, with three grooves ; eyebrows, white ; 
behind, with yellow elongated tufts. Kamtschatka. 

Snotvy Auk . Mormon Glacialis . Leach. Temm. 

Black; beneath, white; a broad black collar; bill, 
very high, moderately compressed, with two grooves 
before the nostrils. Arctic parts of Europe and 
America. 

M. Temminck distinguishes under the name of 
Staryques (Phaleris) the species whose bill is less 
elevated. 


Alca Cristatella 9 Vieill. Gal. 297 > or 
Staryque Cristatelle , Tem. Col. 200. Pal. Spic. 
Zool. v. pi. 1, of which A . Pygnuea is the young. 

Blackish ; beneath, lighter, tinged with bluish ; a 
frontal tuft of six or eight feathers curling over the 
bill; sides of the head, with long slender white 
feathers; ridge of bill, hardly compressed: young, 
Mack ; beneath, white ; no tuft. North Coast of 
Asia. 

Perroquet Auk , Lath. Syn. v. t. 95, f. 2, 3, head. A . 
Psittacula, Pall. Spic. Zool. v. pi. 2, of which A. 
Tetracula, ib. pi. 4, is the young. 

Black ; belly, white ; above, behind the eye, and a 
spot above, white; ridge of bill, compressed. Adult, 
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bill, red ; young, bill, dusky. North Coast of Ame- 
rica and Asia. 

To these may probably be added, 

Ancient Auk . Alca Antiqua y Gmel. 

Blackish ; belly, white ; cervical feather, long, linear, 
white. North Coast of America ; and 

Genus Cerorhinca, Ch. Bonaparte. 

Bill, curved, compressed, longer than high, sur- 
mounted at the base by a long blunt process ; nostrils 
pervious, not feathered ; intermediate between Pha- 
leris and Mormon . 

Phaleris Cerorhinca , Bonap. Cerorhinca Occiden- 
talism Bonap. Amer. Om. iv. t. 

Blackish ; belly, whitish ; a few slender elongated 
white feathers at the corner of the eyes and mouth ; 
bill, yellow. West Coast of America. 

The Penguins, properly so called, Alca. # Cuv. 

Have the bill more elongated, and in form of the 
blade of a knife ; there are feathers at the base of it, 
as far as the nostrils ; their wings are decidedly too 
small to support them, and they therefore never fly. 

We sometimes see on our coast in the winter 
time 

* Alca, Aik, Auk, the name of the Penguin, in the Feroe Islands and 
in the North of Scotland. That of Penguin given first by the Dutch, 
indicates their oily secretion. See Clusius, Ex. 101. It is Buffon who 
has transferred this name exclusively to the northern Auk. 
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The Common Penguin. Aha Torda and Pica. Gm. 
Enl. 1004; the adult, 1003; the summer plumage, 
Edw. 358, 2. Briss. vi. 8, 2. Brit. Zool. pi. H. 1. 

Black, above ; white, underneath ; a white line on 
the wing, and one or two on the bill. The male has 
moreover the throat, black ; and a white line from 
the eye to the bill. The size of this bird is nearly 
that of the duck. 

The Razor Bill of the English. The A lea Balthica, 
A. Sulcata, and A. Minor , of authors. 

The Great Penguin. Aha Impennis , Buff, ix, 29. 
Enl. 867 . Edw. 147. 

Is nearly the size of the goose; its colours are similar 
to those of the last bird, but its bill is altogether 
black, with eight or ten furrows, and there is a white 
oval spot between the bill and the eye ; its wings are 
shorter, in proportion, than those of any other species 
in the genus. It is said that it lays but one egg, 
spotted with purple. 

When young, bill, smooth ; no white frontal spot. 
The Arctic Seas of both Continents. 

The Genus Aptenodytes, Forster. 

Is still less volatile than the penguins ; its small 
wings are furnished only with vestiges of feathers, at 
first sight almost like scales ; its feet are more posterior 
than in any other bird, and will support it only by 
resting on the tarsus, which is enlarged like the heel 
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of the foot of a quadruped, and within which are 
found three bones, attached together at their extre- 
mities. These birds have, moreover, a small thumb 
directed inwards, and their three anterior toes are 
united by one entire membrane. 

They are found only in the Antarctic Sea, where 
they never come on shore but to build ; they get at 
their nests only by a painful drawing themselves 
along on the belly. 

They may be divided by the bill, into three sub- 
genera. 

The Aptenodytes, properly so called. 

Have it slender, long, and pointed, the upper man- 
dible is a little bent towards the end, and covered 
with feathers for one-third of its length, where the 
nostril is placed, from which a furrow runs to the 
end. 

Patagonian Penguin. Apt. Patagonica, Gm. 
Enl. 975. 

Is of the size of a goose ; slate-coloured above, and 
white underneath j with a black face, surrounded 
with a yellowish cravat. They dwell in great flocks 
in the vicinity of the Straits of Magellan and as far 
as New Guinea. Their flesh, although black, is eat- 
able. 

Penguinaria Patachonica, Shaw, Mus. Lever. 11. 

Nat. Mi6c. t. 409. Cym. Phys. t. 20. 
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Catarrhactes,* Briss. 

Have the bill strong, slightly compressed, pointed, 
rounded on the upper side, with the point a little 
bent, the furrow from the nostril terminates oblique- 
ly, at the lower third of the edge. 

The genus Spheniscua of Temminck. 

The Crested Penguin , Lath. Apt. Chrysocoma , Gm. 
Enl. 984. Vieill. Gal. 298. 

Is as large as a stout duck; black, above; and white, 
underneath ; with a white or yellow crest on each 
side of the occiput. It is found near the Falkland 
Islands and New Holland. It leaps sometimes out of 
the water while swimming ; and deposits its eggs in a 
hole on shore. 

Shaw, Nat. Misc. t. 437. Penguinaria Cristata. 

Red-footed Penguin. Lath. Apt. Catarrhactes , 
Edw. 49. 

Bill and feet, red; head, brown. Southern Ocean. 
According to Temm. it is the young, and to Kuhl, the 
female, of A. Chrysocoma. 

Papuan Penguin. Apt. Papua , Sonn. 1st Voy. 
pi. 115, and Vieill. Gal. 299. 

Bill and feet, reddish ; occipital spot, white. Falk- 
land Islands. 

* Catarrhactes is the Greek name of a very different bird, which could 
fly well, and precipitate itself from on high on its prey. It was probably 
a species of gull. 

VOL. viii. o o 
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Little Penguin , Lath. Apt. Minor , Lath. Syn. 3. 
pi. 103, and Hist. t. 180. 

Bill, black ; feet, whitish. New Zealand. 

Antarctic Penguin y Lath. Apt. Antarctica , Com. 
Goeth. ij. t. 4. South Seas. 

Black above ; glossy-white underneath ; black streak 
from chin to hind head. 

Magellanic Penguin^ Lath. Apt . MageUanica y 
Comm. Goet. iij. t. 3. Miller, Cym. Phys. t. 34. 

Black above; white underneath; white streaks on 
sides of the head, and black band on breast. Magel- 
lan Straits and Falkland Islands. 

Hairy Penguin , Lath. Hist. Aptenodytes hirsutus , 
Gray. 

Brown; covered with thickset hair like feathers ; toes, 
three. South America. Length, two feet and a 
half. 

Woolly Penguin , Lath. Hist. x. t. 181. Aptenodytes 
Lanatm y Gray. 

Brown ; covered with downy fur-like feathers ; toes, 
three. Length, two feet, eight inches. Museum of 
Lord Stanley. 

Chiloe Penguin. Aptenodytes Chiloensis Lath. 
Body, with ash-coloured down ; toes, four. 

Three-toed Penguin. Apt. Molince y Lath. 

Blue ; beneath, white ; toes, three : feathers, hairlike. 
Chili. 

Here should doubtless be added the genus, 

Apterix , Shaw. 
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Southern Apteriw. Apterix Australis, Shaw, Misc. 
t. 1057, 1058. Apterous Penguin , Lath. H. 

Bill, slender, grooved its whole length ; wing, reduced 
to a short spur ; body, covered with hair.like feathers. 

Spheniscus.* Briss. 

Have the bill compressed, straight, irregularly fur- 
rowed at its base ; the end of the upper mandible 
bent, that of the lower, truncated ; the nostrils in the 
middle, and exposed. 

Cape Penguin, Lath. Apt. Demersa, Gm. Enl. 
382, and 1005. Apt. Torquata, Sonn. 1st Voy. t. 
114, appears to be the female. 

Black, above ; white, underneath ; the bill, brown, 
with a white band in the middle ; the male has a 
white eyebrow ; the throat, black ; and a black line 
on the breast, continued along each flank. It inha- 
bits especially about the Cape, where it builds in the 
rocks. See Edw. t. 94. f. 2. 

New Holland Penguin, Lath. H. Aptenodytes Aus- 
tralis, Gray. New Holland, called Gur — Roo-mul. 

Mixed grey and brown above ; beneath, rufous white ; 
bill, black. Length, two feet. 

The family of 

Longipennes 

Includes the birds proper to the main ocean, which, 
by means of their great capability of flight, are 

* A name given by Mooring to Fratercula, and by Brisson to Apteno • 
dytct y from an angle, or corner. 

o o 2 
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spread everywhere, and are met by navigators in all 
seas. They may be known by their thumb being 
free, or by its absence altogether ; by their very long 
wings ; and by their bill without indentations, but 
bent at the extremity in the first genera, and simply 
pointed in the rest. Their lower larynx has but one 
proper muscle on each side; their gizzard is muscular, 
and their coecum short. 

The Petrels, Porocellaria, Lin. 

Have the bill bent at the end, the extremity of which 
seems to consist of a piece articulated to the rest ; 
their nostrils are united in one tube, imbedded in the 
back of the upper mandible ; their feet have only, in 
place of a thumb, a claw or spur implanted in the heel. 
Of all the palmipedes, these keep themselves the most 
distant from the shore ; and hence when a tempest 
happens they are frequently obliged to seek for 
refuge on rocks in the sea or on vessels, whence 
they have derived the name of tempest birds. The 
French name. Petit Pierre , is taken from their habit 
of walking on the water by the help of their wings. 
They make their nests in the clefts of rocks, and 
eject on those who attack them an oily liquid, with 
which it seems their stomach is always filled. Most 
of them inhabit the sea coasts of the Antarctic 
Pole. 

They are more particularly named Petrels, ( Procel - 
laria ,) in which the lower mandible is truncated. 
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Giant Petrel. Procel. Gigantea, Gm. Lath. Syn. 
III. pi. 100, 

Is the largest species, and inhabits only the southern 
seas, and is bigger than a goose. Its plumage is 
blackish, but there are varieties with more or less 
white. 

In the same seas is found 

Pintado Petrel. Proc. Capensis , Enl. 964, (t. 90) ; 
of the size of a duck ; spotted above with black and 
white ; white beneath. Navigators frequently men- 
tion it They call it the Cape pigeon. 

We sometimes see on our own coasts 

Fulmar Petrel. Proc. Glacialis, Enl. 59, Brit Zool., 

pi. M. f. 1. 

White, with an ashy mantle j the bill and feet yellow ; 
of the size of a large duck. It builds on the steep 
coasts of the British islands, and in all the north. 

Petrel hartie, Tem. Col. 416. 

White ; crown of head, bill, end of webs, wing, loins, 
and tail, black ; back and rump, ash ; tarsi and base 
of webs, yellow. 

Procel. Berard, Freycinet, 37- 

Small ; body, blackish ; beneath, whitish ; bill, black, 
with white spots ; feet, lead coloured. 

Cinereous Petrel. Proc. Cinerea , Lath. 
Ash-brown ; beneath, white ; tail, wedge-shaped, 
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rounded, as long as the wing ; claws, rounded ; feet, 
yellow. Kuhl Beitr. t. 10, f. 12. Forster MSS. 
t. 92. Kuhl arranges it with the Puffins. 

Brown-banded Petrel . Proc. Desolata , Lath. 

Ashy-black ; forehead, orbits, and beneath, white ; 
tail and quills, black tipt ; tail, wedge-shaped, as long 
as the wings ; tarsi, shorter than the middle toe. Kuhl 
Beitr. t. 10, f. 7- 

Turtle Petrel. Proc . Turtur 9 Forster. 

Grey; eye-streak, and beneath, white; tail and 
quills, black tipt; tail, longer than the wings; 
claws, square ; tarsus, as long as the middle toe ; bill 
and feet, pale. Length, nine inches. Pr. Velox. 
Banks, MSS. Cop. Kuhl, Beitr. 1. 10, f. 8. 

Grey Petrel. Procellaria Grisea, Lath. P. Lugens , 
Banks, MSS. t. 21,22. Forster, MSS. t. 93. Kuhl, 
Beitr. t. 10, f. 9. 

Body and lower wing-coverts, ashy-black ; feet, pale ; 
tail, rounded, as long as the wings ; claws, falcate ; 
bill, compressed ; black nasal tube, globose. Antarctic 
Seas. 

Some small species, with the bill a little shorter, 
and the legs a little higher, with the plumage black, 
Thalassidroma, Vigors, are most especially known 
to sailors by the name of stormy birds, or Mother 
Carets chickens. 

Stormy Petrel . Proc . Pelagica , Briss. vi. 18, 1. Wil- 
son’s Amer. vij. 59, 6. Edw. 90, 

Is the most common, and is not much bigger than a 
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lark ; high on its legs ; altogether brown except the 
rump, which is white, and a white stripe at the end 
of the great wing-coverts. When this bird seeks an 
asylum in the rigging, it is a sign of a storm. 

Proc. Leachiiy Tem. Jour. Acad. Phil. vj. 
pi. 9, f. 1. 

Bluish-black; head and neck, ashy-black ; tail-coverts 
and wing-band, white ; tail, naked, forked, as long as 
the wings ; claws, foleate, acute, deflexed. P. Fu- 
liginosa , Lath. P P. Atlantica , Bonap. MSS. Tar- 
sus, one inch ; nostrils, straight ; length, eight in- 
ches. 


Proc. Wilsonii , Ch. Bon. 
Wilson Amer. vij. JO, 6. Id. Jour. Acad. Phil, 
vj. pi. 9, f. 2. 

Sooty-black ; vent and upper tail-coverts and tips of 
wing-coverts, white ; tarsus, one inch and a half long ; 
tops of nostrils, recurved; tail nearly even, rather 
shorter than the wings ; base of web, yellow. Length, 
seven inches. The P. Oceania, Forster, Icon. t. 12, 
Cop. Kuhl, Beitr. t. 10, f. 1, and Licht. For- 
ster, who described the wing-coverts white edged, 
and the base of web yellow. 

P. Grallaria , Licht. P. Oceania , Bonap., not Forster, 
PI. Enl. t. 993. 

Tail, slightly niched, one inch shorter than the closed 
wings ; tarsi, one inch and three-quarters long, brown- 
ish-black ; belly, vent, flank, and some under wing- 
coverts, and upper tail-coverts, entirely white ; nostrils, 
tips recurved ; webs, black. Pacific Ocean. The P. 
Echasse , Tem. is this and the former combined. East 
Indies. 
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P. Furcata, Lin. 

Bluish-ash ; throat, white ; wings, ashy-black ; tail, 
forked, as long as the wings ; bill short, well deflexed, 
rather long, black ; feet, bluish. 

American Petrel. Proc. F regatta. Lath., Rochef. 
An till. p. 152. 

Black-dorsal feathers, white-edged ; chest, abdomen, 
and upper tail-coverts, white ; tail, equal ; claws, la- 
mdlated ; bill and feet, black ; tarsus, longer than the 
middle toe. Kuhl, Beitr. 1. 10, f. 3, head. 

Proc. Marina, Vieill. 

Gal. 292. 

Black ; eyebrows and side of neck, white ; tail naked, 
as long as the wings ; bill and feet, black ; web, 
yellow, black-edged; legs very long. South Seas. 
Kuhl Beitr. t. 10, f. 2, bead. 

We separate, with Brisson, under the name of 

Puffins,* Puffinus. 

Those in which the end of the lower mandible is 
bent towards the base writh that of the upper, and 
in which the nostrils, although tubular, open not by 
a common orifice, but by two distinct holes. Their 
bill is more elongated in proportion. 

Shear-water Petrel. Proc. Puffinus, Gm. Enl. 962, 

Is ash-coloured above, and whitish underneath, with 
the wings and tail black. The young is deeper in 


" The name of the second species on the coasts of Scotland. 
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colour* Its size is that of a crow. It is found in 
nearly all the seas. 

Mariks Petrel. Procel. Anglorum , Tem. Edw. 359, 
which has been for a long time confounded with 
Proc. Puffinus. It is about the size of the wood- 
cock ; black above, white beneath, which inhabits in 
countless flocks the northern coasts of Scotland and 
the neighbouring islands, and which the inhabitants 
salt for winter provision. 

Dusky Petrel . Procel. Obscura , Vieill. Gal. 301. 

Brownish-black ; beneath, white ; tail, rounded, sub- 
equal, longer than the wings; claws, sharp; bill, 
slender; feet, yellow. Kuhl Beitr. 1. 10, f. 11, head. 

Pacific Petrel . Proc. Pacifica, or Fuliginosa , White, 
252, which is probably not different from Proc. 
Mquirwctialis , Edw. 89. 

Sooty-black ; throat, white ; tail, wedge-shaped, 
rounded, shorter than the wings ; feet, black ; claw 
of hind toe very large ; tarsi, shorter than the 
middle toe. Length, eighteen inches. Edw. t. 29, 
and Kuhl Beitr. t. 10, f. 5, head. 


P. Fulginosa , Bank, not Lath. Kuhl Beitr. t. 10, 
f. 6. 

Sooty-black ; tail, wedge-shaped, as long as the wings ; 
hind toe, large ; tarsi, shorter than the middle toe ; 
bill, compressed, black ; nostrils, short. Length, six- 
teen inches. 
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P. H aetata and P. Leucocephala , Forster, MSS. t. 
97, 98, Kuhl. Beitr. 

Brownish-black beneath ; forehead, nape, and wing- 
coverts, white ; feet, yellow ; tail, acute, wedge- 
shaped, as long as the wings. Length, sixteen inches. 

And probably — 

Nectris Munda, Forster, Banks, MSS. t. 24. 

Nectrie Fuliginosa, Banks, MSS. t. 23. 

Procellaria Hiemalti, Brehm, allied to P. GlacialU. 
Puffinue Sericeus, Lesson, Man. 402. 

Navigators speak sometimes under the name of 
petrels, of certain birds of the Antarctic Seas, which 
may be divided into two genera. 

Pelecanoides, Lacep. Halodroma, 111., 

Which with the bill and form of the petrels or puffins, 
have the throat capable of dilatation like the cor- 
morants, and are altogether without a thumb like the 
albatros. 


Diving Petrel. Proc. Urrinatrix, Gm. 

Blackish-brown, with a tint of blue; beneath, shiny- 
white; wings and sides, greyish-white. Forster, 
MSS. t. 88. Puffinaria Gamotii, Lesson, Voy. Coq. 
t. 46. 

The genus Puffinaria, Lesson. 

And 

Pachyftila, Ilig., 

Which, in other respects similar to the petrels, have 
the nostrils separated like the puffins. The bill is 
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enlarged at its base, and its inner edges have ver- 
tical laminae, pointed, and very fine, analogous to 
those of the ducks. 

Broad-billed, Petrel. Procel. Vittata and Ceerulea , 
Forst. 

Tail, wedge-shaped, rounded, shorter than the wings; 
above, bluish-ash ; tips of quills and wing-coverts, 
black. Forster, MSS. t. 87, Kuhl Beitr. 1. 11, f. 13, 
head. Indian Seas. 

The Albatros, Diomedea,* Lin., 

Are the most massive of all water birds. Their bill, 
large, strong, and trenchant, has marked sutures, 
and is terminated by a thick crook, which seems to 
be articulated ; their nostrils are cylindrical, short, 
and bent on the sides of the bill ; their feet have no 
thumb, nor even the little claw which exists in the 
petrel. They inhabit all the southern seas, and live 
on the fry of fish, mollusca, &c. 

Wandering Albatros, Lath. Di. Exulans , Lin. Enl. 
237, Vieill. Gal. 293, 

Is the best known species to our sailors, and is called 


9 The ancient name of certain birds, inhabiting the island of that name 
near Tarentum, and which were said to receive the Greeks, but to attack 
the barbarians. As to the word albatros, I find that the earliest navigators 
of Portugal called the boobies, and other sea birds, Alcatros , or Alcatnu . 
Dampier applied this name to the present genus ; Grew changed it into 
Albiiros , and Edwards to Albatrot . 
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by them the Cape Sheep, on account of its size, white 
plumage, with black wings, and because it is more 
particularly abundant about the Tropic of Capricorn. 
The English also call it the Man of War Bird. It 
is a great enemy to the flying fish. It makes its 
nest in elevated land, and lays numerous eggs, which 
are good to eat. Its voice is said to be as loud as 
that of an ass. When young, Sooty or Brown Ml- 
batros. Lath. 

Found in the Antarctic Seas of the two worlds; 

according to Temminck the Chor oldie Albatros is the 

young. 

Many albatroses are observable with more or less 
brown or black; but it is not yet established whether 
they are distinct species, or varieties. Such are, 

Chocolate Albatros, Cook’s Voy. Diom. Spadicea, 
Gmel. 

Dark chocolate-brown ; belly, pale ; face, wings, and 

beneath, white ; bill, pale. Pacific Ocean. 

Short-tailed Albatros, D. Spadicea, B. Lath. D. 

Brachyura, Tem. Enl. 963. D. Chinensis, Tem. 

Grey-brown ; bill and feet, pale ; tail, short. C hina. 

Southern Asiatic seas. 

Eye-streaked Albatros. D. Melanophris , Tem. 

Col. 456. 

Back, wings, tail, and streak through the eye, black ; 

the rest, dirty-white. 
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Yellow-nosed Albatros. D. Chlororhynchos. Lath. 
V. pi. 94. Col. 468. 

Bill, black ; base and upper edge, yellow ; body above, 
blue-black ; beneath and rump, white. 

Sooty Albatros. D. Fuliginosa, Col. 469. 

Sooty-brown, with white before the eyes, and a black 
bill. 


The Gulls. Larus,* L. 

Have the bill compressed, elongated, pointed, with 
the upper mandible bent towards the end, and the 
lower forming underneath a salient angle. Their 
nostrils, placed towards the middle, are long, narrow, 
and bored through j their tail is full ; their legs 
rather long ; and the thumb, short. They are dull 
and voracious birds, which abound on the sea-shore, 
and live on all sorts of fish, carcasses, &c. They build 
in the sand, or in clefts of rocks, and lay but few 
eggs. When they advance far inland, it is a sign of 
bad weather. Several species are found on our 
coasts, and as their plumage varies much with age, 
they have been still more multiplied. Generally, 
when young they are spotted with grey. Buffon 
calls 


* The Greek name of these birds. Gavia in Latin, whence Gabion in 
Proven 9a!. In French they are named Mauvet, or Mouettet , from their 
German name. Move- Goeland, used first by Feuillle, is a corruption 
from their English name, Gull. 
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Goelands, 

The large species, which are bigger than a duck. 

Block-headed GvJL Larue Marinus and Ncevtus , 
Gm. Enl. 990, adult, and 266, young. 

Is one of the largest, which, at first spotted with 
white and grey, becomes finally altogether white, 
with a black mantle ; the bill is yellow, with a red 
spot underneath; the feet are reddish, and Pen. 
Brit. ZooL L L., and not PI. Enl. according to Tern- 
minck. 

Glaucous GulL L. Glaucus, Gm. Naum. 

1st. Ed. 36. 

This differs only in having the mantle of a bright 
ash-colour. The young is also spotted. 

M. Temminck also distinguishes, 

Herring Gull. L. Argentatus, Lath. Enl. 253. 

Mantle, Uriah-grey; quills, black at the point, tipped 
vith white, reaching much beyond the tail ; shaft. 
Mm*! ; first primary only with a white spot beside 
the narrow tip; tarsus, nearly three inches long; 
nostrils, linear. Europe and America. 

Laras Leucomda , Vieill. 61. 
Head and mantle, black. 

Larus Padficus , Lath, is perhaps the young. 

The Mauve, or Mouettes, 

Are smaller species. 
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Silvery Gull, Lath. L. Fuscus , L. Flavipes, Meyer. 
Frisch, ij. t. 18. Naum. 1st. Ed. f. 51. b. 

Is entirely white, except the mantle, which is black, 
and the feet yellow. 

PI. Enl. t. 990, according to Temminck. 

Ivory Gull, Lath. L. Ebumeus, Gm. Enl. 994. 

Entirely white, with black feet. Of Greenland and 
Spitsbergen, but sometimes travels into Europe. 

The Common Gull, L. Cyanorhynchm, Meyer, 
Enl. 977* Briss. vj. 16, 2. 

Is in old age of a fine white, with a bright-ash 
coloured mantle ; the first quills of the wings are in 
part black, with white spots at the end ; the bill and 
feet are of lead colour. It lives in a great measure 
on shell-fish. The Larus Lanus of Gmel. and 
authors. 


L. Ridibundus , L. Hybemus, and 
L. Erythropus, Gm. Enl. 969 and 979. Briss. vj. 
17- 1. Naum. Vogl. t. 32, f. 44. 

Is similar to the last, except that it has when young 
the end of the tail black, and black and brown on 
the wing ; the head of the adult becomes brown in 
spring, and remains so all the summer. Enl. 970- 
The bill and feet are more or less red. It is called 
Laughing Gull, from its cry. 
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Blade-headed Gull, Bonap. L. Atridlla, Pall. Nov. 
Com. Pet. xv. 22, 2. Cates. I. 89. Wilson’s Am. 
ix. 7*, 4. 

Mantle, dark bluish-ash; quill, quite black; bill, 
strong ; feet, dark-red ; tarsus, nearly two inches long ; 
head, in summer, dark lead-colour ; young, brownish, 
skirted with whitish and rusty; tail, with a black sub- 
terminal band. South America and Mediterranean. 

L. Leueopterus, Faber. L. Glau- 
eoides, T emm. L. Argentatus, Sabine. L. Arcticus, 
Magellevray. 

Mantle, pale bluish-ash ; quills, greyish-white, white 
at the point, reaching to the tip of the tail ; shafts, 
pure-white; head and neck, pure-white, in summer. 
Arctic Circles. 

L. Cirrhocephalut, Vieill. Gal. 289, 
or PoBocephaltu, Lich. Neuwied Zool. Beitr. t. 

Head, throat, neck, and back, bluish-grey ; body 
bwath, snow-white; primary quills, black and white. 
Braxils, Var, head, white. Gabiota Circicienla, 
Asara. South America. 

nqifryJ Gull. L. Leucophlalmus, Lich. Col. 

866 . 

Brown; head, face, front of neck, tail, half-collar, and 
lower part of the body, pure-white ; back, ash ; hood 
and quills, black; bill, red, black tipped; feet, 
ceange. Red Sea. Length, sixteen inches ; wing, two 
inches longer. 

Forked-tailed Gull. L. Salami, Leach. Lin. Trans. 
12, t. 29. 

Head and hind neck, dark-ash; breast and belly, 
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white ; back, darker ash ; inside of mouth and circle 
round the sides, vermillion. Greenland. 

Little Gully Lath. Naum. Voy. t. 3. f. 72. L. Mi - 
nutusy Falk. Voy. 3. 29. 

Mantle, pearl-grey ; quills, white at the tips ; shafts, 
blackish; tarsus, one inch long ; hind toe, very small; 
claw, straight, hardly apparent ; hood, black ; young, 
spotted with ash and blackish. North of both Con- 
tinents. 


L. Melanurusy Tern. Col. 459, and 
Tiles, Voy. de Krusent. pi. 57- 

Back and wings, dark ash; quills, larger coverts, 
shoulders, and tip of tail, white; bill yellow, tip red, 
black between. Japan Coast. 

To these we may add, 

L. Argentatoidesy Brehm. 

Back and wings, bluish-grey; quills, black at the 
tip, reaching a little beyond the tail ; shafts, black ; 
first quills, broadly, white tipped ; tarsus, two inches 
and a half long. Europe and America. 

Black-hooded Gull . Lar. MelanocephaluSy Tern. 

Man. ij. 

Bill, thick and strong ; mantle, bright ash ; tip of 
wing, quills white. Eastern Europe and Asia. 

Fish-eating Gull. Larue Ichthycetusy Pallas, Gmel. 
Voy. t. 30,31. 

Size of Bernacle Goose Grey ; head and neck, black ; 
wing quills, white some tipped ; with black. Mouth 
of the Ganges, and South Africa. 

VOL. vm. p P 
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L. Dominicans , Licht. Grande 
Mouette , Azara, n. 409. 

Like L. Fuses ; bill, stronger, higher ; tip, more 
curved ; back, when adult, black ; length, two feet ; 
Shores of Brazils. 


L. MaculipenniSy Licht. Mouette 
Cendree , Azara. n. 410. 

Like L. Ridibundus ; wing with a broad black band, 
beneath, base, and inner web of the first six primaries, 
black, with an elliptical white spot near the dp; 
bill and feet, red. Length, 15 to 18 inches ; when 
young, outer-quill, quite black, with a lanceolate-white 
spot. 


L. HcematorhynchuSy Licht. 

Lead-coloured grey ; middle of back and wings, 
black ; wings, white marked ; bill and feet, blood- 
red. Length, 18 inches. 

L. Andouimiy Bull. Sci. Nat. xi. 302. 
PI. col. t 480. 

Head, neck, chest, sides, belly, rump, and tail, white; 
back, scapulars, and wing-coverts, black; bill, red, 
with two black cross rays; eyelids, golden; feet, black. 
Sardinia. 


L. Roseus % Macgillevray, Jard. 

II lust. Z 00 L t. 

Back and quills, pale-grey ; head, chest, and abdomen, 
pale rose-red; neck, with a black ring; two middle 
tail-feathers longer than the rest. North Ocean. 
Length. 14 inches. 
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Kittiwake Chill, Lath. L. Tridactylus and L. Rissa. 
Gm. Briss. vi. 16. 1 and 17» 2. 

Very like Ridibundus , is distinguished, nevertheless, 
by a short and imperfect thumb. The young is 
more or less spotted with brown and black. Enl. 387. 

From the goelands and common gulls have been 
distinguished 

The Stercoraires, Briss. Labbes, Buff. Lestius,* 

Dliger. 

Have the nostrils membranaceous, larger than in 
the others, with their orifice nearer their point, and 
the edge of the bill ; their tail is pointed. They 
pursue bitterly the little gulls, to take from them 
their food, and even, according to what some say, to 
devour their excrement ; whence their name. 

Arctic Gull, Lath. L. Parasiticus, Gm. Enl. 762. 
Edw. 148. 

Is deep-brown, above ; white, underneath ; the 
two middle quills of the tail are twice the length of 
the rest. It is very rare here ; the young is entirely 
brown, and is then the Larus Crepidatus, Gm. Enl. 
991, and better, Edw. 149. 

Skua OuU, Lath. Larus Cataractes, Gm. Brit. 
ZooL pi. L. 6. 

Of the Arctic regions ; as big as a goeland ; brown, 
with the base of the quills of the wings white. 

* Thief. The name of the bird among the Swedish fishermen. 

M. Vieillot has changed it to STEaconsus. 

p p 2 
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Lestri s Pomarinus,* Tern. 

Size of a mouette ; brown, above ; white, under- 
neath, with a brown collar on the breast 

The Larus Parasiticus, Meyer, Voy. ij. t. 21. Lestris 
Pomarina , Bonap. Arctic Gull. 

The Terns, or Sea Swallows. Sterna, t Lin. 

Derive their name from their wings being excessively 
long and pointed, and from their tail being pointed 
and their feet short, which give them an appear- 
ance, and a mode of flight analogous to the swallows. 
Their bill is pointed, compressed, straight without 
bend or projection ; their nostrils are oblong, situated 
towards the base, and pierced from side to side. The 
membranes which unite their toes are strongly emar- 
ginated ; hence they swim but little. They fly in 
every direction, and with rapidity, on the surface 
of the water, uttering loud cries, and carrying off 
adroitly from the surface the mollusca and little 
fish, on which they feed. They also come inland to 
lakes and rivers. 

Great Tern. Sterna Hirundo, L. Enl. 987- Frisch. 
419. Naum. 37, f. 52. Wilson, vij. t. 60, 1. 

Is common in spring, or on fresh waters. In its 

* I dart not affirm the identity of the Lestris Catarractes of Freyc. 38, 
and of Stercmeus Pomormms , Vieill. Gal. 888, with the above species. 
According* to Tern, the last is Lest Catar octet. 
f Stem, or Tmt, latinised by Turner, and admitted by Gesner. 
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adult state it is white, with a bright ash mantle ; black 
thighs ; red feet ; and bill with a black tip. A foot 
long. 

Lesser Tern. Sterna Minuta, L. Enl. 996. Wil- 
son, Am. v. t. 60, 2. Naum. 38, f. 55. 

Differs in nothing from the Great Tern, except in 
size, being one-third less. The forehead is white. 

The Sterna Argentia, Pr. Max. seems to be closely 
allied to this. 

Sandwich Tern. St. Cantiaca. Albin II. 88. 

Is bigger than the Great Tern, and has the bill 
black, with the tip yellow. The young is S. Striata , 
Gm. Lath. vi. pi. 98. 

Caspian Tern. S. Caspia. Pal. Sparm. Mus. 
Carl. 62. Meyer, Ois. d’Alm, II. 6. Sav. Ois. 
d’Egypt, pi. 9, f- 1. 

Is the largest of our species. White, with an ash 
mantle, the occiput mixed black and white ; the bill 
is red, and the feet black. 

Black Tern. St. Nigra. St. Fissipes , and St. Ncevia. 
Enl. 338, and 924. Frisch. 220. 

Has the tail less deeply forked. Yellow, with the 
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mantle spotted with black ; but when adult it is 
nearly aD oyer blackish-ash. 


Bonded Term. St. Inca. Less, and Gam. Voy. de 
la Coq. pL 47. 

Of the coasts of Peru. Black, with red bill and feet ; 
a band 00 the cheeks, and pendant feathers on the 
cheeks, white. Peru. Capt. Lord Byron. Mus. 
Brit. 

Roee-coioured Tern. St. Dougalii. Mont. Vieill. 
Gal. 290 . 

Crown and nape, black ; body, above, bluish-grey ; 
beneath, rosy white; primaries, black-edged; two 
middle tail feathers, longest, narrow, very thin. Eng- 
lish Ocean. 

GuU-billed Tern. St. Angtica . Mont, or Aranea , 
Wils. Am. viij. 72, 6 . 

Arctic Tern . St. Arctica , Tem. 

Bill, and legs, red ; crown, and nape, black ; beneath 
the eye, a white streak ; body, above, deep ash ; part 
of belly, white ; middle claw, largest. The Arctic 
Circle. Bonap. Am. Om. jv. t. Sterna Argentata , 
Brehm. 

White-winged Tem. St. Leucopareia , Natt. 

Bill and legs, black ; back, wings, quills, and tail, 
grey ; head, and beneath, white. Germany. 

Mustachio Tem. St. Leucoptera , Tem. Schinz. 
Ois. de Suisse (fiontisp.) 

Bill and legs, red ; head, and upper parts, black ; lower 
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part of back, and scapulars, ash ; wing-coverts, ash ; 
inner webs of first two quills, white-banded. Southern 
Europe, and the Mediterranean. 

When young, bill, black; nape and belly, white; 
crown and back, brownish; wings and tail, ash; 
rump, white. 

The foreign species are, 

Black-naped Tern. Sterna Media , Horsf. Nape 
black; crown, black and white; forehead and body 
above, white. Java. 

Allied Tern. Sterna Affinis , Horsf. White ; 
back and wing coverts, greyish lead-colour. Java. 

Hoary Tern. Sterna Grisea , Horsf. Grey fore- 
head ; collar and beneath, white. Java. 

Slender Bill Tern. Sterna Tenuirostris y Tem. 
PI. Col. t. 202. 

Bill, straight, very slender, black ; legs, greenish ; 
Tarsi, short ; web, complete ; tail, conical, longer than 
the wings, blackish-grey ; crown, white ; neck, bluish- 
grey. East Africa. Length, eleven inches. 

Cayenne Tern. St. Cayana , Enl. 988. 

Bill, elongate, stout, orange, blue-grey; beneath, 
white ; nape, black ; quill-shafts white ; tail, much 
forked ; tarsus, eleven and a quarter inches long, 
black ; web, entire ; crown, black in summer. Bonap. 
Amer. Om. iij. t. 

St. Melanauchen , Tem. Col. 427- 

White, above greyish ; bill feet, back of neck, and 
band enclosing the eye, and outer band of the first 
quills, black. Celebes. Length, thirteen or fourteen 
inches 
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St Melanogaster. Id. Col. 434. 

Chest and back, ash-grey ; wing-coverts, bluish ; 
quills and tail, whitish-grey; crown, nape, abdo- 
men, and under tail-coverts, black ; lores and cheeks, 
white. Ceylon and Java. Length, ten and a half 
inches. St. Javanica , Horsf. 

Sooty Tern. St. Fuliginosa. Wilson. Amer. Ora. 
xiii. t. 72 , f. 7 . 

Bill, black ; front exterior edge qf the outer tail-fea- 
thers, and all beneath, white ; tail, deeply forked ; 
webs, entire. 

Marsh Tern. Sterna Aranea . Wilson. A. Ora. 

viij. t. 72 , f. 6 . 

Bill, very short, stout, black ; quills, shaft white ; 
tail, slightly forked; tarsus, one and a-half inches 
long, black, equal to the middle toe ; webs, deeply 
indented ; hind nail, straight ; crown, deep black in 
summer. 


Sterna Bergii , Licht. 

Bill, long, compressed, arched, white ; base, brownish ; 
tail, forked, rather longer than the wing; occiput, 
crested. Length, eighteen inches ; crown, in summer 
black. Cape of Good Hope. 

Sterna Galericulata , Licht. 

Bill, long, compressed, straightish, white ; tail, forked, 
two inches longer than the wings ; occiput, crested. 
Length, nineteen inches ; bill, three inches. Brazils. 
Crown and forehead, in summer, white ; occiput, and 
spot before the eye, black. 
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Sterna Magnirostris, Licht. 

Hatis a T6te noire . Azara, 413. Guacuguacu. 
Marcgr. Spix. t. 104. 

Bill, long, strong, straight, white ; tail, cut out, three 
inches shorter than the quills. Length, fifteen inches. 
Bill to forehead, two and a half inches ; tarsus, one 
inch ; frontal band, white, narrow ; crown, black. 
When young, black-clouded. Hatis d Bee court . 
Azara, 414. 


Sterna Infuscata 9 Licht. 

Above, sooty ; bill, strong, straight, like the feet, 
black; tail, forked, rather longer than the wings. 
Length, thirteen and a half inches. Bill, two inches ; 
in winter, eyebrows and belly white. East Indies. 

Sterna Nitxschii. Kaup. Bull. Sci. Nat. vij. 251. 
— Sterna Senex. Leach. Congo Exped. — Sterna 
Oahuensis . Bloxan. Byron Voy. p. 251. 

We may distinguish from the other sea swallows, 

The Noddies, 

Whose tail is not forked, and nearly equals the 
wings. They have, also, under the bill, a slight 
swelling, the first indication of that of the mouettes. 
Only one is known. 

Noddy Tern . Sterna Stolida . Lin. Enl. 997* 

Bonap. Amer. Om. iv. t. 

Blackish-brown ; the upper part of the head, whitish* 
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Famous among sailors for the blundering with which 
it precipitates itself against ships. 

The St. Philippensis, Son. 1st Vol. pi. 85, does 
not appear to differ from Stolida. St. Fuscator , 
Lath. Briss. vj. pi. 21, appears also to belong to this 
subgenus, as well as St. Tenuirostris, Tern. Col. 
202 . 


The Skimmers. Rhynchops, L. 

Resemble the sea-swallows, by their little feet, their 
long wings, and forked tail ; but are to be distin- 
guished from all other birds by their extraordinary 
bill, in which the upper mandible is shortest, and 
both are flatted into simple laminae, with the edges 
corresponding. They can feed only on what they 
snatch from the surface of the water, in flying, with 
their lower mandible. 

Black Skimmer. Rhynchops Nigra. L. Enl. 357- 

White, with black thighs and mantle, and a white 
band on the wing, and the external quills of the tail 
white outwardly j the bill and feet are red, and it is 
scarcely so big as a pigeon. It inhabits the seas of 
the Antilles. Lath. Hist. t. Coupeur cTEau. 
Azara, n. 408. 

Yellow-billed, Skimmer. Rhyn. Flavirostris. Vieill. 
Gal. 291. 

Body, above, brownish-grey ; beneath, white. Senegal. 
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(Not New Holland.) Length, sixteen inches. When 
adult, Rhynchops Albirostris . Licht. Black fore- 
head ; tips of secondaries, and beneath, white ; bill 
white ; base, blood-red. 

Ashy Skimmer. R. Cinerascens. Spix. 102, and 
the Short-billed Skimmer. Rh. Brevirostris. Id. 
103, appear to be only varieties of the first species. 

The Family of Totipalms. 

Is remarkable by having the thumb united with the 
other toes in a single membrane ; and notwithstand- 
ing this organization, which makes more perfect 
oars of their feet, they almost alone of all the order 
perch on trees. All of them are good flyers, with 
short feet. Linnaeus made three genera of them, 
the first of which should be divided. 

The Pelicans. Pelicanus, L. 

Comprehend all those in which a space at the base 
of the bill is found denuded of feathers ; their nos- 
trils are mere clefts, the aperture of which is scarcely 
perceptible ; the skin of their throat is more or less 
extensible, and their tongue is very small; their thin 
gizzard forms with their other stomach, a large bag ; 
they have a moderate or small ccecum. 

The Pelicans, properly so called. Onocrotalus, 
Briss. Pelicanus, II. 

Have the bill very remarkable for its great length, 

* Pelicanus and Onocrotalus are two latinized Greek names of this 
bird. 
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its straight form, large, and hatted horizontally by 
the hook which terminates it, and finally by the 
lower mandible in which the flexible branches sus- 
tain a membrane naked and dilateable into a volumi- 
nous bag. Two furrows pass along the bill, and the 
nostrils are hidden therein ; round the eyes is naked, 
as well as the throat ; the tail is round. 

The Common Pelican. Pelec Onocrotalus, L. Enl. 

87. Edw. 92. Frisch. 186. 

As big as a swan ; entirely white, slightly tinted 
with flesh-colour ; the hook of the bill as red as a 
cherry. This bird is more or less spread throughout 
the old world, builds in the marshes, and feeds on 
live fish. It is said, that they carry provisions and 
water in their throat-bag. The variations of the age 
of this bird are not so far determined that a safe 
enumeration of the species of its genus can be 
made. 

I see no difference between the Common Pelican 
and P. Rosens of Son. 1st Voy. 54. As to P. ManiU 
lensis, Id. 53, Sonnerat himself says, that he believes 
it to be the young of Rosens. Neither do I see any 
difference between P. Fuscus, Edw. 93, and that 
of the PI. Enl. 965, which is cited under Roseus, 
but which is much more like ManiUensis. M. Tem- 
minck considers this figure as representing the young 
of the common species. The Philippensis of Briss. 
vi. pi. 56, is the same individual as was the subject 
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of PI. Enl. 9 65 ; hence both are young Onocro- 

tali. 


Onocrotalus Phoenix , Lesson. 

The white parts have a rosy tint, when the bird is 
alive and in health. 

That of PI. 957, cited also under Fuscus, appears 
really to be a species the same as Vieill. Gal. 
276. 


Ashy-brown ; head and neck, vary with grey and 
white; primaries, black. West Indies. P. Vieil- 
lotii. 


P. Perspicillatus, Tem. Col. 276. 

White, (rosy-red, when alive) ; small wing-coverts, 
very long; middle wing-coverts, scapular, quills, and 
tail, black ; orbits, very large, naked. Length, 48 
inches. South Seas. 

P. Rufescens, and P. Trachyrhynchos , are doubtful. 

The Cormorants. Phalacrocorax, Briss. Carbo, 
Meyer. Halieus, II.* 

Have the bill elongated, compressed, the end of the 

• Cormorant is a corruption of Corbeau Marin , on account of its black 
colour. It is indeed the Water Crow of Aristotle. 

Phalacrocorax (Bald Crow) is the Greek name of this bird indicated by 
Pliny ; but not employed by Aristotle. Carbo is applied to it only by 
Albert, perhaps after its German name Schorl. To all these names, M 
Vieillot has moreover added that of Hydrocorai , Gal. pi. 975. 
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upper mandible bent, and that of the lower trun- 
cated ; the tongue is very small ; the skin of the 
throat less dilatable ; the nostrils are like a small 
line, which do not appear to be pierced ; the nail of 
the middle toe is indented like a saw. 

The Cormorants, properly so called. 

Have the tail rounded with fourteen feathers. We 
have one. 

The Cormorant. Pelicanus Carbo , L. Enl. 927* 
The young, Frisch. 187 and 8. Briss Zool. 

Of a black-brown, undulated with deep black on the 
back, and mixed with white toward the end of the 
bill, and the forepart of the neck. In the male, 
round the throat and the cheeks are white, and the 
occiput is also crested. As big as a goose. They 
build in clefts of rocks or on trees, and lay three or 
four eggs. 

The Little Cormorant. Pelic. Qraculus, Gin. Enl. 
974*> the young. 

Rather smaller, with deeper black, and more 
bronzed, no white before the throat, the feathers 
of the back more pointed ; is more scarce than the 
common species. 

Tail, shorter, only equal to one-fifth of the length of 
the body ; tail-feathers, twelve ; dorsal-feather, ovate ; 
Length, 25 inches ; eyes, pale grey-brown. 
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Crested Shag . Cor. Longap , Tern. Pel. Cristatus y 

Olass. Voy. en. Isl. French translation, PL 44. 
Col. 322, and Vieill. Gal. 27t>. 

Only differs from H. Gra cuius in having a crest. 

African Pelican. Pel. Africanus , Sparm. Mus. 
Carl. 3. 61. 

Middle of back and rump, glossy-black ; forepart of 
neck and belly, dusky-white ; scapulars and coverts, 
blue-grey, black tipped. Africa. 

Spotted Shag. Pel. NceviuSj Lath. Syn. 3. PI. 104, 
and Sparm. Mus. Carl. 1. 10. 

All above and forepart of neck, nearly black ; round 
the eyes, denuded ; sides of neck, breast, and belly, 
whitish with small band. New Zealand. P. Pune - 
tatus , Lath. Hydrocora, v Dilophus , Vieill. Gal. t. 
2J5. Lath. H. t. 104 ? 

Dwarf Shag. Pel. Pygmceus , Pall. Voy. Append. 
PI. 1. 

Not bigger than a teal ; black with a green cast about 
the neck. Caspian Sea and Cape of Good Hope. 

To these we may add, 

Halicus Brasilianus , Licht. Pro - 
cellaria Brasiliana , Lath. Zaramagullen Noir y 
Azara, n. 423. Carho Brasilianus , Spix. t. 106. 

Tail, one fourth the length of the body, of twelve 
feathers ; dorsal-feathers, elongate, pointed. Length, 
28 inches ; tail, 7 inches. Brazils. Eyes, fine-blue 
in all ages. Mus. Berlin. 
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Halicvs Lucidus , Licht. 

Grey-brown, shining; beneath, white; sides and 
thighs, brown ; tail-feathers, fourteen. Length, 30 
inches ; tail, 6 inches. Cape of Good Hope. Mus. 
Berlin. 


Carbo. Desmarestia , Payradain, 
Diet. Sci. Nat. x. t. 302. 

Blackish-green ; not crested ; feet and bill, yellow ; 
tail-feathers, fourteen. Female, above, greenish and 
white ; beneath, white. 

Carbo Javanicus , Horsf. 

Java. Length. 16 inches. Mus. India House. 

Pelicami8 Goemardi , Garnot. 
Voy. Coq. 109. t 48. 

Ash ; sides of neck, white ; face, naked, carunculated, 
like the feet, red ; wings, behind, and tail, brown ; 
back and front of wings, white, spotted. Callao Bay. 

The Frigate Birds.* 

Differ from the cormorants in having a forked tail, 
and short feet, the membranes of which are deeply 
emarginated, and by an excessive extent of wings, 
and a bill in which both mandibles are bent at the 
end. 

Their wings are so powerful that they fly to im- 
mense distances, every where, but principally be- 

* M. Vieillot calls them Tachypitm. 
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tween the tropics, pouncing on the flying fish, and 
striking the boobies to compel them to disgorge their 
food. Only one is thoroughly known. 

Greater Frigate Pelican. Pelecanus Aquilus. L. 

Enl. 961. Vieill. Gal. 274. 

Plumage black, more or less varied with white under 
the throat and neck ; bill red. The expanse of its 
wings is said to be sometimes as much as ten or 
twelve feet. 

These have been rather gratuitously raised to the 
rank of species, Pelec. Minor , Edw. 309 ; TsMinor . , 
Vieill., and Leucocephalus, Byfif. Ois. 8, pi. 30; and ' 
perhaps also the Pelec. Palmerstoni, Lath. 

The Boobies. Sula, Briss. Dysporus,* 14. 

Have the bill straight, slightly compressed, pointed, 
with the points a little arched, the edges indented 
like a saw, with the teeth directed backward ; the 
nostrils are prolonged into a line, which extends to 
near the point ; the throat is naked, as well as round 
the eyes, and a little extensible ; the nail of the mid- 
dle toe is notched ; the wings are much less than 
those of the Frigate, and the tail is a little angular. 


* Sula is the name of Pel. Batsanus , L. in the Feroo Islands, according to 
Hoyer, Clus. Exot. 36. The English name is from their stupidity. The 
genus Mona of Vicillot. 

VOL. vui. Q Q 
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They are named from the stupidity with which they 
suffer themselves to be attacked by men and birds, 
especially by the Frigates, who strike, and thereby 
compel them to abandon the fish they have caught 
The most common species is 

The Oannet. Pel. Bassanus. Lin. Enl. 278. Brit 
Zool. pi. 50. Naum. Sup. 56, f..l06. 

White ; the first quills of the wings, and the feet 
are black ; the bill is greenish ; nearly as big as a 
goose. Its name is taken from a small island in the 
gulf of Edinburgh, where they breed greatly, 
although they cover but one egg at a time. They 
come often on our coasts in winter. The young is 
brown, spotted with white. Enl. 986. The other 
species are not as yet sufficiently determined. 

Dyaporua Capenaia. Licht. 

White ; all the quills and tail feathers, black ; base 

of shafts, white. Length, thirty-four inches. All the 

wing-coverts, white. Cape of Good Hope. Mus. 

Berlin. 

Booby. Pel. Suia. L. Enl. 9]3. Cates. I. 875. 

Vieill. Gal. 277- 

Belly and vent, white ; when young, all brown. 

To these may be added — 

Leaser Gonnet. Pelecanua Piacator. Lath. Dy- 
porua Piacator. Illiger. Mus. Berlin. 
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Tail, wedge-shaped ; body, white ; quills, all black ; 
face, red. China. 


Sula. Brasilienis. Spix. 

Braz. 1 . 107. 

Pale brown, spotless ; belly, whitish in the middle ; 
quills, rather long; tail, brown. Brazils. Krus- 
tem, Voy. 1. 18. — See also, Pelecanus Parvus. Lath. 
Morus Parvus. Vieill. 

Anhinga. Plotus,* L. 

On a body and feet similar to those of the cormorant, 
these carry a long neck, a little head, and a straight, 
slender, and pointed bill, with the edges notched j 
the eyes and naked part of the face, are moreover, 
as in the pelican, and these birds have also the 
habit of building, like them, on trees. 

Certain species or varieties are known in both 
continents ; they are not bigger than a duck, but 
their neck is longer. 

Black-bellied Darter. PI. Melanogaster, Enl. 959 
and 960. Vieill. Gal. 278. Wilson, 9, 4. Latham, 
vi. 96. 

Back, scapulars, and wing-coverts, striped black and 
white; quills, belly, thighs, and tail, black; head, 


* Anhinga is the name of these birds among the Topinambous, accord- 
ing to Marcgrave, Plotvi or Plautus, in Latin, signifies flat-foot. Klein 
has used it for one of his family of Palmipedes, and Linnaeus has applied 
it to Anhinga. 

««2 
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actk, ad upper pot of breast, tight-brown ; side of 
head and week. with broad white line. Ceylon, Java. 

IVflo c mc rk rd Darter. Ante. LecaiUant, T. Col. 

380, Ptetus LnaXamtn, Licht 

Black ; back and wing-coverts, white lined ; front of 
neck, veUowidi ; bond on side of eye, white ; head 
above and nape, brown, black dotted. Length, 23 
inches. Cape of Good Hope. P. Rufus is, perhaps, 
the young of Senegal. 

The Phaetons- Phaeton, L. Commonly called 
Tropic birds. May be known by two narrow, very 
long feathers which they carry in their tail, and which 
at a distance seem like a straw. Their head has no 
part naked ; their bill is straight, pointed, indented, 
and tolerably strong ; their feet are short, and their 
wings long, hence they fly great distances out at 
sea, and as they seldom quit the torrid zone, their 
appearance indicates to sailors the vicinity of the 
tropics. On land, where they seldom go, except in 
the affair of nidification, they perch on high trees. 

Only a few species or varieties are known with 
white plumage more or less varied with blackish, and 
which are not bigger than a pigeon. 

Common Tropic Bird. P. jEtherius, Enl. 369, 
and 998. 

Body as big as a wigeon, but to end of long tail- 
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feathers, 2 feet 10 inches ; patched black and white. 
Leach. Zool. Mas. t. 118. 

Red-tailed Tropic Bird. Ph. Phcmicurtts, Enl. 
979. Vieill. Gal. 279. 

Pale-rose colour ; bill and tail, red ; feet, black. 
South Seas. 

The Family of Lamellirostres, 

Has the bill thick, covered with a soft skin rather 
than a true horn, its edges furnished with laminae, or 
small teeth ; the tongue is large and fleshy, indented 
on the edges ; their wings are of moderate length. 
They inhabit the fresh rather than the salt waters. 
In the majority of them, the trachea of the male, 
is enlarged near its bifurcation into capsules of 
divers forms. The gizzard is large, very muscular, 
and the coeca long. 

The great Genus of Ducks. Anas, L. 

Comprehends those palmipedes whose large and flat 
bill is furnished at its edge with a range of protrud- 
ing thin lamina?, transversely placed, which appear 
to be destined to suffer the water to pass, when the 
bird has seized its prey. They are divided into 
three subgenera, whose limits are, however, not very 
precise. 


The Swans. Ctgnus, Meyer. 

Have the bill as large in front as in the rear, and 
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more high than wide at its base •, the nostrils are 
nearly midway of its length ; the neck is very much 
elongated. These are the largest birds of their 
genus. They subsist principally on grains and roots 
of aquatic plants, and thence their intestines, and 
especially the cceca, are very long. Their trachea 
has no enlargement. 

We have two species in Europe. 

Tame, or Mute Swan. Anas Olor. Gm. Enl. 913, 

With a red bill bordered with black, and with a 
round protuberance at its base j the plumage is white 
as snow. The young have the bill lead-colour, and 
the plumage, grey. This is the species, which, when 
domesticated, becomes so great an ornament to our 
lakes and rivers. The gentleness of its movements, 
the elegance of its form, and the dazzling brightness 
of its plumage, have rendered it the emblem of beauty 
and innocence. They live both on fish and vege- 
tables, fly very high and fast, and swim with rapidity 
taking the wind with their wings, which also serve 
them, on occasions, as powerful weapons against their 
adversaries. They build among reeds in ponds, and 
lay six or eight greenish-grey eggs. 

Wild, or Whistling Swan. Cygnus Gelbus, Bechst. 

Anas Cygnus, Gm. Edw. 150, Brit. Zool. pi. 2. 

Naum. 1st Ed 1. 13, f. 27, 

Has the bill black, with a yellow base ; the body is 
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white tinted with yellowish-grey, and entirely grey 
when young. This species, which is very like the 
last in its exteriors, is perfectly distinguishable 
from it, interiorly, by the trachea, which is bent, 
and in a great measure penetrates into the cavity of 
the keel of the sternum, which particularity is 
common to both the sexes, and which does not 
exist in the domesticated species. This is unad- 
visedly named the wild swan, and the singing swan. 
The song of the swan at its death, is a mere fable. 

It is the Cygnus Musicus , Bechst. C. Melanorhyn- 
chus , Meyer. Arctic Circle. 

Black Swan. Anas Phdonia , Shaw, Nat Mus. pi. 
108. An. Atraia, Lath. Vieill. Gal. 286. 

Lately discovered in New Holland ; of the size of 
the common swan, but of a less elegant carriage. It 
is entirely black except the primary quills, which are 
white, and the bill, and a naked skin at its base, 
which are red. Cygnus Atratus, Vieil. Mus. Brit. 

We may add — 

Black-necked, Swan, Anas Melanocephalus , and A. 

Nigricollis, Gmel. Cygnus Nigricollis, Shaw. 

Cyg. Melanocephalus, Vieill. 

White; head, and neck, black ; bill, red. Mus. New 
York, from whence our figure. South America, and 
south of Magellan. 

Canada Goose, Anas Canadensis, L. Enl. 346, 
Wilson Ahk 67, 4, appears to me also a true swan. 
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Dark-ash ; head, neck, and tail, black streaked, and 
throat, white ; bill and feet, black ; tail of eighteen 
feathers. 

Ana. Canadensis, Vieill. Bemicla Canadensis , 
Boie. North America; breeds with An. Anser. 
Cygnt/8 Canadensis, Steph. 

We can hardly separate from the swans certain 
birds, less elegant indeed, but with the same bill. 
Many of these have a tubercle at its base. 

Chinese Swan. Anas Cygnoides. L. Enl. 34-7. 

This species is brought up in our poultry yards, 
where they breed easily with the geese. Of a whit- 
ish-grey, with a grey-brown mantle. The male may 
be known by a little tuft of feathers which hangs 
under the bill, and by a large tubercle which sur- 
mounts the top of it. Swan Goose, Berwick. Cyg- 
nus Sinensis, Steph. 

Some have the bend of the wing armed. They 
form the genus Plectroplianes, Leach, (not Meyer). 

Spur-winged, Swan. Anas Gambensis, L. Lath. 
Syn. III. p. 2, pi. 102, 

Is a much rarer species, so named by its first de- 
scribes. Is remarkable for its size, its high legs, 
and the tubercle on its front, and by the two thick 
spurs with which the bend of the wings is armed. 
Its plumage is purple-black ; the throat, fore- 
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part, and under-part of the body and wings are 
white.* 


Blacle-backed Swan. An. Melanotos, Enl. 937- Ipe- 
cati apoa, Marcg. Vieill. 285. Plectrophanes 
Melanotus, Steph. Greenish black above ; white un- 
derneath ; head and half the neck white, with black 
spots, and the feathers ruffled. Africa Mus. Brit. 
India, Gen. Hardwicke. Zool. Ind. t. 217- Nat. 
Misc. t. 421. The female has the crest smaller. 

The Geese. Anser, Briss. 

Have a moderate or short bill, narrower before than 
behind, and higher than wide at its base ; their legs 
are more elevated than in the ducks, and nearly to 
the middle of the body ; hence they walk better. 
Many subsist on herbs and grains. They have no 
enlargement at the base of the trachea, which in the 
known species does not form any fold. 

The Geese , properly so called. 

Have the bill as long as the head ; the ends of the 
laminae fringe the edge of it, and appear there like 
pointed teeth. 

The Common Goose. An. Anser. L. 

Which has assumed all sorts of colours in domestica- 
tion, comes from a wild species, which is grey, 

* Buifon has confounded this with a variety of the Egyptian duck, 
Enl. 982 . Latham's figure is defective, by showing only one spur ; nor 
is the protuberance prominent. 
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with a brown mantle, undulated with grey, and the 
bill entirely orange. Am. Cinereus, Meyer, Albin, 
90. Naum. 1st Ed. pi. 41, f. 60. But there is 
another species, nearly allied to this, which comes to 
us in autumn, and may be known by the greater 
length of its wings, and by some white spots on the 
forehead ; its bill is orange, but black at the base 
and at the tip. Bean Goose, Lath. Anas. Segeter , 
Meyer, Enl. 985. Frisch. 155. Naum. 1, c. 42. 
f. 61. 

We add, 

Anser Rufescene, Brehm. 

Dark ash; beneath whitish, strongly tinged with 
rusty ; wings, not reaching to the tip of the tail ; bill, 
short, straight, hardly depressed, black and orange. 
Iceland. 

Anser Mediae, Temm. Anser 
Cineraceus, Brehm. 

Dark ash ; beneath whitish ; rump, blackish ; wings, 
when closed, reaching to the tip of the tail ; bill and 
feet, yellow. Length, twenty-three inches. Arctic 
Circle. 

We see often enough in winter. 

White-fronted Goose. Anas Albifrons. Gm. Edw. 

153. Naum. 1st Ed. 43, f. 62. 

Grey, with a black belly, and white forehead. 

The north erf* both continents produces a fourth 
species. 
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Snow Goose. An. Hyperborea. Gm. Wilson, Am. 

8, 68, 5 ; and the young, 69, 5. Naum. 1st Ed. 

Sup. pi. 23, f. 46. 

White, with the bill and feet red ; the quills of 
the wings black at the end. This bird sometimes 
quits the stormy north for our more temperate cli- 
mates. The young has more or less grey. It is 
the An. Ccervlescens of Gm. Edw. 152. 

A riser Jubatus, Spix. Braz. 1. 108. 

Variegated; head, neck, chest, vent, and mirror on 
wings, white ; neck, behind, as if maned ; belly and 
back, reddish ; wings and tail, violet-black ; axilla, 
spinous. Body, twenty-two inches. Brazils. 

See Anas Grandis, Omel. Siberia ; Anas Indie a, 
Lath. India ; A. Montana , Gmel. Cape of Good Hope; 
A. Candidas, Vieil. ; A. Coscoroba, and A. Hybrida, 
Gmel., all from South America ; A. Beringii, Gmel. 
Kamtschatka. 

The Bernacles* 

Are distinguishable from the common geese by a 
shorter, smaller bill, whose edges are not apparent 
beyond the extremities of the laminae. 

The north of Europe sends us, in winter, the 
species so celebrated by the fabulous story of its 
growing on trees, like their fruit. 

• The Scotch name of Antcr Lcucopsit. Klake is the Scotch name for 
goose. 
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The Bemacle, or Clakis. Lath. An. Erythropos. 
Gm. ; or better An. Leucopsis. Bech. Enl. 855. 
Frisch. 189- Naum. 1* c. 39, f. 77* 

The mantle is ash-colour ; the neck black ; the fore- 
head, cheeks, throat and belly, white ; the bill is 
black ; and the feet grey. 

Brent Goose. An. Bemicla. Gm. Enl. 342, and 
better Frisch. 156. Naum. 1, c. 39, f. 78. Wil- 
son, 8, 72 , 1. 

Is from the same country. Its head, neck, and 
quills of the wings, are black ; the mantle, grey- 
brown ; a spot on each side of the upper part of the 
neck, and the under part of the tail, are white j the 
bill is black ; the feet brown. 

The Bemicla Torquata, Boie. 

Some have the bend of the wing spurred. They 
form the genus Chenalopex, Steph. 

Egyptian Goose. An. AZgyptica. Gm. Enl. 379, 
982, and 3. 

Remarkable for the brightness of its colours, and 
the small spur on the wings ; belongs also to this 
subgenus. It may be brought up in domestication, 
but has always an inclination to fly away. It is 
the Clienalopex, or Fox Goose , revered by the 
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ancient Egyptians on account of its attachment to 
its young.* 


The Chenalopex JEgyptica, Steph. 

Magellanic Goose. An. Magellanica , Enl. 1006. 

Head, and part of neck, ferrugineous-brown; beginning 
of the back, breast, and all beneath, barred ferrugineous 
and black ; rump and tail, dusk ; wing-coverts, and 
bar on tail, white. Straits of Magellan. 

Antarctic Goose. An. Antarctica ; which is nearly 
allied to the last. Mus. Carl. 37> and Voy. de la 
Coquille, Zool. 50. 

Male, white ; female, black, with transverse white 
lines. Terra del Fuego. 

Bustard Goose. An. Leucoptera , Brown. II. 40. 

Head, neck, and beneath the body, white ; white bar 
on the wing ; back, and wing-coverts, crossed with 
dusky black lines. Falkland Islands. 

Red-breasted Goose. An. RuficoUts and Torquato, 
Pall. Spic. vj. pi. 9, which it is said comes as far as 
Germany. 

Head, and crown, and narrow stripe of back, black ; 
forehead and cheeks, sprinkled with white ; white spot 
between bill and eye ; neck, rufous, with black and 
white band ; back and wings, black ; belly white. 
Siberia. Found rarely in Britain. Mus. Brit. 

* M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in the Mlnagerie de Mus. Art. Oie d’Egypt. 
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Coromandel Teal. An. CoromandeKoa , Enl. 94®, 
and 950. 

Head and neck, white, spotted black ; top of head, 
black ; lower part of neck, striated with black lines ; 
upper part of body, brown, with a green and red gloss ; 
beneath, white. Coromandel Coast. 

Madagascar Teal. An. Madagascariensis, Enl. 770- 

Top, and forepart of head and neck, white; the 
remainder, dusky-greenish ; patch of pale green, bor- 
dered black and white, below the ears ; lower part of 
neck and breast, rusty, undulated black ; upper part 
of body, dark glossy-green ; beneath, white. Mada- 
gascar. 

Others have been named, but are doubtful, as. 
Variegated Goose, Anas Variegata , Gmel. New 
Zealand. Painted Goose , Anas Picta , Gmel. Staaten 
Island. Grey-headed Goose , Anas Cana , Cape of 
Good Hope. 


Cereopsis. Lath. 

Is a bird of New Holland, very similar to the ber- 
nacles, with a still smaller bill, in which the mem- 
branes are much larger, and extend, in part, on the 
forehead. 

New Holland Cereopsis . Lath. Syn. iij. t. 138. 
Cer. Cinereus. Pl. Col. 206. Vieill. Gal. 284. 

The only species known ; grey ; of the size of the 
goose. 

The Cereopsis Novae Hollandice , Lath. Anser Gri - 
sens. Vieill. 
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The Ducks, properly so called, Anas, Meyer. 

Have the bill less high than wide at its base, and as 
large, or larger, at its extremity than toward the 
head ; the nostrils are nearer its back and base. 
Their legs, shorter, and more behind than in the 
geese, render their walking less easy than in these 
birds; their neck is less elongated, their trachea 
enlarges at its bifurcation into cartilaginous cap- 
sules, of which the left side is generally the largest. 

The species proper to the first division are those 
whose thumb is edged with a membrane, have the 
head thicker, the neck shorter, the feet more behind, 
the wings smaller, the tail stiffer, the tarsi more 
compressed, the toes larger, and the palmations more 
entire. They walk much worse, feed more exclu- 
sively on fish and insects, and dive more frequently. 

This division forms the genera Platypus, Brehm. 
(not Platypus, Shaw,) Hydrobates, Tem., not Vieil. 
nor Bote, and Fuligula, of Ray, and Ch. Bonap. 

Among these we may distinguish, by the size and 
enlargement of the bill, 

Macreuse.* 

Scoter Duck. Anas Nigra. Lin. Enl. 97®. Naum. 
Sup. 14, f. 28 and 9. Brit. Zool. pi. 2, 6. Wil- 
son Am. viij. 72. 

Entirely black ; greyish when young ; the bill very 

* This name comes probably by the bird being considered meagre food. 
Mr. Fleming translates it Oidxmia. 
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large, furnished at its base with a protuberance. They 
bve in great flocks along our coasts, principally on 
shell fish. The young female is An. Ciner (teens, 
Naum. 1, c. 60, f. 91, 92. Fuligula Nigra, BOnap. 

Ve. Iret Duck. Anas Fusco, Lin. Enl. 956. Frisch. 
165. Naum. 1. c.- Sup. f. 15 and 16. Wilson 
72, 3. 

Differs from the last by being altogether stouter ; 
by a white spot on the wings, and a white stripe 
under the eye. The trachea has in its middle a cir- 
cular enlargement, flattened vertically. 

Black Duck. Anas PerspiciUata, Lin*. Enl. 995. 
Edw. 155. Wilson, Am. viij. 67, 1. 

Has white on the occiput, and on the hind neck ; 
and the naked yellow skin at the base of the bill also 
surrounds the eyes. • 

The last forms the genus Macroramphus, Lesson, 
not Leach. 

Cral Duck. Jn. Mena , and Leueoptera. French 
Translation of Pallas, Travels, pi. v. and vj. Naum. 
Sup. 40, f. 79,80. 

Head, and part of neck, white, with black patch on 
crown ; forepart pf body, yellow-brown, undulated 
black ; beneath, greyish-brown, glossy ; bill blue, the 
end marked with diverging stria?. Ural Mountain. 

(F.demM Lntcoeephala. Steph. Fuligula Oxjura 
Leucocep’t'iia. Ch. Bonaparte. 
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Loggerhead Goose, Phil. Trans, lxvi. An. Bracliyp- 
tera. Lath. Voy. du Freyc. pi. 39. 

Head and neck, and upper part of body, ash ; wings, 
white-handed ; beneath, dusky ; vent, white ; bill, 
orange, with black tip. Falkland Islands. 

Race Horse , Wallis and Cook Voy. Anas Cinerea, 
Gmel. The genus Micropterus , Lesson, from its short 
wings. 

New Holland produces a speckled species, remark- 
able for a large fleshy appendage under the bill. 

The genus Biziura, Leach, and Hydrobates, Lesson. 

Lobate Duck, Shaw. An. Lobata, Nat. Mis. viij. 
pi. 255, and Col. 406. Biziura Nonce Hollandice, 
Leach. 

Dusky black, crossed with pale lines ; quills and tail, 
black ; knob on wings. 

We may, moreover, separate 

The Garrots. Clangula, Leach, 

Whose bill is shorter and narrower in front. At the 
head of these we may place the species whose tail 
has the middle quills longest, which make it pointed. 
The genus Histrionicus, Lesson. 

Such are 

The Long-tailed Duck. An. Glacialis, Lin. Enl. 
1008. Edw. 280. Naum. 52, f. 76. Wilson, 
Am. viij. 70, f. 2. The young male, Enl. 999. 
Naum. .52, f. 76, B. The adult in the breeding 
season, Edw. 156. 

White, with a yellow spot on the cheeks, and sides of 

vol. vin. % a 
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the neck ; the breast, back, tail, and a part of the 
wings, black. It has the shortest bill of all the ducks. 
Its trachea, ossified at the base, has, on one side, as it 
were, five simple membranes, square, below which, 
it swells out into a bony capsule. 

Harlequin Duck. Anas Histrionica, Lin. Enl. 978. 
Wilson Am. viij. 72, f. 4. Edw. 99. Naum. 1, 
c. 52, f. 77* And the female, Anas Minuta , 799. 
Edw. 197- 

Ash-coloured; the male fantastically patched with 
white ; the eyelids and flanks red. 

Female Arms Torquata, Gmel. PI. Enl. t. 789. 
Both the above species come to us in winter, but 
at different periods of it. 

The Common Garrots have the tail round or 
square. 

Golden-eye Duck. An. Clangula, Lin. Enl. 802. 
The young An. Glaucion,* Lin. Frisch. 181, 182. 
Naum. 1, c. 55, f. 81, 82. Wilson Am. viij. 
67, 6. 

White ; the head, back, and tail, black ; a small spot 
before the eyes, and two white bands at the wing ; 
the bill blackish. The female, ash, with a brown 
head. They arrive here from the north in winter, 


* The Greek name of a duck, so called from the colour of its eye*. 
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and sometimes build in our ponds. The trachea, 
in the middle, has a large dilatation, the rings of 
which are somewhat mobile j it widens toward the 
bifurcation. 

Spirit Duck. An. Albedo, Enl. 948, the same as 
An. Bucephala, Cates. 1, 95. 

Head and neck, green-golden ; behind the eyes, and 
patch on head, lower part of neck, breast, and beneath, 
white; rest, dusky and white. North America. 

The Eiders, named by Leach, Somateria, 

Have the bill more elongated than the garrots, mount- 
ing higher on the forehead, where it is bordered by 
an angle of feathers ; but, notwithstanding, it is 
more narrow in front. 

The genus Platypus, Lesson. 

Eider Goose. Anas MoUissima, Enl. 208, 9. The 
adults of both sexes, Mus. Carl. 39. The young 
male of three years old, Edw. 98. Wilson Am. 
viij. 91, 2, 3. Naum. 64, f. 79, 80. 

Whitish, with the thighs, belly, and tail, black ; the 
female grey, with brown meshes. This bird is cele- 
brated for the valuable down it furnishes. 

King Duck. An. Spectabilis, Spann. Mus. Carl. II. 
pi. 36. Edw. 154. Naum. 40, f. 58, 59. 

Crown of head, and nape, pale-ash ; base of bill, 
>x2 
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green ; middle of back, whole of belly and vent, black. 
Greenland. The Grey-headed Duck , Edw. Lewin, 
Br. Birds, t. 24, 5. 

In the first, the branches of the bill are narrow and 
linear ; in the latter, hroad and circular. 

See Platypus Leisleri, Brehm., from Coast of Green- 
land, and P. Borealis, Brehm. 

The Millouins. Fuligula, Leach. 

Have no other remarkable character than that of a 
large and flat bill. There are many species in 
France, in all of which it appears that the trachea 
terminates by a similar enlargement, forming a cap- 
sule, partly membranous, on the left side, supported 
by a frame, and bony ramifications. 

The genus Nyroca, Flem., and Aythia, Boie. 

Pochard Duck. An. Ferina, L., An. Rufit, Gm. 
Enl. 80S. Naum. 1, c. 58, f. 87, 88. Wilson 
Am. viij. 90, 6. 

Ashy, narrowly striated with black ; the head, and 
top of the neck, red ; the bottom of the neck, and 
back, brown; the bill clear lead-colour. Builds 
sometimes in the reeds of our ponds. Its trachea is 
nearly of equal diameter. 

Red-crested Duck. An. Rufina, L. Enl. 928. 
Naum. 1. S, 32, f. 63, 64. 

Black, with a brown back, and white on the flanks 
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and wings ; the head red, with the feathers at the 
top of it elevated into a crest ; the bill red. This 
species inhabits the shores of the Caspian, and is 
sometimes carried by the wind as far as this part of 
Europe. The trachea has two successive enlarge- 
ments, besides the capsule of the bifurcation. 

Scaup Duck. An. Mania, Lin. Enl. 1002. Brit. 
Zool. Q. Wilson Am. viij. 69, 3. Naum. 59, f. 
90. The female, An. Frcenaia, Mus. Carl. 38. 
Naum. 59, f. 90, B. 

Ashy, striated with black; head and neck, black, 
changing into green ; rump, and tail, black ; belly, 
and wing-spots, white ; bill, lead-colour. They 
sometimes visit us in small flocks, from the interior of 
Siberia. The trachea, which is at first very large, 
becomes narrower as it proceeds. 

Female White-faced Duck, Sow. Miss. t. 62. A. 
Manila, Boie. 

Nyroca Duck. An. Nyroca. Gm. An. Leucoph- 
talmos, Bech. The female An. Africana, Gm. 
Enl. 1000. Naum. 1, c. 39, f. 89- 

Brown, with the head and neck red ; a white spot on 
the wings, and the belly whitish ; a brown collar at 
the bottom of the neck of the male. Builds in 
north of Germany, and seldom visits France. The 
trachea is enlarged in the middle. 
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Olive Tufted Duck , Sow. Misc. 1 21, and Ferrugine- 
ous and Castaneous Ducky Montague. 

Tufted Duck. An. Fuliguloj L. Enl. 1001. Frisch. 
171. Naum. 1, c. 56, f. 83, 84. Wilson Am. 
viij. 67 . The young, Enl. 1007- An. Scan - 
diaca, Frisch, yj. 36, 1, 2. 

Black ; the plumes of the occiput elongated into 
a tuft ; belly and wing-spot, white ; bill, lead colour. 
They visit us regularly from the North all the 
winter. 

The European is Anas Cristata , Ray. Fuligtda 
Cristata> Ch. Bonap. PI. Enl. t. 1001. 

Bill much wider at the tip than at the base, glossy- 
black; belly, white; crest, large. 

The American Tufted Duck . Anas Fttligula , Wil- 
son, Am. Ora. viij. t. 67 , f. 5. Fuligula Rufi- 
torquesy Ch. Bonap. 

Black belly, and chin white ; sides, waved with grey ; 
collar, chestnut ; bill with a bluish-white band ; no 
crest. North America. 

Pink-headed Duck . Anas CaryophyUacea> Lath., 
Syn. 1. 119. 

Bark-brown, waved; head and neck, pink. India. 
Mus. Gen. Hardw. 

To these may be added, as foreign species — 

Spinous-taUed Teal . An. Spinosa , Enl. 967, 968. 
Anas Dominica , Lin. 

Dusky-brown, with white on the coverts ; head with 
black streaks. Cayenne. 
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Western Duck. An. Stelleri , Pal. Spic. vj. pi. 5. 

White, varied with black; mirror, metallic-black, 
edged with white ; beneath, rusty ; tail, of twelve 
feathers. North America. Stcller. Swensk. Zool. ij. 
t. 62, Anas Dispar. Gmel. Penn. Art. Zool. t. 23. 

Canvas-backed Duck. An. Valisneria, Wilson, Amer. 
Orn. t. 70, f. 5. 

Grey-white, black- waved ; neck, glossy-chestnut ; chest- 
band, black ; bill, straight ; sides, parallel. North 
America. 

Ruddy Duck. An. Rubida , lb. Jl 9 f. 5, 6, of which 
Prince Charles Bonaparte makes his subgenus Oxy- 
ura 9 on account of its pointed tail. 

Bill, flat at the base; nostrils, small; linear tail- 
feathers channelled at the tip, reddish-brown ; crown 
and neck, black ; cheek and throat, white ; very 
nearly allied to Anas Leucocephala 9 but tail-feathers 
channelled the whole length. A. Jamaicensis 9 Lath., 
perhaps a variety. 

To these we have added — 

Pied Duck. Anas Labradora , Wilson, Am. Orn. 
t. 69, f. 6, $ . 

Bill soft, at the tip black ; head, neck, chest, breast, 
scapular, wing-coverts, and secondaries, white ; crown 
and collar, black. North America. 

See Iceland Duck 9 Anas Islandica 9 Gmel. Pen. Art. 
Zool. — Mexican Pochard 9 Anas Fulva 9 Gmel., 
Mexico. — Red and Fcrrugineous Duclc 9 Pen. Br. 
Zool. t. 99. — Anas Ferruginea 9 Gmel. — Red-breasted 
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Duck, Lewin, Brit. Birds, vii., t. 224. — Black and 
White Pochard , Steph., Anas Bicolor, VieilL South 
America. — Gmelin Duck, Lath. — Anas Gmelini, 
Gmel. Caspian Seas. — New Zealand Duck, Anas 
Novee Zealandice, Gmel. New Zealand. — Anas Vir- 
gata, Pr. Max. Trav. ij. 113. Brazils, — and Anas 
Punctata, Burchel, Trav. 1811. 


The ducks of the second division (for which Prince 
Chas. Bonaparte reserves the name of Anas) have 
no membrane to the edge of the thumb. Their head 
and feet are smaller, their neck is longer, the bill 
more equal, and the body less thick ; they walk 
better, and feed on aquatic plants and their fruits, 
as well as on fish and other animals. It appears that 
the enlargements of their trachea are of an homo- 
geneous, bony, and cartilaginous substance. 

Among these also some subdivisions may be esta- 
blished. 

The Souchets, Rhynchaspis, Leach, 

Are very remarkable for their long bill, whose upper 
mandible, bent into a perfect semicylinder, is en- 
larged at the end. The cilia on the sides of it are so 
long and so slender, that they look like lashes. These 
birds live on worms, which they seek on the banks 
of rivers. 

The genus Clypeata, Lesson, and Spatula, Boie. 

Shoveler. An. Clypeata, L. Enl. 971> 972, Frisch. 
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161, 2, and 3, Wilson Am. viij. 67, 7 , Naum. 
49, f. 70 and 71, 

Is a very beautiful duck, with the head and neck 
green, the breast white, the belly red, the back 
brown, the wings varied with white, ash-green and 
brown, &c. They visit us in spring, and they are 
excellent eating. The enlargement of the base of 
the trachea is inconsiderable. This species is the 
Chenerotes of Pliny. 

Membranaceous Duck, An. Faeciata, Shaw, Nat. Mis. 

pi. 697- 

Found in New Holland. The edges of the upper 
mandible are elongated into a membranaceous appen- 
dage. 

There have also been named — 

New Holland Shoveler, Lath., Anas Rhynchotis, 
Lath., and New Holland Duck, Anas Membranacea, 
Lath., both from New Holland, and perhaps Soft-bill 
Duck, hath., Anas Melanorhynchos , Gmel., fromNew 
Zealand. 

The Tadornes 

Have the bill very much flatted towards the end, but 
swelling out into a globular form at the base. 

Shieldrake, An. Tadoma,* L. Enl. 53, Frisch. 166, 
Naum. 1. c. 55, f. 103 and 4. 

Is the most lively coloured of all our ducks j white, 

* Tadorne, the name of this bird in Belon. BufTon, after Turner, 
thought, but erroneously, that it was the Chcnalopex of the ancients. See 
above on the Goose of Egypt. 
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with the head green ; a cinnamon-coloured zone 
round the breast ; the wings varied, with black and 
white, red and green ; common on the streams which 
fall into the North Sea and the Baltic, where they 
build in the downs, and oftentimes in abandoned 
rabbit-holes. The bifurcation is swelled out into two 
bony capsules, but little different from each other. 

The Tadoma Bellonii , Steph., and Tadoma Fami- 
liar is, Boie. 

Others of these ducks of the second division have 
parts of the head naked, and oftentimes a bunch on 
the base of the bill. 

The genus Ca'irina Fleming, and Moschatus, Lesson. 
Muscovy Duck , An. Moschata, L. Enl. 989. 
Commonly, but improperly, called Barbary Duck. 

Originally from America, where it is still found 
wild, and where it perches on trees. It is, however, 
much multiplied in our poultry yards, on account 
of its size. It breeds easily with the common duck. 
The capsule is very large, circular, flatted vertically, 
and altogether on the left side. 

See also Anas Nilotica, and Anas Regia , Gmel., ac- 
cording to Stephens. 

Some have the tail pointed. They form the genus 
Dafila, Leach. 

Pintail Duck. An. Acuta, L. Enl. 954, Wilson 
Am. viij. 68, 8, Frisch. 160 and 168, Naum. 51, 
f. 74 and 75. 

The upper parts and the flanks ash, with narrow 
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stripes of black ; underneath, white ; the head tan- 
coloured ; the tracheal capsule is smaller. 

In others, the male has at least some elevated 
feathers on the tail. 

Mallard Duck. An. Boschas ,* L. Enl. 776 and 7» 
Wils. Am. viij. 70 , 7> Frisch. 158, 9. 

To be known by its yellowish feet and yellow bill, 
and by the beautiful changeable green of the head 
and rump of the male. In our poultry yards they 
vary in colour like all domesticated animals. The 
wild ducks common in our marshes build in reeds, 
old trunks of willow trees, and sometimes on trees. 
The trachea is terminated towards its base by a 
large bony capsule. 

Hook-biUed Duck. An. Adunca , Albin Birds, 
ij. t. 96, 97> is a singular variety. 

See also Curved-bill Duck , Lath., Anas Curvirostra, 
Gmel. 

Some have the head crested, and the bill a little 
narrower in front ; and which, coming from abroad, 
are in most menageries ; such as 

Chinese Teal. An. Qalericulata, L. Enl. 805 and 
6, Vieill. Gal. 287. 

In which the male has the quills of the wings en- 
larged, and standing vertically. Edw. 1. 102. And, 

• the Greek name of the teal. 
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Summer Duck , An. Sponsa, L. Enl. 980 and 981, 
Wilson, viij. 78, 3. 

The capsules are of moderate size, and round. 

Edw. t. 101, metallic, throat with a pendant crest; 
mirror, purplish-blue, white tipt ; under wing-coverts, 
white, black spotted ; bill, small ; builds on trees. 
North apd South America, and West Indies. 

Other foreign species have, with the bill of the 
duck, legs higher than those of the goose. They 
perch and build in trees. 

Black-bellied Whistling Ducky An. Arborea , Enl. 
804. Edw. t. 193. 

Neck, back, and scapulars, brown ; crown slightly 
crested, dusky ; throat and beneath, white. Jamaica. 

Red-billed Whistling Ducky An. Autumnalis, 826. 
West Indies. Edwards, t. 194. 

Chestnut and white; vent and quills, black; white 
bar on wings. 

Spanish Ducky An. Viduata y 808. 

Back and breast ferruginous, with dusky lines ; belly, 
light brown, spotted black; head, white; crowa, 
black. Carthagena. 

To these we may add, 

Spotted-beaked Ducky Anas Maculirostrisy Licht 
Canard & Bee tricolory Azara, 440. 

Bill, brown; tip, black, base with two red spots; 
crown and nape, black ; throat and sides of head, yel- 
lowish ; neck and chest, ash, with round black spots; 
sides, rump, and vent, black and white banded. 
Length, fifteen or sixteen inches. Brazils. 

Gerra Tealy Lath. H., Anas Gerra y Gray. 
White ; bill, top of head, back, collar, both ends of 
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wings, and tail, black ; centre of wings, metallic-green ; 
female, paler ; wings, brown ; end of secondaries, 
white ; head with a black centre, and two black eye- 
streaks. Mus. Brit. India. 

Radjah Duck . Anas Radjah , Lesson Voy. Coq. t. 
49, Anas Leucomelas , Gamot. 

Head, neck, and chest, front of belly, part of wings, 
and tips of wing-coverts, white ; part of wing, black- 
ish ; mirror, shining-green. Bourou. 

There is one among the number, whose feet are 
only semipalmatecL 

The genus Anseranas , Lesson. 

Semipalmated Goose , Lath., An. Semipalmata , Lath., 
Sup. t. 139, Cuv. Mem. du Mus. 1827* 

Head, neck, back, wings, tail and thighs, deep-brown ; 
the rest white. New Holland. 

See also Hawksbury Ducky Lath., Supp. front. 
Anas Jubatay Lath., Black and White Goosey Anas 
Melanoleucay Lath., all from New Holland. 

Finally, among those with no notable distinction, 
we have, especially in winter, 

Oadwal Ducky An. Streperay L. Enl. 958, Naum. 1. 
c. 45, f. 65, Wilson Am. viij. t. 71> f- 1- 

Reticulated, and narrowly striped with blackish ; the 
wings red, with a green and white spot. The cap- 
sule of the trachea is small. 

An. Penelopey * L. Enl. 825, 
Frisch. 164 and 169, Naum. f. 72 and 3. 

With narrow blackish stripes ; the breast vinous ; 

• The Greek name of a duck with a red head. 
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the head red ; the forehead pale, white-green, and 
black on the wings ; the tracheal capsule round, 
moderate, and very bony. 

The genus Marcia of Stephens, Marcia Fistularis, 
Steph. 

Ruddy Goosey An. Rutila , Pal. Nov. Com. Petrop. 

XIV. 22. Tandora Rutila , Steph. 
Grey-headed Goose , An. Cana , and Casarca , Brown 
111. 41 and 42. 

Spotted-billed Duck y An. Pcecilorhynchos , Ind. Zoo!, 
pi. 14, 

Bill, black tip ; yellow at the base; on the forehead, on 
each side, a rufous bare spot ; above, deep brown, 
black towards the tail ; bar on wings, and belly white. 
Ceylon. 

American Wigeon , An. Americana, the Jensan, Enl. 
955, Wils. viij. 99, 4. 

Crown and forehead, yellowish-white ; head and neck, 
speckled black and white ; black glossy patch behind 
the eye; back, pale-rusty, waved with black lines; 
white patch on wing-coverts ; beneath, white. North 
America. 

Ilathera Duck , An. Bahamensis , Cates. 93. 

Top of head, breast, belly, and thighs, rufous-grey ; 
above, rufous-brown ; cheeks, throat, and fore part of 
neck, white. Brazils. 

Dusky Duck, An. Obscura, Wils. viij. 72, 5. 

Blackish-brown; mirror, violet-blue, black-edged; 
under wing-coverts, pure- white. America. 
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Arched, Duck. An. Arcuata, Gm. or A. Paturi, 
Spix. Braz. t. 109. 

Brownish ; front of head, throat, and lower part of 
the neck, reddish ; occiput, black ; middle of the 
neck, whitish; wings, black-green, humerus, black ; 
speculum, shining-green, with a white band behind it. 
Body, thirteen inches. 

To these we add — 

Anas Javanica , Horsf. Java, Anas Arcuata , Cuv. 

A. Sili , Hamilton, MSS. n. 43. 

Part of wings and base of tail, chestnut ; back and 
lower part of wings, brownish-black ; neck, dull, 
heavy, fulvous ; chin, pale ; belly, chestnut ; belly 
and breast, varied with black. Java. 

Among a number of small species, which are de- 
signated by the name of Teal, 

Garganey Duck , An. Querquedula, L. £nl. 946, and 
the old male. An. Circia , Frisch. 176, Naum. 47, 
f. 66 and 7- 

Reticulated, with black on a grey ground ; a white 
stripe round, and at the comer of the eye; and 
common in our ponds. The capsule is a bony, pear- 
shaped expansion. 

Common Teal , An. Crecca, L. Enl. 947, Frisch. 174, 
Naum. 4, f. 68 and 69, Wils. Am. viij. 70» 4, 
Brit. Zool. pi. 2. 
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Marked with narrow blackish stripes ; the head red, 
and a green band at the corner of the eyes, bor- 
dered with two whitish lines, &c. The capsule is 
pear-shaped. 

White-faced Ducky An . Discore , Enl. 966, 403. 

Back, brown, transversely waved with grey lines; 
lower part of neck before, breast, and belly, pale- 
rufous, marked with dusky spots ; vent, black ; 
wing-coverts, blue ; wings with a white band. Ame- 
rica. Wils. Am. Om. viiL t. 68, f. 4. 

Manilla Tealy An. Manillensisy Son. 1 Voy. 55. 

Upper parts and sides of head and throat, white; 
neck, brown; wing-coverts, reddish-brown; back, 
veflow ; the feathers black-margined; beneath, white. 
Manilla. 

We merely refer to many others which have been 
named : — Supercilious Ducky A. SupercUiosa, GmeL 
New Zealand. Georgia n Ducky Anas Georgica , 
GmeL South Georgia. — Crested Ducky Anas Cris- 
tatOy GmeL Staaten Land. — Backal Tealy Anas 
Foraois, GmeL China. — Hind Tealy Anas HmOy 
GmeL China. — Mexican Ducky Anas Nomce His- 
psmkty GmeL Mexico. — Black-tailed Ducky Anas 
Meiamuruy GmeL — Mareca Ducky Anas Brasilien - 
sisy GmeL— Cape Wigoon, Lath., Anas Capensis, 
GmeL — Anas Bicolory Cganopteroy Cgansrostrisy 
flarirostrisy Epicuteri, JaspedeOy Tzilzichoa, Ver- 
ricolar, Eahmmniy Pimtaleay BubirostriSy Spini- 
cmudMy and TorquatOy Yiefllot — Falcated Ducky 
Anas Fatcarioy GmeL Pen. Arct. ZooL t. 20. Siberia. 
— Broun Duck, Lath., Anas Fuscescensy Gm. New- 
foundland. 
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Greenland, Duck , Anas Borealis , Gm. Iceland. — 
Solitary Duck , Anas Monacha, Gmel. — Damietta 
Duck, Anas Damiatica, Gmel. — Alexandrine Duck, 
Anas Alexandrini, Gmel. — A. Sarai, Forst. — Gattair 
Duck, Anas Gattair, Gmel. , from Alexandria. — Sisceir 
Duck, Lath., Anas Sisceir, Gmel.,— and Arabic Duck, 
Anas Arabica, Gmel., from Arabia. — Kekuschka 
Duck, Anas Kekuschka, Gmel. from the Caspian 
Sea. — Dominican Duck, Anas Dominicana, Gmel. 
from the Cape. 

The genus Mergus, L., 

Comprehends the species whose bill is more slender 
and more cylindrical than that of the ducks ; each 
mandible armed, its entire length, on the edges, 
with small pointed teeth, like a saw, and directed 
backward ; the tip of the upper mandible is crooked. 
Their appearance and plumage are like the duck ; 
but their gizzard is less muscular, and their intes- 
tines and coecums shorter. The enlargement of the 
lower larynx of the male is enormous, and in part 
membranaceous. They live on lakes and ponds, and 
destroy a great deal of fish. 

Three species of them visit France in winter, 
whose variations of plumage have caused them to be 
multiplied by some naturalists. It is said that they 
build, in the north, between the rocks, or in reeds, 
and lay a great many eggs. 

Goosander Mersanger, Merg. Merganser, L. Enl. 

951, Naum. 1. c. 61, f. 93, Brit. Zool. pi. N. 

Frisch. 190, Wilson Am. viij. 68. 

Of the size of a duck, with red bill and feet. The 

VOL. VIII. s s 
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old male has the head deep green, the feathers on 
the top of it form a kind of tuft; the mantle is 
blackish, with a white spot on the wings ; the neck 
and below white, slightly tinted with rose colour. 
The young and the female, M. Castor , Enl. 953, 
Frisch. 191, Naum. 61, f. 93, B, are grey, with a 
red head. 

Red-breasted Merganser. Merg. Serrator , L. Enl. 
207, Edw. 95, Naum. 1. c. 51, f. 90, Wils. Am. 
viij. 69, 2, S . 

With red bill and feet; the body varied, black, 
white, and brown ; the head black-green, with a 
pendant crest at the occiput. The young and the 
female H. a Manteau Noir, Naum. 62, f. 95, have 
the head brown. 

Smew Merganser , M. Albellus, L. Enl. 449, Frisch. 
172, Naum. 63, f. 97» Brit. Zool. pi. N. 1, Wils. 
Am. viij. 71 » f- 4. 

With blue bill and feet ; the body white, varied with 
black on the mantle ; a black spot on the eye, and 
on the occiput. The young male and the female, 
M. Minutus Mustelinus, &c., Enl. 450, Brit. Zool. 
pi. N. 2, Naum. 63, f. 98, are grey, with a red 
head. 

Among the foreign species, none are well deter- 
mined but 
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Hooded Merganser , M. CucuUatus of Carolina, Enl. 
935 and 936. 

Head, neck, and back, dark-brown; head covered 
with erect, laterally flattened crest, dusky-white, edged 
with brown ; beneath, dirty-white, waved ; sides, 
buff. North America. Wilson Amer. Om. viii. t. 
69, f. U . 

Brasilian Merganser . M. Brasiliensis , Vieill. Gal. 
283. 

Crested body ; above, slate-coloured ; beneath, white ; 
sides, spotted ; bill and feet, black. 
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SUPPLEMENT ON THE PALMIPEDES . 


On the general observations on this order in the text, it is 
quite unnecessary for us to enlarge here ; we proceed there- 
fore, at once, to our supplement on the divisions. 

The first family is Bhachyptera ; the first genus Co- 
lymbus; and the first subgenus that of Podiceps, or the 
Grebes. 

The grebes are not web-footed, but have the feet pinnated, 
or enlarged, by a membranous edge, like fulica, or the coots, in 
the last order. They belong, as do several of thegenera included 
among the grallae by Cuvier, to Dr. Latham’s very judicious 
division of pinnatipedes * From their peculiar conforma- 
tion, the grebes cannot walk well, nor do they fly without 
difficulty ; but as the extent of their sternum gives them 
great muscular power, they cut the water with extreme facility, 
either at its surface, or in its depths, for they have some- 
times been taken in nets at the depth of twenty feet and 

# We cannot avoid, in this place, paying a just tribute of praise to this 
excellent ornithologist, whose merits, perhaps, are not always so duly 
appreciated as they ought to be. In the changes which he has made in 
the Linnsean system, he has exhibited a salutary cautiousness, united with 
an enlightened discrimination. The establishment of his columbine sod 
pinnated orders, the clear characters on which his sections are founded, 
and his usually just allocation of genera, are ample proofs of this. As to 
his “ double emplois” and casual inaccuracies, respecting foreign species, 
they are not to be attributed to himself, but to the state of the subject 
Wherever the Doctor has had an opportunity of personal knowledge, the 
truth and fidelity of his descriptions are not to be excelled ; and he has 
given us a vast deal of original and valuable matter, put forth without 
ostentation, and without the vain parade of learning, by which so many 
others have found an easy path to the temple of celebrity. 
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more. These birds, which live on small fish, on Crustacea, 
on insects with elytrse, on spawn, and aquatic plants, inhabit 
rivers, lakes, and the shores of the sea. 

Those which live on the fresh waters construct their nest 
with rushes, &c. interlaced, which they attach to the stems of 
reeds, resting it on their broken tops, or suffering it to float. 
They usually lay two or three eggs, but sometimes four or 
five, which are white, or of a whitish-green, waved with 
brown. Those species whose ordinary sojourn is the seas 
which bathe the coasts of France, usually nestle on those of 
England, in the hollows of rocks, from which the young, 
which probably remain in the nest until their wings have 
acquired sufficient force to serve them as a parachute, are 
obliged to throw themselves into the water. 

The grebes which are found on shore, driven back by the 
waves, although their constant habit is to swim against the 
wind, are easily taken before they can succeed in setting 
themselves afloat again ; but they give most violent blows 
with their bill. These birds usually seek to escape from 
danger by diving, and make little use of their wings to fly. As 
they are constantly in the water, even during the most rigorous 
seasons, they are covered with feathers, which from their elas- 
ticity, are directed inwards, and which form so close, firm, and 
lustrous a down, that it equally protects them from humidity 
and cold. Muffs are made of the covering of their breast, of 
a silvery white, which never become wet, and unite the elas- 
ticity of feathers to the brilliancy of silk, and the softness of 
down. Pallas tells us, that in the southern parts of Siberia 
there are such numbers of grebes, that the Barabynsk 
Tartars carry on a very lucrative commerce in this sort of 
peltry. 

We must pass the species over, and proceed to the Ha- 
liornis. 

This bird was formerly placed among the grebes. The 
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species of Surinam is remarkable, according to Brown, for 
having the head and body in perpetual motion. It lives on 
flies, and often becomes domestic. Gmelin adds, that it 
catches those insects with exceeding dexterity ; but this pecu- 
liarity has been mentioned by Fermin as appertaining to 
another bird, which he calls 44 Otseau du Soleil” which has 
been erroneously approximated to the bird in question. Con- 
cerning this bird, very little indeed has been ascertained, 
either as to its manners or its propagation. It is found in 
Paraguay, as well as Surinam, and there is another species 
in Senegal. 

The Divebs proper are northern birds, which swim ex- 
tremely well, and dive with such celerity that they often 
evade a shot directed against them, sinking at the very 
moment the flash appears ; so that the fowlers are obliged to 
conceal it from them, by placing a bit of pasteboard near the 
pan. These birds cannot support themselves on land except 
in a position nearly vertical, and by the assistance of their 
wings, which thus act as oars. Sometimes they fall with 
their belly flat upon the ground, and have no small difficulty 
in raising themselves up ; accordingly, they come to land 
only during the season of reproduction. The eggs are two 
in number, and deposited by the female on small islets and 
promontories ; they feed on fish, of which they are great 
destroyers, on spawn, on aquatic insects, and sometimes on 
certain plants. They are seen in our climates only when the 
rivers and ponds of cold countries are frozen ; and as they 
fly very well, they return after the thaw to their northern 
habitat. 

The Colymbus Glacialis inhabits the arctic seas of both 
worlds, and is very common in the Hebrides, in Norway, in 
Sweden, and in Russia. It is also found in the more northern 
parts of this kingdom, and generally along the coasts of the 
Atlantic ; it is a bird of passage ; it especially pursues her- 
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rings ; it nestles in small islets on the edge of fresh waters ; 
and the three eggs which the female lays, are marked with 
great and small spots, of a purplish-ash, on a ground of 
isabella white. Lewin is of opinion, that this diver, like the 
grebes, makes its nest, which floats upon the water, in retired 
places. 

This bird is called Imbrim in the Feroe islands, Ember - 
goose in the Orkneys, and in Greenland Tuglek , or Tudlik. 
Though it flies but seldom, it rises to a very considerable 
height. When it has young ones, instead of sinking in the 
water to escape from its enemies, it attacks them boldly with 
its bill. Its feathers constitute an article of clothing for 
many of the northern tribes. 

The Colymbus Arcticus is very rarely seen on the coasts 
of England or France, but is very common in the north of 
Europe, and frequently found on the lakes of Siberia, Ice- 
land, Greenland, and even in Hudson's Bay. The Laplan- 
ders make their winter bonnets with its down, and in Norway 
its destruction is prohibited, because its cries serve as a pre- 
sage of fine weather, or of rain. Fish, frogs, and insects con- 
stitute its food ; and it makes, in reeds, and on the borders of 
lakes, a nest, in which the female deposits two eggs, marked 
with black spots upon a brown ground. 

To the Guillemots the attribute of stupidity has been 
generally applied ; yet probably without sufficient reflection 
on the peculiar conformation of the birds, and the inconve- 
niences which must result from that peculiar conformation. 
The wings are so short and narrow, that the guillemot can 
scarcely flutter. The legs, from their position, are quite 
unfit for the purpose of walking ; and the natural element of 
the bird is only on the bosom of the sea, where it swims with 
the greatest swiftness, and even dives below the ice. 

The guillemots are nearly strangers to the temperate cli- 
mates of Europe, though Pennant, on the authority of a 
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note communicated to him by Scopoli, tells us that they are 
to be seen upon the coasts of Italy. They are very common 
on those of Norway, of Iceland, of the Feroe islands, at 
Spitzbergen, Kamtschatka, Terra Nuova, at Nootka, and 
on the northern coasts of America and Asia. These birds, 
whose wings are fit only for a feeble flight, and one of short 
duration, on the surface of the arctic seas, rather employ them 
to accelerate their motions on the water when in pursuit of 
fish, of marine insects, of crabs, and other Crustacea, which 
constitute their food. It is also by the assistance of these 
short wings that they clear the projecting edges of rocks, or 
jump from point to point, to the precipitous situations in 
which they build their nests. Though accustomed to the 
most rigorous cold, and often seen upon the floating islands of 
ice, yet, as they can find subsistence only in an open sea, they 
are forced to migrate in cases of complete frost. They then 
descend along our coasts and those of Holland and France, 
where families have been known to remain and establish 
themselves among the rocks. 

The Foolish Guillemot ( Colymbus Troile ), which, during 
the greatest portion of the year, inhabits the arctic seas of 
both worlds, descends in winter along the borders of the 
Baltic sea. It is found on many parts of the English coast 
during summer, but does not so frequently appear in Holland 
or France. These birds assemble in large flocks, and con- 
struct their nests in the clefts of rocks, where the female lays 
some eggs of a greenish blue, more or less spotted with 
black. They are pointed at one end, and very large in pro- 
portion to the size of the bird. 

The Black Guillemot inhabits the same countries as the 
preceding species. In winter, it is only a bird of passage 
along the shores of the Great Ocean, and is very rarely indeed 
seen in inland seas and lakes. These birds fly generally in 
couples, shaving the surface of the sea very closely, and 
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making a loud clapping with their little wings. They place 
their nest in the crevices of rocks of no great elevation, from 
which the young ones may throw themselves into the water, 
and thus avoid becoming the prey of foxes, which, according 
to the account of Anderson, in his u History of Greenland,” 
are perpetually lying in wait for them. Spitzbergen, and 
Greenland, are the usual nestling places of these birds ; but 
some are found to breed on the coasts of Wales and Scotland, 
and those of Gothland, in Sweden. The brood consists but 
of two eggs, ash -coloured, and marked with black spots. 

This bird, according to Fabricius, is so distrustful, that it 
cannot be taken or killed, except by means of snares, laid near 
its nest. This trait agrees but little with the popular notion 
concerning the stupidity of the genus. 

The habits of Cephus, a section formed by our author, 
of a single species ( Colymbus Minor )> do not differ from 
those of the guillemots. 

We now come to the Pinguins, which our author has 
subdivided into two sections, the Macareux, and the Pin- 
guins proper. 

The former occupy, habitually, the most northern points 
and islands of Europe, of Asia, and of America : but they 
cannot remain at sea, except when it is calm weather. When 
the tempest surprises them far from shore, great numbers of 
them perish. Though they usually only shave the surface 
of the water, in flying, they yet can elevate themselves to a 
certain height. By night they retire into the clefts of rocks 
and caverns. On land, they cannot hold themselves upright, 
but by fixing their tarsi, as well as feet, upon the ground ; 
and in their tottering walk they seem to rock from one side 
to the other. Their food consists in crustaceous animals, 
and they also live on shell mollusca, and small fish, which 
they lake in diving. They make their nests in holes on the 
sea coast, which they enlarge with their bills and feet. Here, 
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either on the bare ground, or on a bed composed of feathers, 
and fine sea- weed, the female deposits, yearly, only one egg. 
This egg is of a bulk very much disproportioned to the size 
of the bird. 

The species Fratercula Arctica , which is the Puffin Auk 
of Latham, is periodically a bird of passage on our coasts, 
and on those of Holland and France, where it arrives in 
March, or April. A great number of them perish in their 
passage, and their dead bodies are driven on shore by the 
wind. These birds are not frightened by the presence of 
man, nor even do they shew much fear of shot. Their cry is 
a grave sound, and their flight is sometimes considerably ele- 
vated, notwithstanding the smallness of their wings. They 
couple on the water, like the ducks, and towards the middle 
of May, the females lay, in burrows, already made, or in holes 
which the lightness of the soil enables them to excavate to 
several feet in depth, a single white egg, as large as that of a 
young hen, pointed at the end, and with ash-coloured and not 
very distinct spots. We are informed by a French writer, 
that when the female perceives any attempt to take away her 
egg, she pushes it behind her with her feet, to the bottom of 
the hole, and remains boldly at the entrance to defend it 
These birds retire in autumn, with their young. 

The yolk of the eggs, according to Fabricius, is good eat- 
ing, and the flesh of the young is a tolerable meat ; but that 
of the old exceedingly rancid and disagreeable. The natives 
of the Kurile islands make ornaments with their bills, and 
those of Oonalaska, vestments, with the skin and feathers. 

It is reported by Buch, in his Voyage to Norway and Lap- 
land, that the natives have a singular mode of catching these 
birds, when they are in considerable numbers. We quote it 
here, but without pledging ourselves for its authenticity. 
When, by the assistance of a noose, the fowler has succeeded 
in getting out the foremost one, as each bird seizes the tail of 
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that which precedes, they are all drawn with ease out of the 
hole which they occupy. 

The Tufted Auk of Latham, fratercula cirrhata , belongs 
to this subdivision. These birds never quit the sea during the 
day-time, but do not remove more than five or six leagues 
from rocks and islands. They live on Crustacea and testacea, 
which they break with their bill, as with a wedge. The 
male and female retire, during the night, into the crevices of 
precipitous rocks, and into holes which they dig themselves, 
to the depth of an ell, and they dangerously wound the im- 
prudent hand that attempts to withdraw them. The female 
lays one egg, of a middle size between that of the duck and 
goose. Notwithstanding the considerable relations existing 
between this and the last species, they do not live together, 
nor do they even inhabit the same countries. While the puffin 
auk is found in all the Northern Ocean, in Iceland, in Nor- 
way, in America, in Scotland, and even in the Oriental^ seas, 
the tufted auk appears confined to Kamtschatka, America, 
and the Kurile islands. 

Those fraterculae, distinguished by M. Temminck under 
the name Starykes, a word of Russian origin (Phaleris), 
differ little in their habits from the preceding species. The 
Perroquet Auk , Lath., (fratercula or alca psittacula 9 ) in- 
habits Kamstchatka, the islands towards Japan, and the west 
shores of America. These birds are so stupid, that the 
natives catch them in the evening, on their return to shore, by 
merely waiting for them, enveloped in loose garments of fur, 
with open sleeves, into which these auks run for shelter. 
This kind of .capture is, however, of small value, for their 
flesh is blackish and very hard, and the down cannot be 
removed without tearing away the skin. The same birds will 
also suffer themselves, at times, to be taken by the hand, when 
they drop on shipboard, which sailors consider a presage of 
bad weather. Like the species before-mentioned, they lay 
but one egg. 
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The Cristatella of the same author is remarkable for an 
elegant curling tuft of feathers on the forehead, with other 
slender arched feathers behind and beneath the eye. 

The Pinguins proper are placed in Latham's genus Auk. 
Our author, as we have seen, denies them the faculty of 
flight in Mo. But in this he is contradicted by M. Tern- 
minck, who says that it applies only to the A lea Impennis 
( Great Auk , Lath.)_and the Alca Tarda ( Razor-billed Auk, 
Lath.) flies very well, though closely shaving the surface of 
the water. The pinguins have close relations with the fol- 
lowing genus Aptenodytes, or the manchots, which are called 
pinguins, by Latham ; but, independently of other differences, 
the pinguins inhabit the northern, and the manchots the 
southern seas. 

These birds rarely quit the coasts, and unless from acci- 
dental causes, such as squalls and hurricanes, do not appear 
on shore except in brooding time. They have a double 
moulting, and there is no marked difference between the sexes. 
They nestle by troops in the holes of rocks, and lay but a 
single egg. 

The Common Pinyuin of our author, Razor-billed Auk, 
Lath., is an inhabitant of the Arctic Seas of both worlds, and 
in winter is a bird of passage on the coasts of England, Nor- 
way, Holland, and France, and is accidentally seen on some 
inland waters. Insects, and marine Crustacea, appear to form 
its principal aliment, as well as certain fish, especially young 
herrings. The single egg, which the female lays in the holes 
of rocks which border the sea, is oblong, of a yellowish white, 
sometimes marked with small ash-coloured spots, and some- 
times with black and brown spots of an irregular form. 

Edwards conjectures that these birds pass the winter in 
caverns of rocks, whose aperture is submerged, but whose 
interior is sufficiently large to afford them a retreat, where 
they remain in a state of torpor, supported by the fat with 
which they are loaded. 
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The Alca Impennis , or Great Auk , very seldom removes 
from the highest latitudes, and lives habitually on the floating 
icebergs of the Arctic Pole. It always remains upon the 
water, except during the time of propagation, when it places 
in the clefts of rocks, a nest, in which the female deposits an 
egg, as big as a swan's, of an isabella-white, with many black 
stripes and spots, resembling Chinese characters. It would 
seem that the food of this species is partly marine vegetables, 
and partly fish of certain species. 

The division Aptenodytes, Manchots in French, comes 
under the title Pinguin in Latham. Our navigators to the 
Austral Seas have always designated the birds which consti- 
tute it, by the same name, but certainly most erroneously, for 
there are not only strong differences of generic character be- 
tween the pinguins and manchots, but they inhabit exactly 
the opposite latitudes of the globe. 

These birds are of all the feathered race the most totally 
unprovided with the characteristic faculty of their class. 
Instead of wings furnished with quills, they have nothing but 
simple pendant winglets, covered only with the rudiments of 
feathers resembling scales. In the water these perform the 
office of oars or fins, and out of that element, can assist merely 
in preserving the equilibrium of the bird in its vacillating 
walk. 

These birds are found only in the Antarctic Seas and Islands, 
while nature appears to have assigned to the pinguins the 
northern seas as their peculiar sojourn. Their neck is short 
and thick, their skin hard and thick, like that of a pig, and 
their belly covered with a great quantity of fat. On land, 
from the position of their feet, they hold themselves upright, 
as if sitting on the crupper. Assembled in flocks, they seem, 
at a distance, like so many children, and inclining their heads 
to one side and the other. They are easily approached, and 
knocked down with stones and sticks. We should not, how- 
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ever, attribute to stupidity what is only a natural consequence 
of their conformation, which will not permit them to with- 
draw with sufficient rapidity from dangers, of the nature of 
which, moreover, they can know but little in their desert 
habitations. If surprised, they defend themselves by strik- 
ing violently with their bills against the legs of their assail- 
ants. They sometimes even have recourse to stratagem, and 
pretending to run away, return quickly, and strike with so 
much force as to tear away the skin, when the legs of those 
who attack them are not well guarded. They appear, how- 
ever, but seldom on land, except in the breeding time, which 
takes place in the small islands bordering the coast. They 
hold themselves upright upon their nest, where the females 
in general lay but two or three eggs. 

The Aptenodytes Patagonica , Patagonian Pmguin of 
Latham, when its voice, which resembles the braying of an 
ass, is heard, elongates its neck, which, says Bougainville, 
gives it something of a noble air. They are usually seen in 
flocks, sometimes to the number of forty. But though appa- 
rently arranged in order of battle, when attacked, they make 
for the water-side, when they have sufficient time ; and as 
soon as they find water enough to cover their head and shoul- 
ders, they plunge down, and swim with so much quickness, 
that no fish, it is said, can follow them. When they meet with 
any obstacle, they spring four or five feet out of the water, 
and then plunge in again, to continue their route. Bougain- 
ville thought of transporting into Europe an individual of 
this species, which had been so far tamed as to know and fol- 
low the person who fed it. It would eat bread and meat, as 
well as fish ; but these aliments, without doubt, were insuffi- 
cient, and it became emaciated, and died. 

The Aptenodytes Chrysocoma belongs to our author's sub- 
genus Cattaractes. It has been found by travellers in the 
Magellanic lands, in that of Van Diemen, in the island of 
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Desolation, and at the Cape of Good Hope. This bird, in- 
stead of walking, transports itself from place to place, by 
leaps and bounds. This circumstance probably induced 
Bougainville to attribute more vivacity to it than to the other 
species. These birds live in families, on lofty rocks, and 
make their nests there. They lay but one egg. This is the 
Crested Pinguin of Latham. 

Aptenodytes Demeraa , Cape Pinguin of Latham, is the 
type of our author's spheniscus. 

These birds, whose digestive tube is very long, take so 
much food at a time, that they are frequently forced to dis- 
gorge it. When they swim, their head alone is visible above 
the water, and they catch fish with the most astonishing facility. 
They remain six months at sea, but during summer and 
autumn, they pass the greatest part of the day in the weeds 
about the coast. With their bills they form holes of two or 
three feet in depth, the entrance to which is very low, and 
tolerably broad. There they live, and the females lay two or 
three eggs, of a dirty yellow, about the size of turkey-eggs. 
Early in the morning, and in the evening, they sally forth to 
fish, and on their return, form in flocks along the shore, 
where they send forth cries like the braying of an ass, and 
nearly as loud. When walking in the paths which they form 
through the weeds on the coast, they make a noise like the 
trot of a little horse. They can be killed with short sticks, 
but care must be taken to avoid the strokes of their bill, 
which will often draw blood. They are found at the Cape, 
Penguin Isle, the Malouines, &c. 

We come now to the family of the Loxgipennes, or high- 
flying Palmipedes. 

The Petrels have received this denomination, whim- 
sically enough. Besides the faculty of swimming, they pos- 
sess that of supporting themselves on the water, by striking 
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very rapidly with their feet, which has caused them to be 
compared to St. Peter walking upon the water. 

The petrels are to be seen in all seas of the globe from one 
pole to the other. They are the inseparable companions of 
mariners, during their long navigations. Those which are 
most frequently met, are the Procellaria Capensis , and the 
smallest species. The flight of these birds is almost always 
performed by hovering, and without presenting apparent 
vibrations. They rise with facility, and can fly against the 
strongest winds, which never slacken their movements. The 
tempest not only does not affright them, but they are almost 
necessitated to seek those seas where the agitation of the 
waves bring to the surface those marine animals which con- 
stitute their food. In consequence of this, they are frequently 
seen in all weathers, in the vortices which are formed by 
the track of vessels. 

These birds drop upon their prey with extreme prompti- 
tude, and carry it off with their bill, as with a harpoon ; but 
they have not the habit of diving, to attain it. They are, in 
fact, never seen to submerge, and when the animal they are 
watching is somewhat below the surface, they sink a portion 
of their body in the water to seize it. 

That fish constitute the principal aliment of the petrels, 
seems to be an error. Neither their habits, nor the structure 
of their bill, appear adapted for fishing. It seems more 
natural to regard dead cetacea as their preferable food, and 
mollusca, marine worms, and the spawn of fish, as furnishing, 
particularly to the smaller species, an habitual nutriment 

The petrels, finding the sea to be always a suitable element 
to them, do not quit it, except at the time of laying, and for 
the purpose of making their nests upon very precipitous rocks, 
where they feed their young on half digested animals. They 
retire there during the night, and utter a most disagreeable 
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cry, resembling the croaking of a reptile. When it is at- 
tempted to surprise them on their eggs, they dart into the 
eyes of the hunter, an oil, of which their stomach is full. 
Observers, not aware of this fact, have frequently lost their 
lives by it, falling into the sea, or down precipices. 

Though the petrels have very long wings, their flight is 
not remarkably lofty. It is on the high seas that they 
are most usually to be met ; but it sometimes happens that 
individuals, driven perhaps by some gust of wind, or having 
lost their way, appear upon fresh waters. 

It appears from the observations made by MM. Quoy and 
Gaimard, during the voyage of Captain Freycinet, that the 
mere presence of the petrels is no certain sign of the proximity 
of land. The same gentlemen remark, that there is some 
difficulty in shooting them, as they do not, in general, sur- 
round vessels, except when the winds are high, and the sea is 
agitated, and that they cannot be sought out without compro- 
mising the lives of those who would hazard the attempt : a 
complete description, therefore, of the numerous species of 
which this genus is composed, is scarcely to be expected. 

Of the Giant Petrels , Captain Ome, of the American ser- 
vice, says, that in spring they come in great flocks to the 
Malouine Islands, where they lay such quantities of eggs, on 
the strand, that canoes may be loaded with them. Another 
American captain tells us, that they observe much order in 
the general arrangement of their eggs ; and, living at this time 
in a sort of republic, they exercise, by turns, a sort of sur- 
veillance over the species of temporary establishment which 
they form. This extraordinary fact, however, is not noticed 
by Captain Orne. 

The small species which M. Cuvier places after his first 
subdivision of the petrels (see text), are said by M. Tem- 
minck to be semi-nocturnal ; that by day they habitually con- 
ceal themselves in the holes of rocks, and hunt only by twi- 
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light. These facts could only have been observed on such 
individuals as sojourn on the European coasts ; but they 
agree very little with the accounts of navigators, who have 
seen them, at all hours of the day, on remote seas. The 
flight of these birds is so rapid, that the eye follows them with 
difficulty. When the sky is overcast, they approach vessels, 
and in tempests, take refuge on the poop. It is a common 
prejudice of sailors, that their presence, at any time, denotes 
a coming storm; but this is denied by MM. Quoy and 
Gaimard. Still, it must be observed, that the extent of their 
wings, so favourable for flight in serene weather, is much 
against them when the wind is violent, of which they then 
become the sport, and often the victims. It is natural 
enough, therefore, when they perceive the first approaches of 
the tempest, that they should endeavour to anticipate it, and 
seek for refuge. When they cannot have recourse, in such 
cases, to vessels, they will shelter themselves in the deep 
hollows between two swelling waves, and remain there some 
instants, notwithstanding the rapid rolling of the sea. They 
run in those moveable furrows of the ocean, as larks do in 
those of the fields, and, balanced on their wings, they skim 
the surface of the water, striking it rapidly with their feet. 
One species, the Stormy Petrel , is familiar to sailors, under 
the name of Mother Cary’s Chicken. 

We must pass over the divisions Puffinus, Halooboma, 
and Pachyptila, whose habits and manners are the same as 
we have just described, and proceed at once to the Alba- 
trosses. 

These birds, whose habitual dwelling is the Austral Ocean, 
are the heaviest of all the tribe of the palmipedes. In spite, 
however, of their strength and their trenchant bill, they are 
by no means warlike. They even remain on the defensive 
against some of the gull tribe, which harass them, and attempt 
to attack them under the belly. To get rid of these adver- 
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saries, they plunge their body into the water. Though small, 
marine animals, mucilaginous zoophytes, and fish spawn con- 
stitute their principal food, they will also swallow very large 
fishes. They are indeed so voracious, that they may be 
caught with a line and a hook, baited in the rudest manner 
with a piece of sheep’s skin. They experience some diffi- 
culty in rising to their flight, and then strike the water 
rapidly with their feet, and clap with their wings ; but after 
this impulsion, the wings remain developed, and they do 
nothing but balance themselves alternately from right to left, 
shaving the surface of the water with rapidity, and plunging 
in their heads now and then in search of their food to a cer- 
tain depth. Their flight is never elevated, except in foul 
weather ; and when they are borne along by the wind, they 
proceed to very great distances from the land, and repose 
and sleep upon the water. Their cry has some analogy with 
the braying of an ass. 

These birds inhabit the Austral Seas, from the Cape of 
Good Hope as far as New Holland ; many of them are found 
between the islands of ice in those seas, from the 50th de- 
gree of latitude, as far as the solid ice by which they are 
bounded, under the 65th or 66th degree. They also appear 
in large flocks, towards the end of June, on the coasts of 
Kamtschatka, where they precede the bands of migratory 
fishes. The sea of Ochtok and Behring’s Island are the cli- 
mates where they are most abundant. They are very lean 
on their first arrival there ; but the nutriment which they 
find in abundance at the mouths of rivers, soon causes them 
to recover their flesh, during the six weeks which they pass 
there. They devour fish with so much gluttony, that often 
one half of the body remains outside of their bill, until the 
part which is swallowed being dissolved by digestion, leaves 
a passage for the rest. They are often gorged to that degree 
as to be unable to fly, or to escape the boats which pursue 
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them ; and their resource is then to throw up, with great 
effort, the aliments with which their stomach is surcharged. 

Towards the end of September the albatross constructs its 
nest of day on the ground on the coasts, and its height is 
about three feet. The female lays there a great number of 
eggs, more bulky than those of a goose, nearly five inches 
long, and white with Mack spots towards the thick end ; those 
eggs, the yolk of which does not grow hard by boiling, are 
good eating. 

The flesh of the albatross is hard and ill-flavoured. Ma- 
riners, however, contrive to render it eatable when they are 
in want of fresh provisions, by taking off the skin, and suffer- 
ing the body to soak in salt water for four and twenty hours, 
then boiling it, and eating it with some piquant sauce. The 
Kamtschaikadales, who also never eat of this bird except in 
times of dearth, make several articles of the wing bones. 

After these generalities, the species, individually, all of 
which, except the wandering albatross, are sufficiently doubt- 
ful, merit no farther notice. 

The genus Laxcs, of which our author has made three 
subdivisions, we shall consider here generally under our Eng- 
lish name of Gulls. 

The head of these birds is grass, and their neck is short. 
In a state of repose they have a melancholy air, their neck 
sunk back, and their port ignoble. Their plumage being 
dose and thick, they are good swimmers ; but they are almost 
continually on the wing, and can brave the wildest tempest. 
Buffon terms these clamorous and voracious birds, the vul- 
tures of the sea, for they feed upon carcasses of every de- 
scription, which are either floating on its surface, cm* cast 
upon its shores. They swarm upon the borders of the sea, 
where they seek fish, either fresh or corrupted, flesh in the 
same states, worms, or mollusca, all of which their stomach 
is capable of digesting. Spread throughout the entire globe. 
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they cover with their multitudes the flat shores, rocks, and 
cliffs, causing them to re-echo with their clamours. There 
are even some species which frequent the fresh waters, and 
some are to be met with at sea, at more than a hundred 
leagues distant from land. D’Azara, who has seen them, in 
innumerable quantities, near the slaughter houses of Monte 
Video, Buenos Ayres, and even in the squares, where they 
pick up the offal of the shambles, &c., and sometimes perch 
on the roofs, tells us that they proceed considerably to the 
inland, whither they are attracted by dead animals. He even 
adds, that in plantations they will place themselves upon fig- 
trees to eat of the fruit, a fact but little in accordance with 
their carnivorous appetite. They are also observed to watch 
each other, and if one of them seizes any morsel, the rest 
surround and stun him with their cries, until he is forced to 
let go his prey. D’Azara has not observed that they attack 
each other ; but, according to other naturalists, they fight with 
the most desperate fury, which is redoubled at the sight of 
blood, and he who is wounded becomes a victim to the 
voracity of the rest. 

It must be owned, however, that all this appears little 
likely to take place among cowardly birds, which, moreover, 
are very badly armed for similar encounters. As the gulls, 
which are infinitely multiplied, cannot subsist but on food 
which is presented by chance, or on such prey as they can 
succeed in taking, they are endued with the faculty of sup- 
porting hunger a long time. M. Baillon kept one which 
lived nine days without taking any nourishment ; neverthe- 
less, the want of food, and the fear of failing in getting it, 
must keep these birds in a perpetual state of agitation. They 
dart with such violence on their prey, that they will swallow 
both bait and hook, and spit themselves on the point placed 
by the fisher under the fish which he presents to them. It 
is, therefore, very natural that they should pursue individuals 
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of their own species, in whose possession they see any food, 
a fact, moreover, of which we are constant eye-witnesses in 
other species, such as sparrows, hens, &c. ; but this is 
widely different from the attacks and combats of ferocious 
animals. 

It is especially during hurricanes that the gulls are ex- 
posed to all the horrors of famine. Mauduyt has made some 
interesting observations on them at Naples, during a tempest. 
The gulls which dropped some time on the water, were too 
light to be submerged, though they were tossed about by the 
waves. Accordingly, after having seemed to have been swal- 
lowed up, they soon reappeared upon the summit of the 
billows, from which they sprung without difficulty, notwith- 
standing the length of their wings. From this it seems pro- 
bable that these, and birds of similar conformation, which 
migrate to such considerable distances, rest themselves when 
they have need on the bosom of the sea, from whose surface, 
however furrowed, they can always rise without difficulty. 

Gulls have been found by navigators in all latitudes ; they 
are, however, both more numerous and larger in the northern 
regions, where the carcasses of large fishes and cetacea pre- 
sent them with more abundant food, and it is on the desert 
islands of the two polar zones, where they are undisturbed, 
that they prefer to nestle. They deposit their eggs either in 
a hole upon the sand, or in the crevices of rocks ; but in less 
deserted countries the smaller species seek the borders of 
waters, or of the sea, which are covered with plants. The 
number of their eggs is not always the same, — sometimes 
two, sometimes four ; and it is said that they constitute good 
eating. The flesh of gulls is hard, coriaceous, and ill-tasted ; 
and the people whom necessity obliges to make use of it, 
hang up the body by the feet for some time, that the oil may 
run out. 

The birds of the next genus. Sterna, or Terns, have 
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been also called Sea Swallows , from the resemblance of their 
forked tail, long wings, and their constant habit of shaving 
the surface of the water in all directions, in pursuit of small 
fish. But the term is exceedingly objectionable, as tending 
to the inter-confusion of birds of such different orders, and 
such essential differences of conformation and habits. 

The terns are continually on the wing, and, though web- 
footed, are not seen to swim ; they rest but seldom, and only 
on the land ; their food consists, for the most part, in small 
fish and mollusca, which they seize upon the surface of the 
water ; but they also catch aerial insects. In flying they 
send forth sharp and piercing cries, especially during nest- 
ling time. In calm weather they sometimes rise very high, 
and are often seen to come plump down. The young differ 
from the adult and aged, only before the moulting, which is 
double in the known species, and there is no external diffe- 
rence between the two sexes. The females deposit their eggs, 
usually two or three in number, in a cavity, and these nests 
are sometimes so close, that the sitting birds touch each 
other. 

Terns are found in both continents, from the seas, lakes, 
and rivers of the north, as far as the vast coasts of the Austral 
Ocean, and in almost all the intermediate climates. In 
Otaheite they rest upon the bushes, and Forster, in a walk 
before the rising of the sun, has caught many of them that 
were sleeping along the pathways. The species are nume- 
rous ; but to dwell upon them in detail, as to habits, &c., 
would involve nothing but tiresome repetition. 

The Black-naped Tern, Sterna Melanauchen , has been 
lately described by M. Temminck, and is figured in his 
splendid work on birds. 

Our figure of the Bearded Tern is from a specimen in the 
British Museum, brought from Peru by Captain Lord Byron. 
And the Black-crested Tern is from a specimen lately in Mr. 
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Bullock's Museum. The crest, which is very ample, and 
the legs are black ; the rest of the head, neck, breast, and 
all beneath, are white ; the mantle, wings, and tail are slate- 
coloured, slightly tinted with brown ; but the long lateral 
tail-feathers are white. This bird has been described by M. 
Lichtenstein, under the name of Sterna Bergii. 

The Rhyxchops (Skimmer, Lath.) are birds which fre- 
quent the coasts of America, from Carolina to Guiana. They 
live on small fish, which they catch in the shallow parts of 
the sea. They appear in flocks, and are perpetually on the 
wing. They nestle on the cliffs. 

In the family of Totipalmate, the first genus is the cele- 
brated Pelican. The general facts on which alone we shall 
dwell here, must be considered as derived from observation 
on the ordinary species. 44 This bird," says Buffon , 44 would 
be the largest of water-birds, were not the body of the alba- 
tross more thick, and the legs of the flamingo so much longer. 
Its neck-pouch is capable of containing twenty pints, or more, 
of water, which caused it to be called by the Egyptians River 
Camel , and it swallows into this sac, in a single fishing, as 
much fish as would serve for the repast of six men." It 
must appear surprising, that a bird of such vast dimensions 
(it is sometimes six feet long, from point of bill to end of 
tail, and twelve feet from wing-tip to wing-tip), should be 
able to fly with as much facility as it swims ; but its entire 
skeleton does not weigh a pound and a half, and its bones 
are so slight that they are even transparent. Moreover, a 
fact, observed by Lory, on the communication of air even into 
the bones and the tubes of the feathers in birds, has been 
verified, in a more especial manner, on the pelicans, by Mery, 
who has proved the immense quantity of air contained under 
their skin, and in the cellular tissue. This evidently contri- 
butes to augment the volume of the body without increasing 
the weight, and to render the action of flight more easy. 
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The pelican, which occasionally rises to a very great eleva- 
tion, at other moments only shaves the surface of the sea, 
or balances itself at a moderate height, from which it may 
dart upon its prey. By striking the water with its wings, it 
makes it bubble up, and so astounds the fish as to leave it 
incapable of flight. When the pelicans are in flocks, they 
act in concert, and forming a great circle, which they diminish 
by degrees, they thus enclose the fish. When the concentra- 
tion seems sufficient, all, at a certain signal, strike the water 
at the same moment, and by favour of this disorder, all 
plump in and seize their prey, which they then go to devour 
at their ease. 

After fishing in this manner, when their pouch is full 
they retire to the points of rocks, where they digest in 
repose, and remain in a state of drowsiness until night. This 
pouch, which may be considered as a sort of external crop, 
has not the digestive heat of that of other birds, and the fish 
in it therefore remain fresh. To disgorge it to their young, 
these birds have occasion only to press the pouch on their 
breast. It is, in all probability, this very simple operation, 
which has given rise to the tale, that the pelican opens its 
bosom to feed its young with its own proper substance. 

The pouch is composed of two skins, the internal of which 
is contiguous to the membrane of the oesophagus, and the 
external is but a prolongation of the skin of the neck. The 
wrinkles which are formed by the folds of the latter, serve to 
draw back the pouch when it becomes flaccid. That the bird 
may not be suffocated when it opens this sac entirely to the 
water, the windpipe then quits the vertebrae of the neck, 
comes forward, and attaching itself under this pouch, causes 
there a very sensible inflation. Two ring-formed muscles, 
which at the same time close the oesophagus, prevent the 
water from penetrating there. 

The pelican fishes in fresh water as often as in the sea, 
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and is therefore sometimes found in the interior. But these 
birds are somewhat rare in European cabinets, and in the old 
continent; they appertain more to warm than cold climates ; 
they are very common in Africa, on the borders of the Sene- 
gal and the Gambia, where the negroes call them Pokko, on 
the coasts of Angola, of Sierra Leone, of Guinea, at Mada- 
gascar, Siam, and China, in the Sunda, Philippine, and 
Manilla islands. They have also been met with in America, 
from the Antilles, the Isthmus of Panama, and the Bay of 
Campeachy, as far as Louisiana and Hudson’s Bay, also in the 
southern ports of Australia. 

The individuals which are reared in captivity eat rats and 
other small mammifera, and they snap up and eat apart the 
pieces which are thrown to them. It might, perhaps, be pos- 
sible to employ these birds in fishing, as the Chinese do 
the corvorant ; and, in fact, Pere Labat informs us that the 
savages of the Western Islands have succeeded in doing this. 

We have already observed, that the bones of the pelican 
are extremely slight ; and doubtless it is to the nature of 
these solid parts, whose ossification is very tardy, that the 
bird owes its very protracted existence. It has even been 
remarked, that in captivity it lives longer than other birds. 
Turner mentions a tame individual that lived fifty years. 

A singularity, which the pelican partakes in common with 
many pal mated birds, is that of perching on trees ; but it 
does not nestle there, but constructs on the ground a nest a 
foot and a half in diameter, furnished internally with soft 
plants, in which the female lays two, three, or four white 
eggs, pretty like those of the swan, and of equal size at 
both ends. 

The flesh of the pelican was forbidden to the Jews as 
unclean, a prohibition almost unnecessary, from its ill taste 
and marshy odour. It may, however, he used for its oil, 
and has been in request in America for that reason. The 
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pouches of these birds have also been used to hold tobacco ; 
and this skin, when dressed, becomes, it is said, as soft as 
that of a lamb. Shot pouches, sailors 1 caps, &c. are also 
made of it, and the fishermen of the Nile make vessels of it 
to empty their boats of the water, preserving the bones of 
the jaw. 

It is said that the pelican of Europe is not subject to a 
double moulting ; the young, however, differ much from the 
old, and do not assume the plumage of the adult for many 
years. There is scarcely any difference between the sexes. 

The Co&vo&ants are found in all parts of the globe, and 
are equally good divers and swimmers. When they swim, 
they frequently have the head alone out of the water ; and 
in diving, they pursue with the most astonishing swiftness the 
prey which they have perceived, and which seldom succeeds in 
escaping them. When they have taken it they return to the 
surface, and to swallow it the more easily, they throw it into 
the air, and receive the head, so that the fins may incline in 
the passage of the gullet, while the membranous skin in- 
clines so as to let pass the entire body of the fish, which is 
often very large, in proportion to the neck of the bird. In 
many places, but more especially in China, corvorants have 
been employed in fishing, a ring being put on the lower part 
of the neck to prevent them from swallowing the fish, which 
they are taught to bring back to their master. 

They usually inhabit the borders of the sea and the mouths 
of rivers, and feed on various kinds of fish. When their 
appetite is sated, they perch on trees, like other birds of 
similar palmation. They have a double moulting. 

The Common Corvorant is frequent in England, France, 
and Holland, but more rare in Germany and the south. Ac- 
cording to its localities, it nestles in the clefts of rocks, on 
trees, or in reeds, and lays three or four eggs, of a pale green. 
These eggs are as ill-tasted as the flesh, which is very bad. 
These birds usually inhabit the sea coast ; but when they 
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come near peril or lakes, they commit terrible devastation 
ang tk fall, from their address and voracity. 

The F utATO fly with unuamno n rapidity, and with so 
aadk force sad pcrmnau that they can proceed more than 
four hi mdre d leagues from any land, brave the tempests by 
shooting above their sphere, sad remain balanced in the air 
mad they can alight upon some pointed rock or wooded 
idee where alow they can rest, Cor the length of their wings 
would p reven t them from rising either from the waves or the 
g ro u nd. Their sight must also be remarkably piercing, to 
enable them to d isc over, at soda distances as quite escape our 
vision, the places where pass the columns of flying-fish, on 
which they prey. From such distances, however, they dart 
upon them with the rap i d i ty of an arrow ; and when they 
find themselves done to the surface of the water, they have 
the power of stopping and changing the direction of their 
motions so as to shave along and catch these fish with their 
hills, or with their talons or both together. Instead of pre- 
cipitating their head foremost, like birds which have the 
faculty of diving, the frigate holds its neck and feet in a 
hociaontal direction ; striking the upper column of air with 
its wings, then raising, and fixing them one against the other 
above ks b «±. it darts on its prey with such address and 
velocity, that it rarely escapes. Thus the flying-fhh, which 
betakes itself to the air to escape from its pursuers in the 
w at er , finds an equal death in the element in which it seeks 
for safety. 

It is only m the inter-tropical seas of both worlds, or a 
tittle bey o nd them, that the frigates arc to be found. There 
they unite to their own c ap t ur e s , those of the birds named 
boobies, which they force, by striking them with their wings, 
or pecking them with tbehr fadl, to drop their booty, which the 
others scire as it falls. They have so much confidence in 
their arms, that they will even brave man himself. Viscount 
de Querhoent relates, that one of them approached so near 
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him, while he held a fish in his hand, that he knocked it 
down with a blow of a cane ; and that some others were fly- 
ing within a few feet of a cauldron where fish was cooking, 
though some of the crew were around it. Nevertheless, these 
daring birds will allow themselves to be knocked down, as 
easily as the boobies, if surprised in a place where they have 
not the power of extending their wings. 

The frigates place their nest on trees, in solitary places 
near the sea. The eggs are one or two, white, tinted with 
flesh-colour, and with small crimson spots. 

The birds of the division Sula, in English appropriately 
termed Boobies , are in French called Foux , a term by no 
means expressive of the moral qualities of these indolent 
beings, which exhibit more of stupidity and imbecility than of 
madness. However, if these birds shew the most incredible 
apathy to the most imminent dangers, and if this kind of 
self-abandonment has caused a doubt whether they even pos- 
sessed the instinct of self-preservation, may there not be other 
considerations, by which we may explain, to a certain extent, 
how they suffer themselves to be killed by blows of sticks, 
on coasts and islands where they seldom can have occasion to 
behold man, or suspect him to be their most dangerous enemy, 
and how they suffer themselves to be taken on the sail-yards 
of vessels, which they encounter at sea ? In the first case, 
sufficient attention is not, perhaps, paid to the difficulty they 
find in rising to flight, in consequence of the length of their 
wings and the shortness of their legs ; and, in the second, to 
the very natural ignorance of the danger which they incur, 
on those vessels, the meeting with which is but transitory and 
casual. As to the circumstance, which we alluded to in our 
account of the frigate, relative to the facility with which they 
render up their prey to the latter birds, for which they seem 
to be intended as the purveyors, this is no more than what 
happens to many other species, and even in the family of the 
raptores, as we have formerly had occasion to observe. More- 
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over, when the frigate, a witness of the capture which thfej 
have made of fishes swimming on the surface of the water, 
rushes upon them with more rapid flight, and attacks them 
with redoubled blows of its powerful wings and vigorous 
beak, their cries sufficiently testify the pain and reluctance 
with which they are forced to yield up their booty to this 
superior robber. Besides, many mariners speak of the long 
resistance which often precedes the inevitable issue of such an 
unequal combat. Catesby, indeed, informs us, that when the 
frigate precipitates itself upon the booby, the latter plunges 
under water to escape it, and that on its rising again the 
other renews the attack, until its victim is exhausted ; but 
little credit, however, can be attached to this story, when it is 
remembered that the bird of which we write swims but Sel- 
dom, and has neither the habit, nor, in all probability, the 
faculty of diving. 

These birds have been met with in every sea, and in every 
quarter of the globe. They fly with the neck extended, the 
tail spread out, and the wings almost motionless. Their cry 
participates of those of the goose and raven. When they 
perceive fishes on the surface of the water, they dart from 
above, to seize them. They remove much less from land 
than the frigates ; and it is generally thought that they retire 
to desert isles, and rocks covered with a little earth, to pass 
the night. Nevertheless, according to the testimony of many 
navigators, no positive conclusion concerning the proximity of 
land can be drawn from their presence. M. Vieillot, in his 
voyages to America, having observed, that the boobies, at 
the rising of the sun, were pretty nearly in the same latitudes 
as at the close of day, concludes that they could not possibly 
have rested on land, and returned in the interval from one 
twilight to another, and is of opinion that they remain on the 
sea during the night, at which time he has often heard their 
cries. 

In many countries these birds perch on trees, and, accord- 
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ing to Dampier, they nestle on them in the Isle of Aves. 
But they more usually breed on solitary islands, on rocks, 
and on cliffs which border the sea. They lay but one or two 
eggs, equally pointed at both ends, and whose surface is 
rough and white. Though they prefer, for nestling, the 
islands situated between the tropics, they are found in the 
Hebrides, in Scotland, in Norway, and as far as Kamtschatka. 
But they only remain there during summer ; when winter 
approaches, they return to the south with their young. These 
remain a very long time covered with a very soft and white 
down. 

M. Temminck tells us that the skin of the neck is not ad- 
herent to the muscles, but that it holds merely to the body by 
a cellular tissue, very loose, that is to say, composed of some 
fibres, placed at unequal distances, and that it is susceptible 
of great extension. He adds, that in both sexes, the carti- 
laginous trachea has its tube towards the glottis, and dilates 
in the form of a tunnel, as in the corvorant ; but that the 
larynx is furnished on each side with a tympani form mem- 
brane. 

The Axhingas (Plotus), Daetee of Latham, are birds 
which inhabit the most southern and the warmest regions of 
both continents, where they frequent fresh waters, and inun- 
dated savannahs. Though palmipedes, they perch on trees 
which border the shore, pass the night there, and construct 
their nest on the most elevated branches. But it is an error 
to suppose that they dart from thence, to seize on their pas- 
sage the fishes which constitute their food. This habit, very 
natural to a bird of prey, which cannot support itself in the 
water, is not likely to belong to one that is an excellent swim- 
mer and diver, and that has so many other means of discover- 
ing fish, of pursuing, and obtaining it when it is on its fa- 
vourite element. Notwithstanding the sharp form of the bill 
of the plotus , it i$ not probable that the point serves it 
for a dart to pierce its prey, which it seizes between the man- 
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dibles. If the fish which it catches is small, it swallows it 
entire, without leaving the water. If too large, it carries it 
on a rock, or the trunk of a tree, and divides it with its bill 
and feet. 

When the anhingas fly, the neck, stretched out, forms a 
horizontal line with the tail ; but when they are at rest, its 
perpetual oscillation considerably augments its resemblance to 
a snake. Being extremely wild, these birds are but seldom 
seen on land ; and when they swim, their head is almost the 
only part which is out of the water, into which they plunge 
altogether on the slightest appearance of danger, and do not 
reappear, but at considerable distances. Even then, they 
only show themselves for the time which is necessary for 
respiration. Such is their cunning, that having dived at the 
distance of an hundred paces beyond the pursuer, they 
emerge to respire the air at more than a thousand paces be- 
hind him, until finding some reeds, they conceal themselves 
there, and appear no more. Their skin is very thick, and the 
flesh oily and ill-flavoured. 

The Ploius Ankingaj according to Bartram, live in small 
societies, and assemble on the dry brandies which hang over 
rivers. When surprised, they drop into the water, as if dead, 
and after one or two minutes, they reappear, at a great dis- 
tance, showing nothing but the neck, and sometimes the end 
of the taiL During the heat of the day, they fly, in great 
numbers, to a considerable elev ation in the air, over lakes and 
rivers. 

The Phaeton, or Tropic Birds, received from Lianrus 
the former appellation, because, from their habitual residence 
under the burning zone, bounded by the tropes, they seem 
attached to the chariot of the sun. From this climate they 
remove but little, and are rarely seen beyond the 21st parallel 
of south latitude. Their appearance, accordingly, indicates 
to mariners their approaching passage under this zone, from 
whatever side they may arrive. Still they advance sea-ward. 
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many hundreds of leagues. These birds have a mode of fly- 
ing which is peculiar to themselves. They appear, from a 
sort of trembling, to be extenuated with fatigue, and on the 
point of falling. They drop down from a considerable height, 
abandoning themselves to their weight, and seize the fish 
without diving. But when they pursue the flying-fish, 
which constitute their principal aliment, they shave the sur- 
face of the water. When they perceive a vessel, they come 
to reconnoitre it, hovering above its head. It has been 
reported, that if a red flag be placed upon the mast, the phae- 
tons will approach and peck at it ; but the mariners of the 
Uranie, under Captain Freycinet, tried this experiment to no 
purpose. Nevertheless, at the Island of Bourbon, these 
birds were attracted on the strand, merely by waving a hand- 
kerchief of this colour. 

The tropic-birds, like the corvorants, perch on the highest 
trees ; and it is supposed that when they are at a very con- 
siderable distance from all land, they are enabled, by means 
of their completely palmated feet, to repose upon the sea. 
They make their nests in the holes of precipitous rocks, or in 
the hollows of trees. The young, yet in the nest, gathered up 
in a ball, and covered with a down of the most brilliant white, 
have a resemblance to powder puffs. 

Of the long tail feathers, (sometimes twenty-four inches,) 
the Otaheitans make plumes for their warriors ; and the 
Caribs used to pass them through the cartilage of the nose, 
to render themselves more handsome, or more terrible. 

Of the family of Lamellirostees, the first is the well- 
known genus Anas, which we shall consider in its sub- 
divisions. 

The Swans, whose domain is the waters, and of which they 
constitute the finest ornament, live on rivers, ponds, and lakes. 
Grains, roots, and the different parts of aquatic plants, con- 
stitute their principal nourishment. Accordingly, the coecum, 
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and even the other intestines, are very long. The indenta- 
tions of their bill, in all probability, serve to cut these sub- 
stances, and at the same time to cause an ejection of the 
water taken in with them. They also eat frogs, leeches, and, 
many naturalists add, fishes ; but this point is contested by 
others. 

These birds are monogamous. They nestle on the ground, 
at the edges of waters, and the young quit the nest, swim, and 
eat immediately when they are born. The swans, which 
swim with such facility that a man walking rapidly on the 
shore can scarcely follow them, also fly with much force and 
lightness, and can undertake long voyages. The motion of 
their wings produces a sonorous and harmonious sound, which 
is heard at a considerable distance, and to which Sonnini is 
inclined to attribute the ancient fable respecting their song. 
Their social character induces them to live in the company of 
their fellows, and, both on the water and in the air, they are 
always seen in flocks. 

The palmipedes, in general, are accustomed to polish their 
feathers, to render them impermeable to water; but the 
swans make a most assiduous toilet, from which nothing is 
capable of turning their attention, except the maternal cares 
of the female, when she is hatching. It has been asserted, 
that the mode in which the swans comport themselves on the 
water, is indicative of the changes of temperature; that 
when they plunge one half of their body in the water, it is a 
sign of fine weather, and a contrary sign when they make the 
water splash around them and fall like a little mist. 

The life of the swan appears to extend beyond a century. 
This longevity seems a natural sequel to the length of the 
incubation, and the time which elapses before they acquire 
theltr full development. Their flesh is Mack and hard, and 
the ancients doubtless made use of it in their feasts, only for 
the purposes of ostentation. Their down, of such exquisite 
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fineness, has been employed for a variety of purposes, too 
well known to need any thing but a mere allusion. 

The common swan, Cygnus Olor, Mute Swan, Lath., in 
its wild state, according to M. Temminck, inhabits the great 
inland seas or lakes, especially towards the eastern parts of 
Europe ; but it has become domestic in the great majority of 
countries. It was, formerly, according to the testimony of 
M. Dumont, more plentiful in France than it is at present. 
It is abundant enough in Holland, and in Prussia. It is un- 
necessary to observe the frequency of these birds in our own 
country, where they embellish the estate of almost every 
nobleman and gentleman. Protected on the Thames, as 
royal property, they form one of the finest ornaments of that 
noble river. 

The general and voluntary domestication of the swans, is 
owing, doubtless, to the regard in which they are held, and 
the general avoidance of all attempts to restrain them in cap 
tivity. The few that are shut up in yards, &c., are melan- 
choly, and make continual efforts to escape from their im- 
prisonment ; and escape they will, at such times as they hap- 
pen to hear any wild swans, unless care be taken to clip their 
wings at every moulting. The strength of the swan is equal 
to its grace, apd among the fiercest of the feathered tribes, 
it has no enemy but the eagle. Even this king pf birds it 
can frequently repel with reiterated strokes of its vigorous 
wing, and it often comes off victorious from a combat, which 
it did not provoke, but from which it disdains to fly. It is 
even said that the stroke of its wing is violent enough to 
break the leg of a man. 

It may seem singular that these birds, whose usual habits 
are those of peace, should sometimes employ their courage 
against their own species. But with the swan, as with most 
other animals, not forgetting the rational lord of the creation, 
the fiercest passions originate from the most delightful. The 
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mal —In, in this specks, fight with die utmost desperation, 
ad each tries to suffocate the other, by bolding his head 
under water. These duels, which sometimes last entire days, 
frequently terminate by the death of one of the champions. 

The suds which farm their neats on the least frequented 
hanks of lakes and men, lay from seren to eight eggs, of an 
nhha i g fans, and a dear g r eenish grey. The incubation lasts 
a bo ut six weeks. The mother ats upon the eggs, and when 
she quits them to attend to the calls of nature, she covers 
them with feathers, and with rushes. During all this tune 
the male remains constantly near the female, and is continually 
ready to defend her against every assailant. In thee circum- 
stances he even becomes da ngerous; and, according to Lewin, 
has been known to throw down young persons of fifteen 
or sixtee n year s of age. The male and female continue 
far some time their protection to their offspring, and when 
the latter swim, the female appears at the head, and the male 
hria gs up the rear. 

The WkiMmg Aran, Lath-, ( Jnma Cggnm*, ) is a wild 
species. These wild swans inhabit the northern regions of 
the two continents, nestle there, and never quit them until 
fen c ed by the rigour of the cold. They then pass into Scot- 
land. Holland, North of France, Ice. They even sometimes 
proc eed into the interior, in very cold winters. 

The flight of these birds is generally very elevated. Flocks 
have been o bs er ved co asposed of young and old, the former 
occupying the centre, with the male at the head, at seme db- 
tnce, and the female dosing the rear. 

It is to this species that the ancients attributed so melo- 
dious a voice ; but this opinion, however accredited, was not 
universal. It was c o n t este d by Lucian, Pliny, and Khan; 
and even Yirgfl speaks only of the disagre e a ble cries of the 
swan. Soane modern s have, notwithstanding, adopted the 
popular notion of the ancients on this subject, and, even in 
conQndktkm to the evidence of their senses, have endeavoured 
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to persuade themselves of its truth. It is unnecessary to 
trouble our readers with any details of their arguments and 
experiments, and quite sufficient to observe, from all credit- 
able evidence, that the opinion is utterly unfounded. Nothing 
is more easy than to believe what we wish to believe, and, 
therefore, it was not difficult for a superstitious zealot of an- 
tiquity to fancy he had discovered a regular gamut, in the 
dissonant cries of the wild swan. There is, however, a pecu- 
liar conformation of the trachea, in this species, to which the 
production of such cries must be attributed. 

The comparative modern discovery of the Black Swan 
seems to lead to the conclusion that the Cygnus Niger of 
antiquity was not altogether a fabulous creature. If, how- 
ever, the ancients had any real knowledge of it, it is clear the 
species must have changed its habitat, for it is now indigenous 
in New Holland only. 

Our figure of the Black Necked Swan , mentioned by 
Molina, and subsequently by Azara, as proper to South 
America, is from a specimen in the Museum of New York, 
drawn by Major Hamilton Smith. 

The Spur-winged Swan , or Gambian Goosey is interme- 
diate in size between the wild swan and common goose. It 
is, however, most remarkable for the large red protuberance 
on the base of the bill, and for the two obtuse spurs with 
which the wing is armed, the dark part of the plumage of 
this bird are purpled black. It is found in Gambia and 
Senegal. 

As for the Geese, in general, they live in meadows and 
marshes, feeding on aquatic plants aiid grains. They are 
polygamous, nestle on the ground, and the young, which 
walk as soon as they are born, feed of their own accord. The 
geese do not swim much, and never dive. The moulting is 
double ir the majority of species. The natural cry of the 
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goose is sonorous, and, like that of the crane, has been a fre- 
quent source of comparison with the ancient poets. 

The flight of wild geese takes place without noise, and the 
order in which it is performed, presupposes no small degree of 
combination and intelligence. It is an arrangement the most 
favourable for each individual to follow initsplace and preserve 
its proper rank, and for the entire flock to cut the air with 
the smallest degree of fatigue. They place themselves in two 
oblique lines, forming an angle, or in a single line when the 
troop is not very numerous. He who is at the head of the 
angle, cuts the air first, retires to the last rank to repose him- 
self when fatigued, and the others take his place in their 
turns. There are certain points, so to speak, from which the 
grand armies of these birds divide, to spread themselves 
through different countries ; such are Mount Taurus relatively 
to Asia Minor, and Mount Stella, where they repair in the 
after-season, and from whence they disperse through Europe. 
These secondary bands unite again, and form others, which, 
to the number of four or five hundred, come sometimes in 
winter, and alight upon our fields, where they feed upon the 
corn and grass, scraping away the snow. 

Every evening, after sunset, the wild geese repair to ponds 
and rivers, where they pass the night, that they may enjoy 
security. Their habits, in this respect, are very different 
from those of ducks, which go, during the night, to pasture 
in the fields, and do not return to the water, but when the 
geese quit it. This alone would be a sufficient reason to 
warrant the separation of the genera Anas and Anser. 

It is only during not very severe winters, that the wild 
geese remain any time in temperate climates ; for when the 
rivers are frozen, they advance more southward, whence they 
retire towards the end of March, to return to the north, and 
proceed into the most elevated latitudes, , to Spitsbergen, 
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Greenland, to the shores of the Frozen Ocean, and to Hud- 
son’s Bay, — where their fat and dung constitute a resource for 
the hardy inhabitants. 

The geese have good sight, very fine hearing, and their 
vigilance is so great that they are never taken at fault. While 
they are eating, or sleeping, there is always a sentinel in the 
troop, who, with his neck stretched out, and head in the air, 
is ready to give the signal of danger. If we add to these 
signs of intelligence, and to the remarks already made on the 
arrangement of their order of flight, the signal proofs of attach- 
ment, which domestic geese have exhibited on many occasions, 
we shall perceive how little foundation there is for the popu- 
lar opinion respecting their stupidity. This, indeed, appears 
to have been formed merely on external characters ; on their 
walk, their stretched out neck, gaping mouth, and the 
sound of their voice, especially when they experience any 
terror. 

As these birds fly remarkably high, and do not alight but 
when they are over waters, there is considerable difficulty in 
shooting them ; and their extreme distrust renders for the 
most part all the stratagems employed by fowlers of no avail. 
Our common application of the proverb, u a wild-goose 
chase,” sufficiently proves this, and ought to do away with 
the vulgar prejudice respecting their stupidity. 

The domestic goose is so well known that it would be 
superfluous to dwell upon it in detail, more especially as it 
presents little interest under the head of natural history. We 
may simply observe, that it lays in the month of March, and 
that the incubation lasts one month. The flesh, though much 
in request, cannot be considered as very wholesome or digesti- 
ble. This bird is very long-lived. 

The Bkrnacles are separated by M. Cuvier from the 
geese proper ; but there is nothing in their habits worthy of 
detaining us here. 
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Of the habits of Cuxopbis, a New Holland bird, little is 
known, except that it can easily be tamed and domesticated. 
This genus is placed by Latham with the grallae, and its feet 
are not webbed to the claws. 

The numerous species of the Docks, which have been sub- 
divided into several sections by our author, people, in all 
parts of the world, the shores of the sea and of rivers. All 
swim with ease, and dive in search of their prey. They do 
not quit their favourite domicile, bnt when the care of their 
offspring attaches them to the shore; but as soon as the 
young are disclosed, they conduct them to their favourite 
soyouro. In fact, humidity can neither penetrate them, nor 
cause them to lose any portion of their agility, in consequence 
of the sebaceous humour with which their feathers are be- 
smeared. Their broad and palmated feet constitute them moat 
peculiar ly the inhabitants of the liquid element, and, accord- 
ingly, they are never at home elsewhere, and seem even to be 
afraid to set foot on land. It is true that their feet, habi- 
tuated to a humid surface, may, perhaps, be wounded by the 
roughness of the ground. Moreover, the articulation of the 
femur so far back, renders walking a difficult and awk- 
ward operation to them. But on the water, all their motions 
and functions are executed with facility, and all their evolu- 
tions performed with grace. 

The element which the ducks inhabit constantly supplies 
them with subsistence, which they take without fatigue, and 
often find without pain or trouble. We find that their species 
are more equally distributed in both continents, than those of 
many other genera. All, or almost all of than, retire, at the 
epoch of reproduction, into the moat northern climes, because 
they find there an asylum nearly impenetrable, and necessary 
for the long infancy of their young. They remain there, few 
the whole season of the very long days in those latitudes, and 
do not quit them until autumn, to pass into more southern 
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countries. But, previously to the vernal equinox, they 
follow the march of the sun, to return to those icy shores 
which are their native country. 

Of M. Cuvier’s first section of the ducks proper, the Sco- 
ters, ( Macreuses, Fr.) the Black Scoter , Anas Nigra, is 
the type. These birds inhabit both continents, but the most 
northern parts in preference, from which they descend on our 
seas. They are winter visitants of our coasts, and more so of 
those of France, brought by the north and north-west winds. 
At such times the sea is almost covered with them. They 
flutter from place to place, just shewing themselves on the 
water, and disappearing at every instant. They feed on 
shell-fish, but will also eat corn. They never fly but just 
above the surface of the waters, where, in fact, they only 
flutter ; but they are indefatigable and agile swimmers. 

In this section of Cuvier seem to be included certain species 
with very short wings, which Lesson has separated, generally 
under the name Micropterus, and of which Anas Brachyptera 
is the type. We have engraved a figure from Major Smith’s 
collection of a hrachyptc rous goose, from the South Seas, in 
which, however, the tarsi are as remarkably short as the wings. 
We have named it, provisionally, the Short4egged Goose . It 
is uniformly very dark ash, or soot colour, undulated with a 
deeper tint, and is as big as a goose. 

The Garrets (Clangula, Dr. Leach) can claim nothing 
of our attention here ; but we must not pass over the cele- 
brated Eider. 

The eiders have some analogy with the geese ; but more 
with the ducks. They live on fish, or shell-fish, which they 
either seize at the surface of the water, or dive in search of, 
and this they do in the most agitated seas. Major Cart- 
wright has estimated the rapidity of the flight of the eider, at 
nineteen miles an hour. 

The eiders fix their habitual dwelling in the coldest coun- 
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trio, again* the rigour of which they are sufficiently pro- 
tected by the thick covering of their so much celebrated 
down. Though not so numerous as formerly, these birds are 
still found in gre at quantities in Iceland, in Lapland, in 
Gre enland, in Spitsbergen, and Kamtarhatha. They even 
pass into America, and are to be seen in the country of the 
Esquimaux, h Canada, in the Miquelon Islands, in New 
England, and even in New York. 

TV EfMopean countries, beride those already mentioned, 
which they most frequent, are Sweden, Denmark, the He- 
brides, and the Orkneys ; but they are not to be seen upon 
the coasts of the ocean. 

The eiders feed on fish, shell-fish, insects, and marine 
plants. They show themselves very greedy after the entrails 
of fish, which the fis h e r m e n cast out of their boats. They 
keep the sea the e n tire winter, only returning to land in the 
evening. Their r et ur n to the coast is regarded as a presage 
of bad weather. 

These birds nestle on lands washed by the sea, on capes, 
rocks, &c. Under the shelter of some stones they place their 
nest, the basis of which is composed of fucus, and the male 
and female labour at it together. The latter finally covers 
the bottom and sides with the down which she plucks from 
herself, and heaps it up until she forms a thick padding all 
around, which she turns down upon the eggs when she goes 
to seek for food. The nude does not partake the incuba- 
tion, but stands sentinel in the neighbourhood of the nest, to 
warn the female of danger. In case of alarm, she first con- 
ceals her head, and does not fly away until the moment in 
which flight becomes necessary. The eggs, of an olive-green, 
are five or six in number, and are considered good eating. 
When these eggs, and the down with which they are covered, 
are taken away, the female will deplume herself a second 
time to furnish the nest, and will have a second brood, less 
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numerous than the first. The nest may even be robbed a 
second time ; and in this case it is the male that strips his 
stomach, to replace the down which the female can no longer 
furnish. But in such instances, there are but two or three 
eggs, which must not be removed, lest the place should be 
deserted for ever. 

There are places in Norway and Iceland where these nests 
are found by hundreds, and such places come by inheritance 
to the proprietors, who, to attract the eiders, form little arti- 
ficial islands by cutting through the tongues of land which 
project into the sea. From these, during the nestling time, 
they withdraw all other animals, such as sheep, &c., to leave 
the field free to the birds that may choose to fix there. 

Brunnich, who has published a monograph of the eiders, 
pretends that the ravens destroy their eggs, and even kill the 
young, which induces the mother to make them quit the 
nest the moment they are disclosed ; but aquatic birds have 
no need of any particular excitement to oblige them to do 
this. The same author adds, that the female, taking the 
young upon her back, transports them by a gentle flight to 
the sea, from which they return no more ; and that many 
broods uniting, form, in the months of June and July, flocks 
of from twenty to thirty. Abandoned by the males, which 
do not follow them, the females occupy themselves continu- 
ally in beating the water, to make the sand and mud rise up, 
and bring with them the insects and small shell-fish with 
which the young are fed. 

The eiders are said to live a very long time, and in their 
extreme age to become grey. Their flesh is very good eat- 
ing, and the skins are employed in peltry. Their down, 
however, is too precious not to be a source of preservation to 
these birds ; and Pontoppidan tells us, in his “ Natural His- 
tory of Norway,” that killing them is prohibited ; but we 
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are informed by Piemen and Povelsen, in their voyage to 
Iceland, that such statutes are no longer in force, and that 
die number of eiders has sensibly diminished in the districts 
of Kiosar and Gouldbring, in consequence of shooting them. 

The toleration of such infractions of law must be very in- 
jurious to a most important branch of commerce, especially 
if* as many persons affirm, the down taken from the dead 
bird has a certain degree of mucosity which renders it liable 
to roc. It is also said to be less light than that of which 
the female strips herself, the elasticity of which is so great, 
that two or three pounds* which may be reduced to a small 
pellet by pressing it with the hand, will dilate to such a 
degree as to fill a large quilt. The down must be collected 
in dry weather, and care should be taken not to drive the 
mother too hastily from the nest, lest she may leave her 
dung upon the feathers. The inhabitants of the northern 
countries often mix the down of other species with that of 
the eider ; but the fraud is seldom perceived, as both have 
equally the power of retaining the caloric. 

At the head of the subdivision MiLLOrtFfte of the text, 
Fuligula, Dr. Leach, is the Anas Ferine^ Pochard Duck , 
Lath. Their flight is more rapid than that of the wild 
duck : and when these birds assemble in the air, they form a 
kind of platoon, and not triangles. Being naturally ex- 
tremely distrustful, they are approached with much difficulty. 
As timid on land as they are courageous on water, they will 
not admit the approach of any other duck, but drive them 
away with strokes of the bill. When on shore, the least 
danger makes them fly into the water, where they remain 
during the night even when it freezes, but by agitating the 
water, they prevent the ice from gathering around them. 
This bird walks with difficulty, and is forced to use its wings 
to preserve its equilibrium on land. Its cry has been com- 
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pared to the deep hissing of a large serpent ; it feeds on 
worms, Crustacea, and small fish ; it is equally an inhabitant 
of the north of Europe and America. 

Anas Leucophtabnosj and the Pied Duck, which belong to 
this division, are described at pages 6 7 i3 and 614. 

The Souchets, Cuv., Rhyncapsis, Leach, are repre- 
sented by Anas Clypeata , Shoveler Duck , Lath. This duck 
feeds on small worms, insects, and Crustacea, which it seeks 
in the mud and sand on the edges of waters ; it also catches 
flies, according to Gesner, and constantly refuses every thing 
farinaceous. This bird is wild and melancholy ; it sleeps 
during the entire day, but puts itself in motion in the even- 
ing, and bathes frequently during the night. It is known in 
the north, in Kamt6chatka, and even in America. The 
opposite figure is from General Hardwicke’s drawings, from 
a specimen found in India. It is a winter visitant in France 
and England. Its flesh is savoury and delicate. 

The Tadobka ( Shieldrakes ) appear here and in France 
in the spring. They then spread themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of the 6ea, and are often known to seek a lodging 
in the holes of rabbits. They seem to be rather particular 
in their choice, for they will enter a hundred before they find 
one that suits them. They do not make any nest in these 
holes. The female lays her first eggs on the naked sand ; 
and when she has laid from ten to fourteen, she envelops 
them in a very thick white down, of which she despoils 
herself. The incubation lasts thirty days, during which time 
the male watches assiduously on a neighbouring down or 
sand-hill. He never quits it but two or three times a day, 
to seek food. Morning and evening the female quits the 
eggs, for the same purpose. Then the male enters into the 
burrow, more particularly in the morning; and when the 
female comes back, he returns to his ordinary post. When 
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one of these birds in spring is thus perceived acting as * 
videt, there is a certainty of finding the nest. It is only 
necessary to await the hour in which he goes to the burrow ; 
but if he happen to perceive any one, he flies instantly in 
an opposite direction, and goes to wait for his female near 
the sea. On their return, both fly for a considerable time 
above the warren, and do not descend until all symptoms of 
danger have vanished. The parents conduct the young to 
the sea the day after they are disclosed, and generally time 
it so as to be there when the tide is in. The young have 
thus the advantage of getting sooner to the water, and after 
this, they appear no more on land. If they are met when 
proceeding from the nest to the sea, the parents fly away. 
The mother then affects to fall at a hundred paces distant ; 
she drags herself on the belly, striking the earth with her 
wings, and by this stratagem attracts the hunter towards her. 
As the little ones remain motionless until the return of their 
conductors, they may be easily taken if discovered. 

The wild shieldrakes do not collect in flocks like the 
ducks ; they live in couples either on sea or land, and their 
union is never dissolved except by the death of the male or 
female. 

The down of the tadorna is as fine as that of the eider. 
Some of these birds remain here and in France in winter, but 
the majority depart in autumn. The species is also found in 
the Orkneys, Iceland, Gothland, Kamtgch&tka, and even the 
coast of Van Diemen's Land. 

The Arched Duck, figured in Dr. Horsfield's elegant work 
on the animals of Java, is described at p. 623. 

The Hawkesbury Duck , AnasJubata , is of the size of a 
wigeon. The head and neck are chocolate brown, and on 
the nape the feathers are more or less elongated in different 
individuals ; the feathers of the breast are undulated, the 
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upper part of the back is brown, and the rest of the bird is 
nearly black. Inhabits New South Wales, especially 
Hawkesbury River there. 

The Spanish Duck , Anas Viduata , is described at p. 620. 

The figure of Anae discorsy the Blue-winged Ted of 
Latham and Catesby, is from a specimen in the British 
Museum. It is described at p. 608. 

We shall now speak of the Common Ducky confining our 
observations chiefly to the wild state of that species, as we 
did with the goose. 

It is towards the middle of October that the wild ducks 
generally begin to make their appearance among us, but only 
in small bands, which are in a little time followed by others 
more numerous. They are recognised by their elevated 
flight, in inclined lines, or regular triangles. They are ob- 
served on their arrival to fly incessantly from one pond and 
river to others. Their movements are made more by night 
than by day. They feed, voyage, arrive, and depart princi- 
pally in the evening, and even at night, during which the 
whizzing of their flight discovers their passage; but the 
noise of their wings is greatest at the moment of their setting 
out. As long as the rigour of the season does not deprive 
them of aquatic insects, of small fish, of frogs, of the grains 
of seeds, and other marshy plants, which furnish them with 
abundant food, they remain in rivers and large pieces of 
stagnant water ; but when these are frozen, they retire to the 
borders of woods to pick up the acorns, or spread themselves 
in the fields to feed upon the green corn. If the cold con- 
tinues, and becomes too rigorous, they depart altogether, and 
transport themselves into more temperate climates, returning 
only with the thaw about the month of February. It is 
usually in the evening that they are seen to repass with the 
winds from the south ; but the bands are less numerous, be- 
cause at this epoch they commence to pair. Each couple 
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set off separately, remain isolated in the reeds and rashes 
the greater part of the day, travel by night, never stop 
except when impeded by contrary winds, and proceed to 
the northern regions to pass the summer. Some few couples, 
however, remain with us, and nestle in marshy grounds. The 
female usually makes choice of a thick tuft of rushes, of the 
middle of which she forms a nest by cutting and bending the 
stems. Such nests are, however, sometimes found in the 
midst of brushwood at some distance from the water, and 
these birds have even been known to lay in the nests of others. 
The eggs are from ten to fifteen, and sometimes even eighteen 
in number, and of a greenish-white. The mother strips her 
breast to furnish the nest, and to cover the eggs during her 
absence. She never alights at less than a hundred paces 
from the nest, and takes a circuitous route to arrive there, 
with her eyes constantly watching to see if there are any 
enemies in the neighbourhood. Once fixed, however, on the 
eggs, even the approach of man will not oblige her to quit 
them. The male remains at some distance from his com- 
panion, ready to assist and defend her. The incubation lasts 
thirty days ; and as soon as the young are disclosed, the 
mother conducts them to the water ; it is even said, that if 
they are at some distance from it, the parents bring them 
there one by one with their bills. The female rallies them in 
the evening, conceals them in reeds, and covers them with her 
wings during the night. The small insects, &c. which they 
can catch on the surface of the water are their first food. 
They are for some time covered with a yellowish down, and 
are unable to fly until they are three months old. 

These birds are exceedingly distrustful, make many cir- 
cumvolutions before they alight anywhere, swim always at a 
distance from the shore; and when they sleep upon the 
water, which they often do, one of them always watches as a 
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sentinel. In consequence of this, the pursuit of them is ex* 
tremely difficult. 

The wild ducks in general prefer the northern regions ; but 
birds of such powerful flight can easily be supposed to pass 
from one continent to another. We find, in fact, this same 
species in corresponding climates in the New World ; but the 
American species seems larger and more robust, though in 
all other respects exactly similar. 

The ducks of the last subdivision in the “ R&gne Animal," 
Sarcelles, which we may translate Teals, differ in nothing 
from the preceding but by being of a smaller size. Their 
conformation, plumage, and mode of life are similar. As 
game they are much esteemed, though their flesh is dry, 
and difficult of digestion. They were domesticated by the 
Romans, and probably might be so by us, if proper attention 
were paid to their disposition, habits, and constitution. 

The last genus of the palmipedes is the Mergus (Mer- 
ganser). The birds belonging to it live on lakes, ponds, 
and rivers. They destroy a vast abundance of fish, and, for 
their destructive powers in this way, have been compared to 
the otters. It is for the purpose of retaining the slippery 
fish that their mandibles and tongue are furnished with den- 
tilations and papillae, which facilitate the entrance of food 
into the gullet. So great is the bulk of the fish which they 
sometimes swallow, that they cannot be introduced completely 
into the stomach, the body descending there only when the 
head is digested. The gizzard of these birds is less muscular 
than that of the ducks ; their intestines and coeca are shorter; 
the swelling part of the lower larynx in males is enormous, 
and partly membranous. 

These birds, in swimming, hold the head alone out of 
the water. They also dive to a great depth in search of 
prawns ; and as the air which they have the faculty of accu- 
mulating in the trachea permits them to remain some time 
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under water, without coming to the surface to respire, they 
do not reappear but at very considerable distances. Their 
flight is long and rapid, notwithstanding the shortness of 
their wings; but the situation of their feet renders their 
walk vacillating. Their habitual dwelling is in the Arctic 
regions of the two worlds, and there it is that they most 
usually reproduce. They are seen only in winter in tem- 
perate climates, where their arrival in great numbers is 
regarded as the prognostic of a severe season. This opinion 
is doubtless well founded, as they are driven from the north 
by the density of the ice, which prevents them from obtain- 
ing their habitual aliment on the lakes and rivers of those 
climates. 

In spring they return northwards. There is no certain 
information respecting the places in which they nestle. It 
would appear that it is in the rushes which border lakes and 
rivers, between rolled pebbles, in bushes, or even in hollow 
trees, that the female deposits her eggs, from twelve to four- 
teen in number. The males, at least in the great species 
Mergu8 Merganser ( Goosander , Lath.), separate from the 
females after the birth of the young, with which the latter 
form flocks apart. This circumstance has probably given 
rise to the suspicion of naturalists, that these birds were 
polygamous. 

The mergansers have but one moulting annually; but 
according to M. Temminck, that of the old males takes place 
in spring, while the females and the young males moult in 
autumn. 

On the species separately, there is nothing to add to the 
generalities now given. 
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We are unwilling to close the ornithological portion of the 
* Animal Kingdom/ without an observation or two on the 
nature of the undertaking now submitted to the public, with 
reference more especially to the attempt herein made to 
allocate all the described species of birds according to the 
system of Cuvier. 

It is notorious to every practical zoologist, that such an 
attempt must partake in no small degree of imperfection, and 
this, in all probability, is the reason why the Baron himself 
has declined making it. The object to be attained may 
appear, at first sight, sufficiently definite and tangible, and 
to require little else than industry in its execution ; but a 
slight experience will soon convince the essayist that nature 
and art combine to render the perfect execution of such a 
task impossible. 

This position applies, indeed, to all the classes of animals, 
but with a force proportioned to the number of divisions and 
subdivisions of the species in each. 

If it were possible personally to examine every species 
quoted, one point of vast importance in referring each to its 
proper situation would indeed be gained ; but even then the 
partial deviations from the generic and subgeric characters, 
the transition species, as they are called, differing more or less 
from the typical, would, in many instances, involve the sys- 
tematist in great doubt and difficulty. 

But as personal inspection of all the species is impossible, 
another and a greater difficulty arises from the study of many 
of them, through the medium of books alone. The endless 
synonyma which accident, ignorance, and too frequently 
pedantic egotism have created, present an artificial barrier 
against a complete arrangement, even if the natural difficulties 
of the task could be overcome. Still we trust the attempt, 
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which is new, in our language, at least, may be useful, and 
therefore meritorious. 

The gentleman to whom this part of the work has been 
more particularly committed, possesses opportunities of 
practical information within the reach of very few ; and his 
fellow labourers in the other portions of the work, may per- 
haps be permitted to say that his zeal and industry in the 
investigation of species, are at least equal to the advantages 
of his situation. 

We are indebted to several scientific gentlemen, to whom 
we beg to return our best acknowledgements for several valu- 
able communications made during the publication on the 
birds. Our friend, William Swainson, Esq, more especially 
has favoured us with a series of important observations on 
many of the groups and species of that ill-defined order, the 
Passeres ; and as we have his permission to print these ob- 
servations, we cannot perhaps terminate this portion of the 
4 Animal Kingdom,’ more usefully to the public, or more 
beneficially to the scientific student, than by doing so. 

Mr. Swainson in his letter, enclosing the following remarks, 
states, 44 No one can be more sensible than myself how utterly 
44 impossible it is to be correct in attempting the hopeless task 
44 of reconciling synonyms, or of reducing ornithological 
44 nomenclature from its present confused state to something 
44 like a comprehensible science. Aware that nothing but a 
44 personal examination, in most instances, of the birds them- 
44 selves, will effectually conduce to remove error, it is only 
44 from such sources of information that I have ventured to 
44 offer the observations herewith. I have likewise thought it 
44 adviseable to explain more clearly the nature of some of my 
44 own groups, upon which some degree of misconception 
44 appears to have arisen.” 
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vol. vi. p. 264 . — Lanins Meridionalis . The true distinction between 
this and all the other European species, has not, we believe, 
aver been stated. It consists in the formation of the wings ; the 
first quillis completely spurious, being hardly an inch long; 
the second and fourth are equal, and the third longest. 

265. The Brubru , or Cape Shrike , has long since been considered 
as indicating an aberrant group, (named Nilaus in 1826) 
leading immediately to the sub-family, Thamnophilin®, Sw. 

268. Lanins Scapularis 9 is considered by M. Cuvier as a Vanga. 

269. Lanins Korn, Lesson, is a Ceblepyris. 

269. Black-headed Shrike , appertains to the genus Brachypus, Sw. 

269. Northern Shrike . It is probable that these synonyms belong 
to different birds. 
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270. Louisiana Shrike . The same observation. 

271. The group of Malaconotus was first proposed by us in the 
Zoological Journal, and its distinguishing characters intimated. 
Mr. Burchell subsequently adopted the genus, by describing one 
species. The type is probably the Blanchot Shrike, p. 266, 
with which the following species may be associated : — 

Senegal Shrike, p. 267. Silent Shrike, p. 268. Barbary 
Shrike, p. 270. Ceylon Thrush, 271. Lanius Erythropterus, 
p. 271. Lanius Cuba and Boubo, are rightly supposed to 
belong to this group. 

272. ThamnophiliniB. Ornithologists, who attempt the elucidation 
of all the species here enumerated, from the descriptions of 
Lichtenstein, Azara, Vieillot, and Spix, will, I am fearful, dis- 
cover the utter impossibility of achieving the task. In the first 
place, it unfortunately happens, that these descriptions were 
drawn up some years ago, before it was known that such 
groups as Formicivora, Drymophila, and Urotamus bad been 
confounded with Thamnophilus, although the former belong to 
the thrushes, and the latter to the Shrikes. Now as these 
respective groups are only indicated, in the dead birds, by the 
different construction of their tarsi, and as these members have 
been passed over without any particular notice in the descrip- 
tions before us, it becomes utterly impossible to say which are 
Shrikes, or which Thrushes. But this is not all. There is 
such a beautiful analogy between the two groups, that each 
of the sub-families of Thamnophilinae, and Myotherinae, (under 
which these birds are respectively arranged) may be almost said 
mutually to contain representations of their respective species; 
insomuch that several of the descriptions here given of Thamno- 
philince, are equally applicable to the prototype species among 
the Myotherinae. So completely, indeed, have ornithologists 
been deceived by these extraordinary relations, that even the 
accurate Azara, under the belief that the Myotherinae of Sonnini 
were no other than so many Batara Shrikes, broadly accuses 
that veracious ornithologist with cutting off the tails of his speci- 
mens, and falsifying the account of their natural ecooomy! 
The whole passage is particularly curious, and is, perhaps, one 
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of the most striking instances that can be adduced, to illustrate 
what is at present termed the direct analogy which the typical 
groups of families bear to each other. In short, nothing but a 
complete revision and re-examination of all these birds, will 
enable us to distribute them in their natural groups ; and even 
then, where the former descriptions are merely confined to 
colour, their correct application in very many cases, will be 
altogether impracticable. The theory of Mr. Vigors, that the 
Thamnophilins constitute that aberrant group, which forms the 
immediate passage to the Thrushes, may appear to be 
strengthened by the foregoing observations ; nor are we at all 
surprised that a cursory view of the subject should have led to 
such a conclusion. 

264. The Drymophila Felata of Temminck has no affinity with our 
genus. It belongs to a group peculiar to the Australian range. 

285. Subgenus Cyclaris, Nob. The bill of Tanagria Guianensis , the 
only bird we are as yet acquainted with of this type, is broad 
and short, not slender. 

387. Lanins Leucocephalus more properly belongs to Fanga . 

290. Genus Psaris. No naturalist of the present day has evinced a more 
honourable and more scrupulous regard to the names, imposed 
by his predecessors to generic groups, than has M. Cuvier; and 
perhaps there is no one who has been more exposed to the pla- 
giarisms of inferior writers. We have, elsewhere,* considered 
it our duty to expose a bold, but, we hope, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt, to obliterate nearly the entire ornithological nomenclature 
of the R£gne Animal. And, as if the change of Tytira for 
Psaris was insufficient, we find both these are to give way to 
Pachyrhynchus. Had M. Spix restricted this name (as we at 
first conjectured had been done) to the group of which our 
Psaris Cuvierii forms the type, nothing could have been better ; 
yet, by applying this new designation to the two groups indis- 
criminately, it is plain that no intention of indicating their 

* Zoological Illustrations, Vol. 1, pi. 41. 
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respective di stinctions was thought of: the only object a ppeara 
therefore to have been the substitution of Packyrkymcku* for 
Psaris. 

The Lanins Inquisitor. Offers. This description is insufficient 
to identify the species intended. It is, indeed, applicable to 
Psaris Jardbrn, bat is equally so to another, totally distinct, in 
oar nauseam. We suspect there is also a third, which perfectly 
agrees with this description of L Inquisitor . 

Tityra Viridis. VieilL Psaris , Cuvierii. These birds may, 
perhaps, be the same. The former name being changed by M. 
Vieillot, near two years after we published the species. M. 
Spix has very properly retained the specific , but altered the 
generic designation. 

Having personally examined nearly the whole of the species 
here mentioned, we shall arrange them in their respective affi- 
nities, and in accordance with the views already detailed in the 
Zoological Illustrations. (N. S. pi. 41.) 

Psaris. Cut. 

1. Cayanus. Cuv. 2. Jardinii. New Zool. I1L pi. 35. 

3. Inquisitor. Olfers. 4. Semifasciatus PAchyrhynchus. 
(Tityra Personata. Jardene and Selby, pi. 24.) 5. Erythrogenys. 
Selby. 6. Cristatus. ZooL HI. pi. 41. 

Pachyrhynchus, Nobis. New ZooL IU. pL 41. 

1. Cuvierii. Zool. HI. 1. pi. 32. 2. Niger. 3. Cenerascens. 

4. Rufescens. 5. Validus? 6. Niger. 

296. Trichophorus. The hairs, which are so peculiarly developed in 
the genus Trichophorus, are dispersed among the feathers of the 
nape ; they are very slender, and setaceous ; from their elasti- 
city they may, with propriety, be called bristles. 

307* Tanagra Rudis. Lath, first described by Sparman, is the female 
of Tanagra Brazilia, of Linn., first detected by us in 1813. It 
inhabits Brazil, not Coromandel. 
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312. Tachyphonus Rubescens . Sw. We have long ago proposed to 
remove this from the genus Tachyphonus. (See Zool. Journal, 
No. 10.) 

314. Golden-crested Tanager . This we believe to be the species 

already described on the last page, as Tachyphonus Suchii. Sw. 

318. G. Tyrannus. Nearly all the tyrant Flycatchers, and certainly 
the most powerful species, being natives of Brazil, we had an 
opportunity of ascertaining their habits from personal observation. 
We are unacquainted with any species that prey either upon 
small birds, or carcasses. The Tyrannus Sulphurate, in its 
general size, and particularly in the strength of its bill, exceeds 
all others yet known. Its principal food is insects, but we have 
more than once witnessed this bird dart upon small lizards, 
which are swallowed whole. 

Regarding the numerous species here arranged among the 
Tyrants, it may be observed, on reference to our monograph 
of this group,* that several species are clothed nearly in the 
same colours ; and that their chief specific distinctions rest on 
the different formation of their wings. Now as these characters 
have been entirely overlooked by all the authors here cited, it 
becomes next to an impossibility to discover the species intended 
to be described. We have elsewhere considered the Lanius 
Vengata, as the type of a sub-genus. (Zool. Journal, No. 10, 
Sept 1827.) 

331. Our Muscicapa Labrosa we cannot discover to have the affinity 
here stated. To our apprehension it belongs to the Ceble- 
pyrinae. 

332. We have endeavoured (Zool. Journal, No. 11) to point out the 
distinctions which separate the whole of the American Fly- 
catchers from those of Europe, Africa, and the Asiatic range, 
and to this group, so distinguished, the sub-generic name of 
Tyrannula has been applied. The Muscicapa Barbata , and 

• Brand's Journal, No. 40, January, 1826. See also Zool Journal, 

No. 10, p. 165, 166. 
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Coronata, are among the typical examples quoted to illustrate 
this very natural group. 

338. Platyrkynckus Coronahu. This is the Muscicapa Coronata of 
p. 332. The reference to the Ency. Me feu p. 192. 2. is cor- 
rect, but the figure in the PL EnL 453, € 1. represents a bird 
belonging to a different genus. 

345. Muscicapa Hirundmm . Rein. (Obsctua. Horsf.) belongs to the 

TKamnnphiliiwp. 

347. We have seen no example of the genus Muscicapa, as restricted 
by Af. Cuvier , from New Holland. 

350. Muscicapa Soya. Bonap. 

Is, we believe, the same as the Tyrannula Pallida of the last 
page; the first specific name, on the score of priority, will 
supersede the other. 

351. Our Setophaga RulicUla is the same as the Muscicapa Rud- 
cilla of preceding authors. This we have distinctly expressed, 
both in the paper which first notifies this new group, (Phil. Mag. 
June 1827, p. 367,) and in that which details its characters. 
(Zool. Journ. No. 11, p. 360.) 

The description, here purporting to be that of our Setophaga 
RubciUa, is that of our S. Mtniata. Ph. Mag. 1. c. p. 367. A 
better acquaintance with this group induces us to consider it 
as a very conspicuous genus, whose true affinities are to be 
found among the Flycatehing Warblers, in the family of 
Sylviadae. 

354. Muscicapa Stenura. 

This bird is mentioned (ZooL Journ. No. 10, p. 359) as the 
type of the Culicivorae. In all aberrant groups it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to detect the typical form from among those 
which pass into the conterminous groups, on the right and on 
the left ; and those, also, which constitute the passage into an 
adjoining circle of higher value. As we shall have, elsewhere, 
occasion to enlarge upon this peculiarity iu natural arrangement, 
it may be sufficient to state our doubts, whether the bird in 
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question, or the Sylvia Carulea (Mug* Carulea of Wilson, 2. 
pL 18. f. 5.), is the true typical form of the genus Culicivora. 

Chattering Flycatcher. It has, we believe, been customary with 
most systematists to consider the Ampelis Lutea of Sparman 
(Mus. Carls.) as specifically the same with the Pipra Polyglotta 
of Wilson, admirably figured in the Am. Ornithology. There 
is, indeed, a considerable resemblance between the figures of 
the two birds ; yet there are so many minute differences, even 
in the colours of their plumage, that we are disposed to consider 
they represent distinct species. 

356. Muscicapa Longipes. Lesson. This highly singular bird ap- 
pears to hold a situation close to the European Robin, among 
the Sylviadse. 

Muscicapa Stcllata. Naturally allied to the European Robin. 

358. The Cotingas, so far as personal observations enable us to 
judge, are solitary birds, seldom or never seen but in pairs, and 
never pursuing insects on the wing. 

The name of Campephaga , applied to this group for no other 
purpose but to obliterate that of Ceblephyris , previously imposed 
by Cuvier, deserves to be erased from our systems. Much praise 
is due to M. Temminck for rejecting this proposed change. 

366. The Procnias Cucullata . Nob. appears, from specimens in the 
Paris Museum, to be the same species as that described by Prince 
Maximilian. 

373. It would have been better had some notice been taken of the 
genus Irena. Before seeing the bird, and upon the faith of 
descriptions, we formerly expressed a belief that it bore much 
affinity to the Edolian® ; but specimens have since come into 
our possession, and we wish to retract this opinion altogether. 

385. Thamvophilina and the Mocking Bird is the type of the genus 
Orpheus, a group we characterized in a paper sent to the 
Zoological Journal, in 1826, but which, for some unexplained 
reason, was withheld from the public until near twelve months 
after. 
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388. Much confusion will arise by adopting the definition that 
has been given to the names of Turdoides and Ixos , under a 
belief that they characterize natural groups. As for the names, 
they must both yield in priority to Brachypus ; the characters 
of which, published in 1824, will comprehend a considerable 
portion of these short-legged thrushes. Of the remaining birds, 
called by method ists Turdoides , some, unquestionably, belong to 
the Ceblephyri, and others to different sub-families of the Me- 
ruladae. 

392. M. Temminck’s generic name of tutor must supersede that of 
Psaroides. 

398. Sericulus Chrysocephahu. Nob. A minute examination of a 
very fine and perfect specimen of Paradisea Aurca, in the Paris 
Museum, has fully confirmed the suspicion we formerly ex- 
pressed on the affinity which this magnificent bird bears to 
Sericulus . Both, in fact, are true Orioles : although not strictly 
belonging to the same type. In regard to the Mimeta of Mr. 
Vigors, we cannot discover in what respect its structure, in the 
slightest degree* differs from that of the common Orioles. The 
European Oriole we have frequently shot, and dissected. Orni- 
thologists are greatly indebted to Sir W. Jardine, Bart., and 
Mr. Selby, for their most valuable illustration of the tongue of 
Mimeta Virides , which, at the same time, is a perfect represen- 
tation of that member in Oriolus Galbula. The speculative 
theory of Mimeta being a truly melifagous bird thus falls to the 
ground. 

402. Pitta Pilcata. The bird named and represented on the PL 
Col. tab. 76, is Pitta Ihoracica, a species, indeed, which ap- 
pears closely allied to the TtmaUa Pileata of Dr. Horsfield, in 

• The only external difference between the European and several African 
and Indian Orioles, now before us, is in the comparative length of the second 
quill feather. In Oreolus Galbula, this quill is longer than the fifth in all 
the others; and in Mimeta, it is either shorter or of equal length. The 
superior extent of geographic range, enjoyed by the Oriolus Galbula, above 
all its known congenors, at once explains wby its organs of flight are so 
much developed. 
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natural affinity, but probably very distinct from that bird, even 
in its generic situation. 

The bird here described as Timalia Thoracica, Horsf., is 
the Timalia Pileata of that naturalist ; the reference to the PI. 
Col., as belonging to the Pitta Thoracica, may be cancelled. 

403. The generic name of GraUaria % judiciously given to the Corvus 
Grallarius by M.Vieillot, appears perfectly unobjectionable, and 
renders the subsequent alteration of M. Boie unnecessary. 
Myrmothera , as M. Temminck observes, is but a plagiarism of 
Uliger’s original designation Myiothera ; but the whole of this 
group requires a thorough revision. 

432. Sylvia Hirundincea is a true Diceum of M. Cuvier. 

Pipra Longicauda , and Militarise do not belong to the Pardaloti. 

433. G. Pachycephai.a. A recent investigation of the affinities 
of this group, has almost demonstrated the correctness of the 
view here taken of its natural situation. 

437. Sylvia Pileata . This and the Fourmilliers of Le Vaill, Ois 
d’ Africa, exhibit the typical structure of Campicola. At the 
time we characterized this group we conceived it might prove 
a genus; but a more accurate analysis of this sub-family 
proves it to be a sub-genus or type of form, subordinate to 
Saxicola. 

438. Saxicola Superciliaris , as one of the types of genuine thrushes, 
may be removed from this family. 

439. Saxicola Jardinii. Vigors. From information recently commu- 
nicated to us by our friend, Sir William Jardine, Bart, it appears 
this bird possesess all the leading characteristics of our genus 
Petroica. Another species has been placed by Mr. Vigors 
among the genuine Fly-catchers. 

442. Sylvia Gcdactotes. The characters of this highly interesting bird 
accord more with opetiorphynchos than with any other. It 
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represents, in all probability, that Transatlantic group on the 
European continent. 

448. Jora Scapularis. Horsf. Closely allied in natural affinity with 
the short-legged thrushes placed by us in the genus Brachypus, 
which birds we suspect are typical of one of the primary 
divisions of the Meruladse. The bird figured in the Zoological 
Researches, appears to be the female of the Quadricolor of Le 
Vaill. Ois d’Af. (plate 141), where both sexes are represented. 
It is impossible to say what the Green Indian Warbler (the 
species immediately preceding this) really is, and the refe- 
rences are inaccurate. Under the name, however, of the Green 
Indian Flycatcher, Edwards (plate 79) describes and represents 
a bird whose colours at least much resemble those of the female 
44 Quadricolor.” Sylvia (or rather Sylvicola) Petechia of Wil- 
son, is very distinct from the M. -Estiva of authors. 

464. Sylvia Phimbea. Has the perfect typical characters of onr genus 
Sylvicola. We presume the name has been changed by M. 
Temminck to Venusla , from the circumstance of Dr. Latham 
having previously described another bird as Sylvia Plumbea; but 
as ours is now removed, not only from the genus, but even from 
the sub-family of Sylvian®, there can be no longer any neces- 
sity for adopting the proposed alteration. 

Mniotilta. Vieill. When characterizing the Certhia Maculata 
(Motacial Varia of Lin.), as a sub-genus, under the name of 
Oxyglossus (Zool. Journ. No. 11, p. 357), we were not aware 
that this had already been done by M. Vieillot, who cites this 
bird as the type of his genus Mniotilta. More mature conside- 
ration induces us to consider this group as a type of form belong- 
ing to the genus Sylvicola. With respect to the birds referred 
by us to Vermivora , they are totally distinct from that cited by 
M. Cuvier, as the type of his genus Dacnis. Vermivora also 
appears to be a sub-genus to Sylvicola ; while Dacnis seems to 
hold the same rank among the suctorial creepers. 

469. Malurus Hirundinaceus, is a true Dicetm of M. Cuvier. 
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473* Le Plaistron Noir. A typical example of the genus Drymoica , 
Nob. 

491. Blue-headed Tanager, The figure and description of this bird 
agrees with the T. Braziliensis of authors in every respect but 
one. The whole of the head in this appears to be blue ; in the 
other, there is a black stripe on the hinder part. 

510. During our residence in Italy, we found it impossible to ascer- 
tain what was the real Becafico of the Italians. This name, in 
fact, is applied promiscuously to all those small birds of the 
warbler family, which, during the summer, feed upon the ripe 
figs. 

VOL. vil. p. 59. — Cypselus Mystaceus. Through the kindness of our 
friend, M. Lesson, we examined the only specimen of this bird in 
Europe. It may be considered the type of our genus Macrop - 
teryx. (Zool. 111., 2d Series, pi. 47.) 

62. Hirundo Fulva . The observations that our Melanogaster seems 
closely allied to this bird is perfectly correct ; we believe, in 
short, that they are the same. When we wrote our description, 
the beautiful work of Prince Charles Buonaparte had not reached 
England ; and we considered M. Vieillot’s account as too vague 
for application. 

70. Cypselus Giganteus. We suspected, when describing our Chaetura 
Macroptera, which is this bird, that it had already been named. 
The specific appellation of Giganteus , although equally appli- 
cable to the next species, (Ch. Alhicollis), which, in fact, is 
rather larger, must be preferred to Macroptera* The group is 
too distinct to remain under the genus in which it has been 
placed by M. Temminck. 

127. The Commanding [Bunting, Emberyza Cristata, Zool. III. 3, 
pi. 148. We believe this species appeared in the Zool. Illus- 
trations, prior to itsfpublication, in the works of MM. Temminck 
and Vieillot. The artists who have designed these latter figures, 
have contributed to give a most erroneous idea of the structure of 
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the bill, and the consequent affinities of the bird. By repre- 
senting the culmen as perfectly straight, this member is made 
to assume the true form which belongs to Emberyza, to which 
at best the whole construction of the bird bears but a remote 
resemblance. By consulting the figure and description in our 
Illustrations, it will be perceived that the oilmen of the bill is 
considerably arched ; and its construction, upon the whole, much 
more in unison with that of Ploceus , than with any other 
group. To us, this bird exhibits an osculent form, whose 
natural situation is even doubtful. 

The Emberizoides of the PI. Col. were long ago characterized 
by us as a subgenus under the name of Tardivola . Observa- 
tions on these birds, made in their native regions, tend to point 
out their natural affinities to be among the Tanagers. 

143. FringiUa Trislis , Auct. Is a typical Carduelis. 

148. Emberiza Oryzivora , placed by us as the type of a group named 
Dolichonyx , for reasons stated at length in the Zool. Jour. No. 
11, p. 351. We are not yet, however, prepared to offer any 
opinion on its generic or subgeneric rank. 

167. Icterus , Cuv. It is scarcely possible to create greater confusion 
than that which has been introduced in the nomenclature of this 
family; but the attempt that has been made by M. Vieiilot to 
obliterate the prior designations given in the R£gne Animal, and 
this moreover has been done with so litde consideration of the 
birds in question, that the adult is not un frequently placed in one 
of these genera, while the young bird is to be found in another. 
A total omission of such names and such characters would tend 
much to keep the ideas of the student from being more per- 
plexed than is absolutely necessary. We must however remark, 
that the genus Agelaius, if restricted to such birds only as ex- 
hibit the peculiarities of A. Phcenicius , is typical of a truly 
natural division, into which enters the Emberyza Oryzivora of 
authors. 

172. Genus Dacnis , Cuv. The species, separated by Wilson, and 
defined by us as constituting the subgenus Vermtvora , in the 
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genus Sylvicola, are those only which have been described and 
figured in the American Ornithology. 

351. Le Galapioi . We omitted to cite this as the type of our sub- 
genus, Dendroplex. (Zoo!. Journ. 10, p. 354.) 

354. Merops Rufus . The food and habits of this bird, and of all its 

true congenors, place them with the SaxicoUnce. They live 
only upon the ground, from which they extract insects from 
beneath the surface. 

355. The Black and Yellow Creeper. We have, from personal obser- 
vation distinctly stated this bird to be truly mellifagous; and 
belonging to the Tenuvrostres of M. Cuvier. Upon what 
grounds, therefore, it is placed by the continuator of Shaw's 
Zoology (in which work our original figure is copied) in the 
genus Furnarius , we cannot comprehend. The one is never 
seen upon the ground, the others are never seen upon trees. 

384. Epimachus Superha. A recent inspection of this magnificent 
bird enables us to state that its generic characters are totally 
different from those of Ptiloris. The two genera do not, in all 
probability, belong to the same family. 

412. Dacelo Cinnamoninus , Swain. 111. p. 67. This name is 

not ours. The plate referred to represents Halcyon Ctn- 
mim&minus. Notwithstanding the doubts expressed in our 
description, that it might be advisable to consider Halcyon 
and Dacelo as one genus, subsequent consideration induced 
us long ago to keep these groups distinct, an arrangement which 
has been adopted by subsequent writers. It is also a mistake to 
suppose that our Halcyon Cinnamoninus belongs to the division 
“ from which Dr. Leach formed his genus Dacelo,” the Doctor 
having applied this name solely to the Great Brown Kingfisher, 
which is typical of that group which immediately follows the 
above cited paragraph (see Leach Zool. Mis. 2 tab. 106). The 
genus Halcyon was first proposed in 1820, and a perusal of its 
definition, (Zool. 111. 1st Series, vol. I. pi. 27) will satisfy the 
reader that it is especially formed to include those Linnsean 
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Kingfishers, mentioned at p. 410, as haying “ the lower man- 
dible swelled out” We may here observe that the genus 
Tonysiptera, proposed on the assumption that the structure of its 
feet, when known, will be found sufficiently distinct from those 
of Halcyon, rests, to say the least, upon a very slender founda- 
tion. Neither can we adopt the artificial genus Ceyx, composed 
as it confessedly is of true Kingfishers and Martin Chasseurs . 

The primary distinction in the external structure of Halcyon 
and Dacelo rests in the form of the upper mandible of the bill. 
In the first the culmen is perfectly straight, without any emar- 
gination near the end ; in the latter, the culmen is bent towards 
its extremity ; and this bend corresponds to a long sinuosity at 
the edge of the margin, which appears, at first sight, as if a 
lanceolate slip of the bill had been broken off. 
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